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jeweler and take a look at 
this watch. It will make 
you want to take the 
watch itself. And if you 
do take it you will be 
glad you read this adver- 
tisement and foilowed this 
suggestion. 
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We guarantee our subscribers (of rerord) against If you find a blue pencil cross in the space 
loss die to fraucu'ent misrepresentation in any below, your subscription expires with tbis ( Octo- 
advertisement appearing in this issue, provided that ber) *ssue; it a red pencil 
mention of Success MAGAZINE és made when order- 





cross it expires with the 
ing. This guaranty does not cover fluctuations of 


next (November) issue. 
market values, or ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’* nor does 





We are sending out INGERSOLL- 
TRENTON Eooklets, cn request, to 
thousands of inquirers. Want one? All 
we need is your address, 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
30 Frankel Building, New York 


Subscriptions to begin 
with this issue should be 
received by Oct. 15; 


it involve the settling of minor claims or disputes 
between advertiser and reader. Claims for losses 
must be made within sixty days of the appearance 
of the advertisement compiained *: The honest shotld be:nectiont Up-Ser 2g. Beleieliion iliek 
bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the y k ; 
printing of an advertisement bv us only entitles the $1 a year; se bese st $1 50, foreign countries, 
reader te our best services in endeavoring to secure $2 a year; all invariably in advance. On sale at all 
the return of his money. news-stands for 1§c. 2 copy. 
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Success ‘Magazine 3 


ROOSEVELT’S PREDICTION 





Colonel Theodore Roosevelt in a 
letter addressed to the Chairman of 
the Southern Commercial Congress, 
says: 

‘‘No part of our country has seen 
such progress as the South has made 
in the last twenty years along mate- 
rial lines, and, knowing as well as I 
do how broad and firm are the bases 
of commercial leadership in the 
South, I believe that the next twenty 
years will show a greater progress.” 


“From now on I think the South 
will share with the West in rapla- 
ity of growth.” 


the great ex-president, the man who knows. He came and saw whereof he speaks. 
ands of you who live in the North, the East and the West, cannot afford to come and travel our South- 
tates as he has done, but there is a way:—Through the great new union of Southern interests and 


hern men, the Southern Commercial Congress. 


y person who is interested in a new place to live, a new site for a factory, better lands for farming, better 
rtunities for money-making, can now obtain without cost absolutely reliable and impartial information 
rning the advantages of either of the following states: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
iana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 


nia and West Virginia. 


yngress has nothing to sell. It has no axes to grind, 
rs to ask. 

ycates no section, no city. It represents the whole 
its towns, cities and states. 


object is to furnish facts to inquirers who wish to 
eir health, their wealth or their happiness. 
will look at the bottom of this page you will see the 
of the men on the executive committee of the Con- 
men of national reputation and standing. Together 
ndreds of others they have united in this great 
t for the South in order to better and benefit 
1an and woman who in turn seeks greater opportunity 
incement. These names are your guarantee. 


pirited Southern men are paying all the expenses of 


NETeSS. Inguirers have nothing to pay; the Congress 


arge of any kind for the help and advice it gives. 





The South offers more and greater opportunities than 
any other section of America, far superior to Canada, or the 
West or the Southwest. Sia you can raise every variety 
of crop from corn to cane, from cabbage to cotton, veg- 
etables, garden truck in inbainn variety, fruits, etc. 

Southern industry and commerce shows a volume and in- 
crease greater than any other part of the United States. 
Southern cities are growing faster and the population is in- 
creasing more rapidly in the South than any other grand 
division of the country. The tide ison. The people are 
coming. Now is the time for you to take advantage of the 
Free Service of the Southern Commercial Congress and get 
your information now from the one most reliable, unpreju- 
diced and unbiased source. The Congress has exactly the 
information you need; exactly. It costs you nothing; 
nothing. Are you a farmer, manufacturer, merchant, pro- 
fessional man, clerk or mecha? 


Address your letter of inquiry direct to 


Satlians Commercial Congress, 1425 New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Davis, Chairman, Petersburg, Va. 
r, New Orleans, La. Gen. Julian S, Carr, Durham, N.C. 
Secretary—_EDWIN L. QUARLES 


Hon. David R. Francis, St. Louis, Mo. 


Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. Chas. A. Douglas, Washington, D. C, 
Thomas S. Southgate, Norfolk, Va. S. W. Woodward, Washington, D. C. 
Managing Director—G, GROSVENOR DAWE. 


ISCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS, SEE PAGE 635 
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SOUTHW ARD i couecf Mane 


facture takes its way. 
The centers of supply have shifted, and manufacture dependent 
on supply must shift accordingly. 





Factories are coming South. The movement is one of the most marked phenomena of 


the day. 


Even ten years ago conditions were different. 

For instance, in one northern city ten years ago were 40 saw mills—today but one, yet 
numbers of manufacturers of refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, furniture and wood products 
are still fighting the inevitable and operating at a fearful disadvantage. These northern 
factories are dependent on Southern raw material and paying excess freight to get it. 


The same is true of cotton mills, machinery manufacture, agricultural implements, can 
neries, carriage and wagon plants, and everything into which enters iron, wood, cotton, etc. 


For these reasons scores of executives of northern industries are figuring with 


MEMPHIS 


Because Memphis in addition to this ideal central location at the heart of the Mississippi 
Valley, with equal radius to Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, etc., has the further advantage of lying at the central point of distribution and 
in absolute command of the fastest growing markets on the continent. 


Why? 


Let us demonstrate: 


HE Government of the United States says Memphis is one hour to one day, maximum switching charge $2 (and 
the center of hardwood production of this country, that absorbed by the line deriving the long haul), 17 lines 
and probably of the world. of railways, one night’s ride from New Orleans, one night’s 
ride from Cincinnati, from St. Louis, from Kansas City 
Economic conditions in Memphis are perfect. The city is and from Louisville. 
the most healthful city in the South. Abundance of effici- Pues ae ; ss 
ent, cheap and peaceful labor. The wage scale is lower Memphis is within 20 hours’ fast freight of 20 cities, On 
than in the North or Fast. freight differentials Memphis is in absolute domination of 
the entire Old South and the Southwest. Memphis has 
Memphis has immediate opening for a big refrigerator cheap coal by both rail and river. Memphis is the inevit- 
factory, a big kitchen cabinet factory, a mantel factory, a able inland terminus of ocean transport, hundreds of miles 
table factory, a sash and door factory, box factory, factories nearer the Gulf and Panama and the markets of the future 
for saddle trees, stirrups, hames, poles, axe handles, tool than any other manufacturing center. 


handles, and the products and by-products of wood. If you have not yet sent for our Manufacturing Maps, 


Comparative Maps, Comparative Tables of Statistics com- 
paring the different cities, showing the analogies and draw- 
ing the contrasts, do not fail to do so at once. 


Wonderful, too, is the opportunity here for cotton mills. 
Memphis has the greatest cotton compresses in the world; 
is nearest of all cities to the cotton center. It has artesian 


water in inexhaustible supply, for bleaching. Cincinnati Thousands of copies are being mailed on request of thou- 
sends cotton fabrics here to-day to be bleached. sands of business men who are looking South for the right 

site for the new plant or the branch plant. Let us send 
Memphis has the Commission Form of city government, you these documents, Maps and Statistics prepared by our 
low taxes, cheap factory sites, three belt lines, quick delivery Freight Bureau and commercial organization. Dictate 
of in-coming and out-going freight, cars switched in from your letter mow, and address, 


James S. Warren uct Src bevetopment, BUSINESS Men’s Club, Memphis, Tenn. 


IF SUBSCRIGESS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINEC”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED SY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 635 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To Readers of Success Magazine 


w towns are springing up 


’ reat northwest is throbbing with 
ernight. 


Everywhere new 
xs are being projected ana 
offer you an opportunity to 
1iormous profits caused by 
1 of building construction. 
about the tremendous de- 
concrete, which is rapidly 
teel, brick and stone for 
es. Last year Spokane 
wrted nearly a million 
and this giant city of 
which ranks second in 
f all cities in the United 
operating cement mill 
f miles. 
is lucrative and growing 
going to building a mag- 
th a capacity of 2° 0 
ta day. 
in our profits if you a.e 
1 a little money west to work 
the country. Read 





cement business at 
where we are com- 
ugnificent 2,000 barrel mill, 
lake and rail, which should 
profit of at least $800.00 per 
t juarter of a million dol- 


Ohio 


have decided to duplicate 

t plant at Spokane, Wash., 
of the great northwest, 
ment mill at present with- 
have bonded every asset 
own or may acquire in the 
because of the fact that 
rest in the Far West are 
those in the East, we have 
is 7 per cent First Mort- 
nds are being offered to the 
t, and we have made a limited 
the readers of SUCCESS 











| bonus of 25 per cent in com- 
k of the company is offered to 
ho subscribe for these bonds 
This common stock should be 
ist par the day our mill 
our offer of a 25 per cent 
mon stock, in addition to 

old bonds, makes it one 

sually attractive before 

public. i 

I possibly tell you all our 
page, but we will give you 
nmary of the wonderful 
our two plants, which 
combined earning power 


satisfy every bondholder and 
beyond their most 
tions. 
ng cement in Spokane 
t would be over $1.00 a 
s would mean a daily 
r $2,000.00, or more than 
ofits per year. Figure this 


Sandusky profits and you will 
bilities for yourself. 

time for triflers, but are 

go to any expense to 

of the enormous profits our 

make, and are prepared to 

llest possible information 

t of our proposition, and we 

you to read carefully every 

llowing, and then write us 

it amount you would be in 

nvest if thoroughly sati fied 
tail of our proposition. 


Who We Are 
list of our officers and direc- 


LOGSG, President, Ex-Superintend- 
Construction, Cape Gnurardeau 


rtland Cement Co, Cape Girardeau, 
Superior Portland Cemen: Co., 


LOUIS DUENNISCH, First Vice-President: 
Ex-Vice-President American Banking 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Cc. L ENGLES, Second Vice-President; 
Capitalist. Sandusky, Ohio, 

Cc. L, WAGNER, President Wagner Ice and 
Coal Co, Sandusky, Ohio, President 
Castalia Stone Co. 

CHARLES -P. LUND, Attorney at Law, 
Spokane, Wash, 

G, A. HOGUE, Railway Contractor, Toledo, 


Ohio, 

G. G. BENNETT, President 
Bank, Sandusky, Ohio. 

H. J. COLLIER, Contractor, Cleveland, 
Oni 


hio, 
ARTHUR S, FORD, peweery and Treas- 
urer, Sandusky , Ohi 
TRUSTEES FOR BONDHOLDERS. 
The Chicago Title & Trust Co, and Wm. C. 
Niblack, Vice-President and Trust 
Officer, Chicago ‘Title & Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill, 


What We Have Done 


Over two years ago we saw the im- 
mense possibilities and the profitable 
future for the cement industry, and 
realized the strategic importance of a 
mill of large capacity situated on the 
shores of the Great Lakes. We have 
not been idle since, as we are now com- 
pleting the installation of modern ma- 
chinery in our magnificent new plant at 
Sandusky, thus completing the first step 
in our plans. 

Our directors and their friends did 
not make a public appeal for funds to 
bring this about, but Zui up their own 
money and started work on our plant, 
a photograph of which you will see 
below. 

They bought and paid for over three 
hundred acres of the finest limestone 
lands. TZhey bought and paid for their 
steel buildings, containing over 500 tons 
of steel. They bought and paid for 
their mill site, consisting of over twenty- 
five acres. 

Then came the question of fuel, which 
is important when you consider that a 
cement mill consumes thousands of 
tons a year. Rather than be at the 
mercy of others, THEY BOUGHT AND 
PAID FOR THEIR OWN COAL 
MINE, containing over 500 acres, with 
millions of tons of coal to be had at the 
cost of mining. 

All these propertics have been deeded 
to the company, and they are valued at 
more than the total of bonds already 
issued. 

Then we turned our attention West, 
and found Spokane, acity of over 150,- 
ooo, where cement is retailing at close 
to THREE DOLLARS A BARREL, 
and where there is no operating cement 
mill at present within hundreds of miles. 
The best engineers and chemists were 
obtained to examine the market and in- 
vestigate the locality. The result is that 
WE HAVE DECIDED TO DUPLI- 
CATE OUR FIRST PLANT in this 
rich and growing territory, and for this 
purpose bonded every asset. 


Why Spokane Needs Our Mill 


In 1908 Spokane used half a million 
barrels of cement, and they used nearly 
twice as much in 1909. Nobody knows 
how much they will use in 1910, but when 
you consider that it is one of the most 
rapidly growing cities in the Far West you 
will see for yourself that the demand for 
cement in the future will be enormous. 

They have no source of supply within 
hundreds of miles at present; deliveries 
take weeks, while freight rates in addition 
to the price of cement range from $1.00 to 
$2.10 a barrel. 

If we covered two pages with this sub- 
ject we could not tell you more than the 
above figures and statements contain. 
Just couple these statements with our 
most conservative estimate of $1.00 per 
barrel profit, and you will see that we 


Tontogany 


should make enormous profits, which 
you can share with us. 


From The Dealers Building Material 
Record, August, 1910. 


Peoples Portland Cement Co. 


Dealers in the central west, and espe- 
cially in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, 
will beinterested in the announcement 
that the plant of the Peoples Portland 
Cement Company, at Sandusky, is rap- 
idly nearing the producing point. 

‘The rapid progress made in the instal- 
lation work at the magnificent Sandusky 
plant of this company is plainly evident, 
considering the fact that over sixty car- 
loads of machinery and equipment have 
already been installed in the plant. 

Fifty additional carloads have been 
purchased, including structural steel 
work machinery and equipment for their 
Spokane plant. 

It is reported that providing no serious 
delay be encountered the Sandusky mill 
should be turning out cement soon. 

Without exception, every person in- 
specting the Sandusky mill prior to in- 
vesting in bonds of the company have 
joined the enterprise. The investment 
itself, with the western interest rate, of 7 
per cent, appears very attractive, espe- 
cially in view of the handsome stock 
bonus and the completion of the San- 
dusky mill should lend ready assurance 
to the bondholders as to the soundness of 
their investment. 

The whole of the power plant and the 
electric generators are installed. The 
raw material and clinker storage bins are 
completed and with the arrival of the 
Emerick grinding mills, which will be 
delivered shortly, the plant will be com- 
pletely equipped and ready to put cement 
on the market. A large force of work- 
men are now on the plant. 

About 80 car loads of machinery and 
material have been rushed to the plant 
during the past sixty days and the finished 
mill will represent an investment of 
$300, 000. 

The People’s Portland Cement Com- 
pany last week purchased the entire 
plant, grounds and buildings of the Em- 
pire Portland Cement Company at War- 
ner, N. Y. This plant represented an 
investment when first put up of over 

, 000. 


What Bankers Say About Us 


Now read two letters from bankers, 
telling you what our standing is and 
what they think of our integrity and our 
entire proposition. 


THE THIRD NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
ANK. 
SANDuSKY, OHIO, June 16, 1910. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

s a resident of Sandusky, I bave been 
familiar with the Sandusky Directors of Peo- 
ples Portland Cement Company, and have 
watched the building of the plant and progress 
of the Company from the start, 

The plant is located immediately adjacent 
the tracks of the L.S.& M. S. R.R., with 
extensive frontage on Sandusky Bay, and the 
buildings, all of which are erected, are of fine 
steel construction, 

I believe the Company has a prosperous 
future before it, the existing conditions in the 
cement business being such that they should 
have no dificulty in disposing of all the 
cement mapufactured at a goed profit, 

Most of the Directors are known to me per- 
sonally and are men of character and standing 
in the community. 

Yours very saonleceblieg ‘ 
(Signed) F, P, ZoLiinGer, 
Cashier, 


THE AMERICAN BANKING & TRUST 
Co, 


Sanpbusky, Onto, June 16, 1910, 
To Whom It May Concern: 
I have been identiied with the Sandusky 
plant of the Peoples Portiand Cement Com- 
pany, and am myself an investor in it. 
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Actual photograph of Peoples Portland Cement Co.’s Mill No.1 at Sandusky. O. Capacit 
Earning ability to be $800a day. This mill is to be duplicated at Spokane, 





ss be 2,000 barreis a day 


There is no question at all in my mind but 
that the plant when completed is assured of a 
very prosperous future. The work on the 
plant is being actively pushed to completion, 
and it should not be long before the plant is 
turning out cement, 

In view of the conditions which exist in the 
cement business. and the big demand in our 
surrounding territory, I feel satisfied that the 
Company will be able to market its entire out- 
put at a good price without difficuity. 

Yours respectfully, 
Louris Dugnniscn. 


What Our Profits Should Be 
Coal Mine 


500 tons of lump coal, per day at $1.30 $ 650 
200 tons of nut, pea and slack, per day 


BE Ra inhi dio sco ubsssececs o6eencs 100 
RT aS ore $ 750 

Cost of mining, etc ................. $ 350 
Net daily profit on coal, ............. $ 490 


Net yearly profit on coal, 300 days., $120,000 
PROFIT ON MILL NO. 1, 


2,000. barrels of cement fer day, 
averaging 40 cents net profit above 
fixed charges, per day............. 

Net profit per annum, 300 days, 
Gomes DANKE oo... oss conn eoncee $240,000 


PROFIT ON MILL NO. 2 

2,0co barrels of cement per day, 
averaging $1 per barrel net profit 
above fixed charges, per day,..... 
Net profit per annum, 300 days, 
600,000 bariels,.. 2. .... cece es eees $600,000 


Total net annual profits... .... $960,000 
Note. Until our Mill No, 1 is operating we 
have sold the entire output of our coal mine on 


the basis of $1.00 per ton for three quarter coal 
F, O, B, the mine, 


These figures tell a better and stronger 
story than we could, so we will let them 
speak for themselves. They should cer- 
tainly be convincing. 


Why You Must Write Us at Once 


The foregoing facts and figures will 
show you that our Spokane mill should 
make a profit of at least $1.00 a barrel, or 
$2,000.00 a day, and you can understand 
our desire to rush this mill to completion. 

Our directors will not, of course, buy 
machinery or equipment any faster than 
funds come in to pay for it, and for that 
reason we offer a special inducement of 
free common stock to those shrewd in- 
vestors who are willing to help us by 
making prompt subscriptions, thus allow- 
ing us to complete the mill sooncr. 

Now, none of this common stock has 
ever been sold, and none of it is for 
sale. $750,000.00 of it is treasury stock. 

To each investor in our bonds the 
directors have authorized the issue of a 
25 per cent bonus in common stock to 
hasten this sale of bonds, decause every 
day we wait means a heavy loss of profits. 

Put your money to work in the West, 
where it will earn bigger returns than 
in any way we know of. You can stay 
at home among friends and family and 
draw your dividends, for your money 
will be busily working all the time. 

Just consider the possible profits and 
think of the tremendous demand for 
cement in Spokane and vicinity, and you 
will see that our bonds and stock offer 
you an exceptional opportunity. 

Fill in the coupon and send it to us 
at once, and let us send you complete 
information, including statement of as- 
sets, photographs, etc. We will protect 
you with a reservation for some of these 
bonds and the accompaning bonus of 
stock until you have examined every de- 
tail of our proposition. 

We have told you the facts ina frank 
way, and as Shakespeare says, ‘‘ There is 
a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.”’ 

The coupon below is your opportunity. 
Fill it in and mail it at once. 








Treasurer Peoples Portland Cement Co., 
210 Feick Bldg., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Without obligation to me, please send complete 
information of your7%; First Mortgage Bonds and 
t *, bonus in common stock, containing state- 


ments of assets, photographs, letters from bank- 
ers, etc. 


Name 


Address... 








SEE PAGE 635 
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In the Editor’s Confidence 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT hs THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
AND THE 
NEW NATIONALISM 


placed himself squarely and 

unmistakably in the Progres- 

sive movement; he has formu- 
lated that movement into a definite 
set of principles; he has given it a 
new name. This magazine has no concern with Roosevelt’s 
personal or political fortunes and no desire to explain away 
the faults and inconsistencies of his public career. We are 
interested in the Progressive idea, the movement to which 
Roosevelt gave his support in its infancy, but- which has 
increased in wisdom and in stature without his aid. In his 
address, delivered on the ground where John Brown and his 
follower’ fired the first shots in the struggle against human 
slavery, Roosevelt shows that he has kept pace with the 
progress of that movement. His pronouncement is tem- 
perate, clear cut and specific and as such is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

The Roosevelt of the former day was concerned with the 
doctrine of a square deal under the rules, the new national- 
ism as set forth at Osawatomie declares that there must be 
‘‘a square deal under new rules.” Roosevelt demanded 
that the corporations stop breaking the laws; the new national- 
ism demands that the corporations-stop making the laws. 

‘“‘We must drive the interests out of politics,” is Roose- 
velt’s first demand, and he would begin by prohibiting the 
use of corporation money for political purposes. 

‘It is necessary that laws should be passed to prohibit the use of 
corporate funds directly or indirectly for political purposes; it is: still 
more necessary that such laws should be thoroughly enforced.” 

Roosevelt goes further than ever before in his advocacy of 
the Government regulation of industry. 


‘**| do not wish to see the nation forced into ownership of the rail- 


ways, if it can possibly be avoided, and the only alternative is - 


thorough-going and effective regulation which shall be based ona 


Quoting Abraham Lincoln’s state- 
ment that “labor is the superior of cap- 
ital and deserves much the higher con- 
sideration,” he insists that the people 
have the right to regulate the terms 
and conditions of labor, which is 


_the chief element of wealth. 


‘*We need comprehensive workmens’ compensation acts, both 
State and national laws to regulate child labor and the work of 
women, and especially we need in our common schools not merely 
education in book learning, but also practical training for daily life 
and work. We need to enforce better sanitary conditions for our 
workers and to extend the use of safety appliances in industry and 
commerce both within and between the States.” 

Since our problems are national, Roosevelt proposes that 
they be met in a broad, national way. 

‘The new nationalism puts the national need before sectional or 
personal advantage. It is impatient of the utter confusion that 
results from local legislatures attempting to treat national issues as 
local issues. It is still more impatient of the impotence which springs 
from the over-division of government powers, the impotence which 
makes it possible for local selfishness or for legal cunning, hired by 
wealthy special interests, to bring national activities to a deadlock. 

‘*This new nationalism regards the executive power as the steward 
of the public welfare. It demands of the judiciary that it shall be 
interested primarily in human welfare rather than in property, just 
as it demands that the representative. body shall represent all the 
people rather than any one class or section of the people.” 

The list of Roosevelt’s recommendations includes, besides 
the measures mentioned, increased powers to the Federal 
Bureau of Corporations and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, readjustment of the nation’s financial system, an 
efficient army and navy, use of national resources for the 
benefit of all the people, clear divisions of authority be- 
tween national and State governments, publicity of campaign 
contributions both before and after election, direct primaries 
with corrupt practises acts and (by implication) the recall. 

It is not necessary that one agree with every detail of this 

program to see in it the compre- 





full knowledge of all the facts, in- 
cluding a physical valuation of the 
property.” 


He would extend this regula- 
tion also to other than public 
service corporations. 

‘It is my personal belief that the 
same kind and degree of control and 
supervision which should be exer- 
cised over public service corporations 
should be extended also to combina- 
tions which control necessaries of life, 
such as meat, oil and coal, or which 
deal in them on an important scale.” 


The difficulty of dealing with 
corporation offenders the ex- 
President proposes to minimize 
in this way: 


humorists. 


‘1 believe that the officers, and es- 
pecially the directors, of corporations 
should be held personally responsible 
when any corporation breaks the law.” 


Roosevelt takes advanced 
ground in approving new, and 
more equitable forms of taxation. 


“| believe in a graduated income 
tax on big fortunes and in another tax, 
which is far more easiiy collected, and 
far more effective—a graduated in- 
heritance tax on big fortunes, properly 
safe-guarded against evasion and in- 
creasing rapidly in amount with the 
size of the estate.” 





THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 
A Triumph in Magazine Making 


“THE STORY OF WENDELL PHILLIPS” 
By Charles Edward Russell 


Beginning a series of inspiring articles upon America’s 
greatest apostle of human freedom. 





“THE SECOND-HAND TOMBSTONE” 
By George Fitch 


An irresistible story by one of America’s few real 





“THE SANITY OF PARIS” 
By F. Berkeley Smith 
The pleasant truth about a much libeled city. 





OTHER STORIES AND ARTICLES 

By Samuel Hopkins Adams, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Evelyn Van Buren, Mary Heaton Vorse, Woods Hutch- 
inson, Robert Haven Schauffler. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION FORECAST 


In the November number, 1908, we published a 
remarkably accurate forecast of the results of the Presi- 
dential Election. A similar forecast in considerable detail 
of the coming Congressional election will appear this year. 


hensive formulation of the ad- 
vanced political thought of the 
day. The people are deter- 
mined to try to free their insti- 
tutions from the domination of” 
selfish wealth, to restore popular 
government, to establish equal 
opportunity. In this declaration 
Theodore Roosevelt seems to cut 
himself off from those sinister in- 
fluences which hampered his ad- 
ministration and that of his 
successor. There is no room on 
this platform for Cortelyous and 
Lodges and Ballingers and John 
Hays Hammonds. If Roosevelt 
is willing to stand or fall by this 
Osawatomie declaration and to 
bring to this movement his genius 
and his popularity he can be of 
signal service to his country. 

But he is not indispensable to 
this movement. The new national- 
ism fails in its purpose if it is not 
of the people. It will express itself 
through men and parties but it 
is bigger than any man and 
broader than any party. It will 
be bigger and broader to-mor- 











row than it is to-day. 
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INSPECTING THE NEW ARRIVAL 
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HE America I know is large. —<Zyy 
It is gathered in. this room RNE uy 
to-night. It is large with T 

stories just begun. It is 
gathered here to consider these stories 
honestly, unsparingly. We shall fol- 
low each story as far as we can. But how each story 
is toend no man can tell. For we live in times of 
astounding change. Boundless possibilities are here. 
And that is all we know.”’ 

In a rambling library room, in a college town of 
the Middle West, a college president sat at his desk 
facing the men of the senior class. The night was 
warm, the windows were open, and from the. campus 
came low voices, laughter, snatches of song. Com- 
mencement was about to begin. And as had been 
the president’s custom for years, he had gathered the 
twenty-eight seniors here to have a last intimate talk. 
For this was an intimate president. The twenty- 
eight all knew him well. They knew his keen human 
enjoyment of all the life they were leaving behind. 
And they knew the rugged hold he had on the life 
that now suddenly loomed ahead. For he was an 
aggressive president. He had striven hard to keep 
his small college in vital touch with a changing world; 
many decrepid courses of study he had swept ruth- 
lessly aside; each year he had given’ larger place to 
the study of the big news of the year in politics, 
industry, finance. And though he was now in his 
sixties, this work had kept the president young. That 
was plain by the look in his eyes, as he began the 
first story: 


* * * * * * * 


There is a man—he said—who is going to make steel. 

In the village where he lived as a boy, a foundry 
was erected. And the work in this foundry gripped 
his mind. Watching the half-naked men at their 
labor in the red furnace glow, striving to understand 
what they did, he was often there late into the 
night. Before this, his world had been only the 
village. But now in what papers he could find he 
began to follow the news of steel, and it carried him 
fat. He began to watch the career of a certain great 
steel-maker. He grew eager to start a career of his 
own; to begin at once. But his father insisted that 
he go to college. And so the boy came here. 

His first weeks here were gloomy. For: it was as 
he had feared. There was nothing in college but talk 
out of books. But suddenly there came a change. 

“You were right,” he wrote home to his father. 
“This is just the place for me. These professors cer- 
tainly know how to talk.” 

In a little town less than a mile away he had 
discovered a foundry. 
But that was nearly four years ago, and since 
then, to his profound surprise, he has learned 
that even in college there are 
things worth noticing; things that 
bear upon his work. 

First—to make his vision clear, 
his purpose more intense. Knotty 
problems met in the foundry have 
been cleared up here at college in 
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FS; yy books. And when discouraged in it 
x : all,, again he has been spurred by 
books, by the driving force of the 
story of Man’s long struggle with iron 
and steel, a story of Grit written 
large, and at last of mighty triumphs. 
And these he has learned are only beginnings of what 
is still to be done with steel. Inspiring possibilities! 
The vision of his own career has become intense! ' 

And not only intensity, but breadth has been given 
his vision here. For he has learned how much de- 
pends on steel—that the prairies to be ploughed, the 
grain to be reaped, the mills and factories and mines, 
the crowded centers of cities and towns, the ships 
and railroads, telegraph lines, the presses that print 
our papers and books, and the amazing new world 
they have made, all rest on a grim foundation— steel. 

He has learned on how much steel depends—on in- 
dustries of every kind, on the powers that rule in high 
finance, on courts and laws and the makers of laws, 
on great political movements, the organization of 
labor, the tides of immigration, tenement homes, 
churches, schools and colleges, books. On these and 
all other vital parts that make this nation’s work and 
life, he has learned. that steel depends—just as all 
depends on steel. 

For the world binds swiftly together these days. 

He knows that in the years ahead lie sweeping in- 
dustrial changes, and that because our lives are 
bound so close these changes will affect us all, will 
urge and stir and try us all with vital social problems 
and threatening disasters, election upheavals, panics, 
strikes. For America is groping her way.. And he 
knows that through these struggles two. kinds of 
men will exert their forces: the men whose vision is 
narrow, each for himself and his small good; and 
the men whose vision is wide, each striving for the 
great good of the whole. 

To which of these does he belong? 
booty or service? Is he to work. for himself or the 
whole? We can not tell. Ina week from to-night 
he will be in the mills, on the night-gang, in the glow 
and the roar of the fires. This man is going to make 
steel. And that is all we know. 


* * 7 * 


Is it to be 


* * 


In the room there was deep silence, each man in- 
tense as though waiting his turn. For though they 
knew that the president would speak of no man in 
the room that night, they could feel that he was 
striking close. 


* * * * » os * 


There is a man—he said—who is going to boom his 
town. . 

This man‘ has zest, fertility and a strong 
faith in himself and his village. He has seen 
its population grow from the hundreds into the 
thousands. “A Hundred Thou- 
sand in 1920.” This is their 
slogan now. 

“That ’s a smart boy,” they 
said of him. For he knew every 
nook in his father’s store. In 
the village hotel he would sit 

















for hours listening to the traveling men; 
he was quick to pick up points, and he 
helped his father increase his stock to keep 
up with the growth of the village. He 
helped win the fight with the rival store 
to get the post-office appointment. As 
time went on, he was given charge of the 
window; and this he took great pride in, varying the 
display each week. No one had noticed that window 
before, but now people looked, and he watched the 
effect, and learned his A-B-C’s in the art of advertising. 

Then he came to college. 

“This place is dead,” he wrote home in disgust. 
“Population only four thousand. The place can 
never grow.” 

But the place did grow. For at once he began 
making friends from towns and cities all over the 
State. And with his friends on the campus at night 
there were moments when the place grew large. Even 
with a single friend in his room in one of those long 
solemn talks, the place grew. Later, when he had 
found three professors whom he called “real men,” in 
their classrooms as he listened—still the place grew. 
And in the college library, filled not only with books 
but with magazines and newspapers from all parts of 
the country—still the place grew, until there were 
hours when it became as immense as the world and 
the ages. 

And yet, as is right and natural, his thoughts have 
always come back to his town. Thev are there now. 
In his mind the village looms large to-night—large 
with possibilities. 

How is he going to boom his town? 

The store is to grow. Of that he is sure. In his 
mind he can already see it a dazzling department 
store filling a whole city block. But how shall it 
grow? What of the wages and working conditions of 
all the people he is to employ? And what of the 
goods that he offers for sale? Which is he to rely 
upon more—the goods or the advertisements ? 

The town is to grow. Hundreds of new town lots 
are to be plotted out and sold, new streets are to be 
opened. But how? Is private speculation or civic 
need to rule? Shall it grow in beauty or ugliness, in 
order or chaos, in health or disease? Are there to be 
slums? What of factory smoke, sanitation, the water 
supply, fresh air, street-railroads, parks and _play- 
grounds, sites for public buildings, schools? And 
what of city politics? Is it to be the gang, sloth, 
waste and graft? Or citizenship and progress? How 
is the town to grow? 

“A Hundred Thousand in 1920.” How does he 
see them? Citizens bringing strength to a town, or 
customers bringing cash to a store? We can not tell. 
For he is still young and he has two 
sides. He is narrow, hard and grasping 
—and he is broad, open-minded, ready 
to serve. He belongs toa vast, significant 
army scattered in villages over the plains 
from here to the Pacific Coast. This 
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man is going to boom his town. 
that is all we know. 
* * * * * * 

To most of you young Americans | 
know the next case will make little appeal. 
And yet, in many ways it is more vital to 
this nation than any case we shall take 
up to-night. 

There is a man who is going to stay on the farm. 

This was not his first choice. For as the boy grew, 
the life on the farm became tedious, dull, the winters 
long. And when at last, through his own hard work 
and his mother’s help, he made his way to college, the 
new life he discovered here in books and in athletics, 
in, the glee’ club, on the campus, the life made rich 
and glad by friends only whetted his appetite for 
more. And he began to lay his plans. By earning 
more and spending less he would save enough money 
through the four years for six long months of travel 
abroad. He would have one splendid look at the 
world. Then he would make his start in one of the 
Eastern cities. And then? The vision grew! 

But in the middle of senior year, his older brother 
suddenly died. Only his father, aging fast, was left 
to manage the work at home. And so, after bitter 
struggle, this man at last made up his mind that so 
soon as the college year was up he would go back to 
the farm. 

Since then, to his amazement, little by little a new 
vision has opened up before him. For he has begun 
to read about farms and has found new possibilities 
here. 

He has found that the farmer of to-day needs no 
longer work alone—that behind him swiftly year by 
year there is rising a powerful machine, an intricate 
system of mutual aid fast spreading over the civilized 
world, made up of keen, trained minds at work in 
colleges and schools, in laboratories, experiment 
stations, model farms, with the powers of. nations 
behind them. He has found that year by year this 
machine is gathering into itself all the old “‘rule of 
thumb ” wisdom amassed by tillers of the soil through 
the plodding centuriés; systematizing, examining all, 
and out of it all bringing to light new ways and 
methods, proved and tried; and through schools and 
stations and model farms spreading this knowledge 
over the land as a farmer scatters seed over his farm; 
displaying. marvelous results, and saying, “ Come— 
look—and believe! 

“Your farm shall be made to yield fourfold. 
Your home shall get more of the good. things of life. 
And you shall no longer work alone. You shall join 
a world-wide army, you shall’ read its bulletins week 
by week, you shall learn of its greater and steadily 
greater achievements year by year. You 
shall sce old wasted. farms all over the 
earth made new again and swamps and 
deserts and rocky lands transformed into 
vast gardens. And of all that is done 
you shall feel yourself a vital part, your 
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work shall gain in dignity, you shall feel 
it is not for yourself alone. For through 
the years you shall come to believe that 
this work of which you are a part is to 
sweep resistlessly on to an age when the 
earth shall yield food in abundance to the 
entire human race!” 

This is the vision he nas seen. How close and yet 
how far away it seems to him to-night. For he 
knows that all this can be realized only through the 
hard, steady labor of millions of young men. He 
knows that this world-wide machine is only now 
beginning its work; that it can have but little effect 
until the men on the land respond. And thinking of 
his farm to-night, he knows that this response will be 
slow; that for many years he will be a lonely outpost, 
hampered by his poverty, disheartened by the igno- 
rance, the apathy around him, struggling .on his own 
small farm to work the crude beginnings of the things 
that he has dreamed. 

Will he hold to his purpose? Or, in the monoto- 
nous daily grind, will he lose his vision and settle back, 
his mind become dull, his purpose mean, his labors 
like those of the beast he drives? Not even he him- 
self can tell. For the testing years all lie ahead. In 
a week he will be a raw recruit to the millions of men 
who work the fields—one more black dot on the 
prairies. This man is going to stay on the farm. 
And that is all we know. 


* * * oa * * * 


The next story must be briefly told. For it con- 
cerns a man | know little about, though from my 
lowly station | shall follow his career with awe. 

There is a young man who is going to fly. 

In a drowsy, unsuspecting village, this boy’s mind 
began to work. _ How it worked | can not tell. For 
| am like his village, wholly unsuspecting of the invent- 
ors who dream and contrive all over this curious 
planet of ours, till suddenly some astounding result 
is launched upon the world and me. 

Nor can | describe what this strange man has been 
learning here in college. Sometimes in my narrowness 
| have thought he was learning nothing at all. For 
often in my lectures I have been stopped by a plead- 
ing look on his face; a look that seemed to ask me: 
“Why, oh, why do you talk so much, when you 
know so little about machines?” But luckily there 
are in this college many professors more learned than 
I. Men who know about machines. And through 
them | have felt his attention caught, his thinking 
deepened, his ambition stirred by the story of inven- 
tions—from the days when men learned to strike fire 
from flint to the days when they flash their messages 

thousands of miles through wind and 
storm. Through this bewildering history 
1 have felt him groping this way and 
that, to be suddenly gripped by one 
staggering problem—the conquest of the 
air. I have felt his mind leap far away, 
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through the newspapers and magazines, to 
the men already achieving results. And 
beyond I can not follow. 

Has he stopped to think what his work 
may mean? Is war in the air to abolish 
war? Is travel by air to be made safe 
and cheap for all mankind, and so swift 

that the men of the future will look back on these 
ships and railroads cf ours as we now look back on 
the coaches and boats of one brief century ago? 
Has he stopped to think what this may mean in terms 
of human intercourse, enlightenment and progress? 
No. This strange man’s mind is bent upon strange 
practical things. His talk is as cool and convincing 
as his purpose is audacious. And | .can fathom 
neither his dreams nor their effect on the world to be. 
I can only stand with quickened pulse and watch 
him rise and soar away. At last a man has learned 
to fly. And that is all we know. 
a * * * * 


* * 


The eyes of the president twinkled. As he looked 
about the room he could see that if any man’s atten- 
tion had flagged, it had been caught again. And 
having seen this, he went on: 

Now let us come again to earth, to a case that de- 
mands all the strength of our minds; a case that 
sooner or later comes vitally close to each one of us. 

There is a man who is going to save human life. 

He is a man of science. He spurns belief in mira- 
cles. And yet it was as by a miracle that his purpose 
was aroused. For twenty years he had been a boy, 
with seemingly never an hour to spare for thought or 
work of any kind, filled by only one great zest—to 
have a good time with his friends. Until suddenly 
one of these friends fell ill. . With this friend the boy 
went to a city where lived a famous surgeon. For 
many days and nights a life hung in the balance. 
Then came death And a man returned to 
college. 


Since then he has been working hard. And what 


‘he has learned has absorbed him. 


He has seen, not in detail as yet but in its sweep- 
ing outlines, the evolution of life, from its lowest be- 
ginnings down in the womb of Mother Earth, up into 
the animal world filled with blind, pitiless struggles. 
Out of all this development he has seen man emerge. 
And finally—out of the human mass—a great collec- 
tive mind. 

A mind made up of millions of minds in men of 
every race and creed. A mind that since the time of 
its birth has never ceased working by day or by night. 
A mind that is slowly becoming clear, patiently put- 
ting all lies and errors and superstitions aside, search- 
ing into the-causes of things. A mind 
that through its gropings has come to 
believe in mutual aid, the discovery 
made by each mind-atom given out at 
once to all. A mind that is growing and 

[Continued on page 680) 
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ney!’ I gasped 


nded the Human Curiosity occupying a bench near the duck pond, 
bscured by shrubs. With a sort of invalid activity he was tossing 
thing toa flock of quarreling sparrows as | passed, and | paused on 
pretense of lighting a cigarette, but really to gaze furtively at the 
before me. It was not the eccentric splendor of his clothes, nor 
rilliancy of the royal jewels flashing from his fingers and_ necktie 
ittracted my attention. It was the absolute nonsensicality of the 
physique which constrained me to defy politeness and look 
look again. His person was the strangest combination of the 
and the ridiculous that I had ever seen. For some mysterious 
n there seemed to be no. logical connection between his head and 
body, except that they were obviously incorporated in the same 
idual. The head was conspicuously young and big and robust, the 
handsome and the neck the size that would have balanced well on 
houlders of a heavyweight champion, but below the neck the rest 
body withered away into a sort of: anatomical joke. _ His shoulders 
narrow, his legs were short and his ring-covered hands, as they 
| the crumbs, were so old and withered and palsied that half the 
ients missed their mark and dropped helplessly over his clothes. 
whole effect was like that of a wizened dwarf in a pantomime walk- 
jut under the papier-mache head of a Greek god. 
ould have passed on and missed a story had not the old-young 
alled me to his aid. Something he had just taken from his pocket 
| his tremulous clutch and fluttered to the walk before me. | 
d, picked it up and handed it back to its owner. It was a thou- 
lollar bill. 
thout a word of thanks the Curio seized the bill in his sickly little 
tore it into fine scraps, mixed the scraps with bread-crumbs 
took from his pocket, and tossed the queer composite to the 
f chattering sparrows at his feet. There was no emotion in the 
was cool, methodical and calculated. 
it's a queer way to use money!” I gasped. 
t is and it ain’t,” he croaked. “‘ They say money ’s a magician— 
me. But | sure know one thing about it. It made me, and | 
that ought to keep you for a while.” 
one was not jocular. His gaze, in fact, was rather searching and 


| WAS a clear spring morning in Central Park when | first compre- 
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pathetic. The morning was pleasant and 
| had nothing important to do, so I sat 
beside the freak, who continued scattering 
bank-notes to the birds while reciting the 
following history of his condition. 

* O26 te * * * 


I did n’t always look the way I do now. 
Six months ago | was athletic trainer and 
instructor at Gridley’s Gymnasium. I was 
twenty-seven years old then—Lord knows 
how old I am now. I stood six feet two 
inches in my socks and was always fit to 
go six rounds at the Sharkey Club and 
take a fall out of the amateur heavies. If 
1’d only had sense in proportion to my 
muscle—but what ’s the use? 

It was love that put me on the blink. 

Maybe I need say no more. Probably 
you never met Mabel Mulqueen, living 
with her Ma and studying to be an ac- 
toreen at Mrs. Updike’s Boarding Pavilion 


E never met Mabel, you won’t fully realize 
the desperate nature of this story; but there are only two or three 
women alive who can coax a man to saw off his cocoanut and present 
it to her on a silver salver, like John the Baptist. Mabel was sure one of 
that rare coterie. 

I was as anxious to marry Mabel as some folks are to get into the Union 
League Club. Mabel wasn’t averse to me, either, but she had an awful 
grouch on my job. Said she loved only me, but she never could marry 
a man who was a rubber in a gymnasium. Ain’t that like a woman? 
If you’re a rubber she wants you to be a chauffeur. When you've 
learned the chauffeur’s art at great trouble and expense, she begins to 
wish you were an actor. Well, you study to be an actor, all for her, 
and just as soon as you've got a good job with David Belasco, your 
lady begins pining because your business keeps you up iate nights. 
Do you wonder so many bright young men give up and join the Sal- 
vation Army ? 

About the time my story begins | got what was then, to me, a princely 
situation at forty per week as private massage artist, trainer and muscle- 
builder for Cornelius Morganthaler, who was, and still is, the richest man 
in captivity. To be picked out of Gridley’s Gymnasium and dropped 
into a job like that was all to the ostermoor. It was like picking a guy 
out of Huber’s Museum and giving him a star part at the New Theater. 
You can’t blame one in such a situation for wearing one’s chest poked 
out in front of one like a Colonial sideboard. 

When I blew into Mabel’s that afternoon to tell the good news, | 
thought I carried sufficient general uplift for two. | was disappointed. 
| found her standing near the enlarged crayon portrait of Dustin 
Farnum, looking sad and far away. She didn’t nestle her coronet of 
braids up against my college pin, as | had grown to expect, seeing what 
had passed between us. No. She just stood at the window gazing 


sadly up at the new electrical cocoa sign on Broadway. She heard my 


news and didn’t crack a smile. 

“| don’t see much in that,’’ she said finally. “Clancey, you’re 
always too optimushy about everything.” 

“But don’t you see?” said |. “ Think of what forty dollars a week 
will do for us. We'll be married. 1 ll be able to take you out of these 
sordid surroundings and keep you in wealth and luxury in a three-room 
flat at the corner of 225th street and St. Nicholas Avenue.” 





“You don't lav a knife to my collarbone 


until 1 see the complexion of my money” 
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Mabel paused and swallowed hard. 
down her complexion. 

‘“‘Clancey,” she says, “‘we had better end all this. 
your softer moods, I think I love you. 
means of livelihood repels my romance. No, | could: never marry a 
man who calls himself a ‘rubber.’ Can’t you see? Suppose we were 
married, and neighbors—neighbors whose husbands were in the cloak 
and suit. business—should come to call, and inquire: ‘And what is your 
husband’s business?’ and | should be obliged to reply: ‘rubber!’ Do 
you think they would understand me?” 

I took up my hat and started to go away from there. 

“ Mabel,” I remarked with some bitterness, ‘I see your position. It’s 
kind of scandalous for a poor back- 
slapper like me to blockade the 
passage when an endless line of 
dukes and earls stands night and 
day awaiting the faintest flicker of 
a smile off your ruby lips. Only 
put me on a level with the aristcc- 
racy, Mabel. That’s all I ask. 
Give me three weeks in which to 
duck my sordid destiny, to find 
some wealthy but genteel employ- 
ment and rush to your arms say- 
ing, ‘If you’ll be Mine the world 
is Yourn.’ If I have to sell my 
head to a museum or my voice to 
Oscar Hammerstein, I ’ll be back 
with the money — understand ? 
And will you have me then?” 

“Yes,’”’ says Mabel, looking up 
to me sort of idolatrous. For | 
was an able-bodied husky then, 
and when I promised her the 
world she expected me to lay it 
bleeding at her feet. 

“And will you promise mean- 
while not to hitch up with the 
first chauffeur that comes hooting 
along?” I inquired. 

“1 will,” she responded, as | 
kissed her and skidooed. But I had 
my doubts about those chauffeurs. 
You can’t tell how a woman will 
act when suddenly confronted by 
wealth and social position. So, 
with the greatest hankering toward 
frenzied finance my young life had 
ever known, I| hot-footed it down 
Fifth Avenue to find my new job. 

Cornelius Morganthaler’s home 
on Fifth Avenue is a cozy effect; 
sort of cross between Buckingham 
Palace and the Grand Central Depot. ’Way down in the basement, 
in a compartment about as big as the Seventh Regiment Armory, old 
Cornelius has had a giant gymnasium built for himself—swimming tanks, 
Turkish baths, running track, weights and pulleys of every description— 
enough to make a Sharkey out of a field-mouse. And in the midst 
of this million-dollar muscle-building layout stood the giddiest-looking 
physical specimen | have ever beheld, in or out of business hours. He 
sure was. He was a perfect example of Undeveloped Anatomy. Imag- 
ine two legs like crooked pipes stuck carelessly on a frame that bulged 
out at the waist, curved in at the chest and was hung on both sides with 
a pair of biceps about the size and condition of cherry-stone oysters. 
To add to the effect, he was dressed in a gymnasium suit and stood 
about five-feet-one in his rubber shoes. 

As I entered he was talking to a big Russian dude with a set of black 
drapers on his chin. ; 

“Who ’s the shrimp?” | asked the flunkey who led me in. 

“The shortish gentleman?” asked the trotter in a shocked tone. 
“That’s Mr. Morganthaler himself. The tallish gentleman with the 
black beard is Dr. Krakovich of the Morganthaler Institute of Vivisec- 
tional Experimentation. | dessay you have heard of him, perhaps ?”’ 

“You mean the famous surgical cut-up?”’ | remarked. ‘‘ You mean 
the guy who grafts new legs on old dogs and sends them on their way 
rejoicing? He sure could improve your boss by sticking a few able- 
bodied limbs onto what he’s got now,” says I. 

“| dessay, | dessay!”’ piped the butler, and dropped me like a keg of 
hot nails. 

Cornelius and the Doc went right on talking, heads together, quite 
absorbed. It was an awful scientific conversation, and pretty soon I got 
so tired of sitting lonesome that | gum-shoed quite close to where they 
stood. Buyt they paid no attention to me. 

“T wish it understood,” says the Doc, “ that the operation which you 
Suggest, though perfectly feasible in the light of recent discovery, in- 
volves a certaimamount of risk.”’ 

After letting out that lungfull he took a fresh breath. 


Two great tears were running 


Sometimes, in 
But it can never be. Your 





Coinelius Morganthaler, ust: 5 nis superior brain and my superior physique to stealaway my girl 
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“Tl take the risk,” says Cornelius, coldly, like the human ticker-tape. 

“‘ Not only is it a scientific risk, but a legal one as well. Such opera- 
tions are, as you know—er—irregular. It might amount to surgical 
murder. The law, you know, the law—” 

“Damn the law!” snaps out the successful financier. “Haven't I 
dodged, dazzled and defied the civil law for forty-five years? Do you 
think I’m afraid to tackle the criminal law, when my health and my 
life are at stake, as they are now? | tell you, Krakovich, my body is 
going to pieces. It can’t support this clear, strong brain of mine much 
longer. My physique’s no good to me any more. Unless | can throw 
it away and—” 

“ But strong young men, willing to undergo such an experiment, are 

, hard to find,” growled the 
Doc. 

“That can’t be,” yelled 
Cornelius. ‘“‘ Make it worth 
their while. Men will do 
anything for money. My 
life experience has taught 


me that. I’ll raise the 
price. I’ll make it a million 
dollars.” 


“The job requires a per- 
fect physical specimen,” says 
the Doc. “Such = speci- 
mens are harder to find 
among the common people 
than you imagine. Few 
draymen have strong hearts, 
most iron-workers are rheu- 
matic, alcoholism is common 
among longshoremen, and as 
to prize-fighters, too many of 
them are developed to a 
dangerous degree. A scien- 
tific, gymnasium-trained ath- 
lete would do—but how 
many men of this class would 
be willing to sacrifice their 
bodily strength, even for a 
million dollars ¢”’ 

Grasping my nerve firmly 
in my right hand | stepped 
in front of the Main Guy. 

“Why don’t you ask 
mer” | inquired. 

Old Cornelius, when he saw 
me, jumped back like a czar 
in a bed of bombs. But 
Krakovich poked me in the 
muscle and looked me over 
calmly. 

“You ’re a_ healthy -ap- 
pearing lad,” he said, “ but do you appreciate what you will be required 
to undergo?” 

‘What I would n’t undergo for a million dollars is too trifling to men- 
tion,” | said. “‘ Please regard this deal as all over except signing the 
check. Now, what do you want to-do with me?” 

“‘Cut off your head,” said Krakovich slowly. 

““My which?” | requested. 

“Your head,” he repeated. ‘‘ To ‘be more specific, surgery, as you 
know, has now become so perfected that any defective part of the 
human body—an eye, an arm, a lung—can be supplied by a healthy 
member from another body. Not only this. By careful and skilful 
manipulation, the heads of two adult human beings can be removed and 
exchanged without any serious suffering on the part of the patients. I 
hope you catch my meaning.” 

‘‘] hope you catch his meaning,” echoed old Cornelius, licking his 
pale lips. 

‘“‘ Proceed with the story of your life,” said I. 

“Well,” went on the Doc, ‘the body of our illustrious patient here, Mr. 
Cornelius Morganthaler, is so far gone in senile decay that it seems ad- 
visable for him to cast it-off, as it were—to have his wise, philanthropic 
and distinguished head transplanted on the trunk of some young athlete 
of low intelligence, perhaps, but of perfect physique.” 

“You are describing me like an encyclopedia,” | said. ‘‘ Robbed of 
all scientific terminations, the situation is this: You get a saw and 
neatly remove my knob, then you nail the old Johnnie’s block onto my 
perfect figure. After this job of cabinet-making is over, a sort of com- 
posite Me & Him effect leaps up from the operating table with a glad- 
some shout, blows down to Wall Street and proceeds to clip coupons 
with my recent fingers and thumbs. Am I right?” 

“You describe the situation with crude directness,” allowed Dr. 
Krakovich. 

Well,” 1 observed, “‘ that situation is all very well for the Trusts, 
but where do I get off at? As far as | can see, when the operation is 
over it will find my decapitated and astonished head gazing peevishly 
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a million-dollar check which it has got neither fingers nor toes to 
nd as a gentleman should. Broadway sees some very curious sights 
iring the tourist season, but I bet a nickel the Oscar at Rector’s 
would swoon over a champagne bucket if a trunkless human head 
ould stroll in some night and say sadly: ‘Please reserve me a table 

r six on the center aisle.’ ”’ 

Hem!” says old Morganthaler, clearing his. dry throat. ‘‘Of 
urse we didn’t intend to leave you entirely unprovided for—in a phys- 
l way.” 

Certainly not,’ pipes up the medico; ‘‘ your head would not be left 
thout a leg to stand on, as the proverb goes. It could be stitched to 
Morganthaler’s body, you see.” 

What, to that?” | whistled, comparing the animated budget of 
‘ets and dyspepsia with my own clean-muscled, thoroughbred: body. 
* Demon of Despair fetched me a left hook to solar plexus. I sat 
wn and nearly took the count. 

Doc,” | sang out suddenly jumping to my feet, “a million dollars 
1 whole lot of money. Life isn’t going to be any merry widow waltz 
rying around a shape like that. But I’m doing it for a girl—God 

‘er!—so get out your shears and dig as deep as you like.” 
Far be it from a scientific piker to give more than a crude vaudevilie 
tch of what happened to me that eventful afternoon. When the 
stripped me for a physical examination he acted as proud as Sir 
Purdon Clark inspecting the statue of Apollo Belvedere. He examined 

everywhere, from my heart to my innards, and occasionally he ’d 
ip his hands, yell “* perfect,” and write down something in a book. 
Pretty soon he ran to the phone and rang up his vivisection foundry, 

| next we knew six assistants and twelve nurses arrived with the 

per tools, and me and Cornelius were led to a lily-white hospital- 

ym just off the gymnasium, where we were laid side by side on twin 
and surrounded by Krakovich’s trained retinue of dog-butchers. 
ybody, it seemed to me, held a carving set of some sort or other. 

ls there any statement you wish to make before the operation?” 

d Krakovich as he gave a signal 

the chloroform squad. 

here is,” says I]. ‘‘ You don’t 

1 knife to my collarbone until I 

the complexion of my money. | 

w old Morganthaler’s Wall Street 

rd, and | don’t do any million- 

dollar job for him unless it’s down 
black and white.” 

How would you like the money P” 
ckled Cornelius from his table. 

[n thousand-dollar bills—a thou- 
id of ’em,” says I. For | had 
en wanted to see what a million 
llars looked like. 

Cornelius wrote a check and called 

of his secretaries. 

Go to the Alfalfa Exchange Bank 
1 bring it back in a valise,” he 

“Rush!” 

ive minutes later the secretary 

ight back a roll and laid it down 

he table beside me. There were 
iousand thousands in the pile. 

I’m satisfied,” says I. ‘“‘Now 

ahead with your decapitation.” 

another minute the Doc had 
pped the sleep-funnel over my 
| took a long breath. What, 

| could see the Flatiron build- 
retting down on its hands and 

; trying to crawl into the Penn- 

ania tube. All nature smiled 
whoof ! ! 

The next I knew | was lying in bed with an awful headache. “‘If | 
go to Churchill’s again on a Saturday night!” I said. I slept. 
| woke again to find a red-headed nurse at my side offering me soup. 
| tactfully dodged her by falling into another trance. 
\gain | blinked at daylight and saw the same nurse standing by with 
it | thought was the same bowl of soup. 

What time is it ?” I asked in a creaky sort of voice. 

Four o’clock, Wednesday,” she answered sort of far off. 

Wednesday! I thought it was Saturday!” | gurgled. 

You ’ve been asleep four days, sir,” she said very respectful. 
| groaned and tried to raise my hand to my fevered brow. But when 
iat hand was midway between my chest and my forehead, | stopped 

ind noticed. That wasn’t my mitt, was it? Why, it was long and 
kinny and attached to little, thin stenographer’s wrists. What had 
happened to my thumbs that they were so white and blue around the 


nails ? 


MA. 


Te. 


| started to pinch the muscles of my right arm. Holy hemlock! | 
didn’t have any muscles! I noticed the little strings of spaghetti that 
wobbled limp and lonely inside the sleeves of my nightshirt. Then | 
irned feebly on my pillow and let out a groan like a dying cow. Dr. 











Krakovich bounced into the room. He nodded two or three times and 
felt my measly little pulse. 

“Very successful!” he grunted. 

“‘Doc, is it all right—do I get my money ?” was the first question 
I asked. 

“Hush! You’ve nothing more to worry about—in a financial way— 
for the rest of your life. The money is here in a valise.ready for you 
at any time,” said Krakovich, opening a leather bag full of bank-notes. 

““How’s the boss ?” I asked. 

“Mr. Morganthaler ? He’s making wonderful progress. Says he 
feels like a new man already. He'll be out in a week or so. Of course, 
you will take a trifle longer, on account of your inferior vitality.” 

“You mean he’ll be out and knocking around town before me ?” [| 
whimpered. ‘‘Don’t let him out first—please, Doc! ! don’t want to 
have him batting around with my strong body, and me lying like a sick 
canary ina gilded cage. Promise you’ll let me loose as soon as him.” 

“Tut, tut! We’ll see what we can do when the time comes,” said 
the Doc, rolling back the bed-clothes and taking a long squint at me. 

“Doc, honest, how do I look ?” I croaked. He straightened his 
eye-glasses with a happy smile. 

“From a surgical standpoint,” he said, “you are beautiful. But 
humanly speaking you are—what shall | say >—an anomaly.” 

““What’s an anomaly?” | asked. 

He handed me a looking-glass and went out of the room. 

Well, | spent three weeks getting used to myself. Gradually my 
squab-limbs began to fidget to get away. Sol put up an awful holler 
for my money. I wanted to take it over to Mabel’s place and dump it 
at her feet, a whole bulging bale of thousand-dollar bills ! 

When | started to get up, | found | hadn’t any clothes. The old 
suit which had fit me proper before the operation now flapped about my 
spindle-shanks the way a Broadway cop’s uniform would look on Consul, 
the monk. But one of Morganthaler’s talented corps of valets saved 
the situation by loaning me an entire outfit of the old man’s clothes. 
And fancy lugs they were,too. 
All-silk underneath, patent- 
leather kicks with gray spats 
on my cute little feet, a broad- 
cloth suit and a vest that 
looked like the Crimes of the 
System by Lawson of Boston. 
On top of all this came the 
overcoat | now wear. Dinky 
shell—what? You’ll notice 
it’s lined with some kind of 
Klondyke fox and has a collar 
of real sable. Nobody can 
look at that overcoat without 
wanting to borrow money. 

Finally | got my mean little 
arms and legs into that outfit. 
A pussy-toed butler helped me 
to the door, and as he was 
showing me out I said, by 
way of politeness: 

“Chauncey, chuck my com- 
pliments to Mr. Morganthaler 
and tell him I hope he likes 
his new shape better than I 
do mine.” 

“O, sir,” says the flunk, 
“Mr. Morganthaler has per- 
fectly recovered, sir. He’s 
been out and around town for 
the past three days.” 

*‘Aha! beat me out, did he ?” 
Somehow the idea made me 
superstitious like a nigger in 
pullet season. 1 could see Old Trouble waiting for me around the corner. 
What kind of mischief was Cornelius Morganthaler getting into with that 
husky body | sold him so cheap? 

The brass doors banged behind me. I grabbed my satchelful of 
wealth, then pulled on my hat and walked out into the world. 


Did n’t Bill Shakespeare say, ‘“‘ There are lots of things in Heaven and 
earth never dreamed of in your vocabulary, Alfonso?”’ Well, as I 
stepped out on Fifth Avenue that day with my head stuck onto another 
man’s body, I reminded myself quite vivid of one of those things in 
Heaven and earth. Mister, if you’ve never been in a position like 
mine—and I bet you ain’t—you ’ll never suspect what an embarrassing 
fix | was in with Ciatncey Kelley's brain thinking one thing and Cor- 
nelius Morganthaler’s legs trying to do another. 

In the first piace, the way I acted when I got out on-the sidewalk 
was a shocking revelation to me of how little headwork and how much 
footwork we use in the general course of our daily business. Us all- 
hurnan folks, like you and me and Governor Hughes, think we ’re run by 

[Continued on page 684) 


I affixed Cornelius Morganthaler's 
well-known signature to a billion 
dollars’ worth of transactions 
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“You want a breezy, quick, fast-going first act” 








n1AKE up the quatrain for 
yourself, the theme being 
Musical Comedies and the last 
line being, “I’d rather see 
than write one.” That is the 
text, the burden, the reasor- 
to-be, the calcium light motif of this story. 

In default of an Editor’s Prefatory Note in 
italics, let it be said that I am not one of the 
legion of playwrights-with-a-grievance, that | am 
not writing this to “‘get back” at anybody, that 
I am not “beefing,” not martyring, that | 
attribute the unsuccess of my first cold plunge 
into the “‘show game” to nothing but my own 
lack of ability, equipment, training and fitness, 
that I still owe the manager money, that the 
manager I refer to is neither an altruist nor a 
villain, but is about the Average Manager, 
neither better nor worse, and that, if you will 
pardon the brazenness of my modesty, | am 
utterly unused to writing about myself in the 
first person singular. 1 question my ability to 
make my ‘“I’s” behave. “No wonder he 
could n’t write a comedy,” you say, “if that’s 
a sample of his sprightly humor.” But if you 
will read as much of the story as the proofreader has to, you may dis- 
cover even more reasons. 

If you were a newspaper man and had written or were anxious to 
write a play or a musical comedy libretto—but that is tautological. 
There are only two newspaper men in the world who never have written 
an alleged play and intend never to write one. They are Henry L. 
Mencken and Glenmore Davis, and they are so proud of the distinction 
that they have formed the Association of Newspapermen Who-Never- 
Have-Written-and-Expect-Never-to-Write-a-Play. 

And so, after this long and verbose sparring for an opening, if, I 
Tepeat, you were a newspaper man and on Febuary 10, 1909, you had 
received a letter from Chicago saying in part as follows : 

“‘| am very anxious to secure a piece on the lines of ‘ The Time, the 
Place, and the Girl.” | say that, for the reason that I have a star by 
the name of John E. Young, who is really a sensation in this section of 
the country, and we want to get him a piece that will suit him. It must 
be a modern character, as he is a very nice looking fellow and I believe 
in a man continuing in a character in which he has achieved success. 
He is quite a fast talker, natty, dances very well and sings excellently 
and is in every way wonderfully clever. We will have an opportunity to 
do a piece here by April and my ambition now is to get a play for him. 

“O. Henry has written a story for Collier’s that fits Young to the 
ground. How would you. like to cooperate with him?” 

You would, being unbusiness-like and unversed in theatrical ways, reply 
at once, saying that you 
would like it above all 
things and that as soon as 
you had mailed the letter 
you would call on O. Henry 
and see what he thought 
about it. You would— 
pardon me—|I called on O. 
Henry and we discussed it 
at length. His other pseu- , 
donym was Barkis. We ' 
agreed to collaborate, both 
of us to work on the dia- 
logue and both on the lyrics. 


<i manager's idea of the public 
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(And as it happéned, it 
was almost a complete 
collaboration. Hardly 
an independent line was 
written.) But both of 
us had families to sup- 
port and felt that we 
could not afford to gam- 
ble our time, so we 
wrote the manager that 
we would go ahead with 
it if the usual advance 
royalties were forthcom- 
ing. 










“Feb. 16, 1909. 
“Your proposition at 
hand and contents of 
%< same have been thought 
out. First, | think the 
. shoe is on the wrong 
foot and it’s rather 

, tight. If I did n’t want 
MR. ADAMS the piece I would not 

have asked O. Henry to 

write it, and if | wasn’t 

in a hurry to get it produced, | would n’t have said anything to you 
about it. 

“Second, | am taking all the chances with two unknown librettists 
and if there is any speculation at all, | have got all of it and you have 
none. These are the facts. You must realize that both of you know 
very little about the technique of the stage and before the piece is able 
to be produced | have got to bring somebody in to have it put in shape. 
Nothing would please me more than to put coin in the bank for both of 
you, but I don’t want to get tied up and not have any play... I 
am in earnest . . .” 

He certainly was in earnest. Never was a man more wrapped up in 
anything than that manager was in this projected musical comedy. He 
breathed it. He had rather an engaging personality, too. O. Henry 
and I both liked him. Again I assure the reader and him that this 
story is not being written to “‘show up” anybody or to vent any animus. 
It is merely a report of happenings. 

Came then this letter to O. Henry: 

“| don’t suppose anybody admires your writings more than | do and 
I want to get you started in musical comedy because | know it will be a 
big thing for you. After you make a success of this one, every manager 
in New York will be lying on his stomach holding up money in his hands 
asking you to take it. 

“George Ade never made a dollar until Henry Savage produced his 
plays, and | hope | will occupy the same position with you and that you 
will be as true to me as Ade was to Savage. | think under the circum- 
stances it would be a good scheme to let Adams do the work and have 
you suggest the characterizations and anything else you want to.” 

Followed more correspondence, a trip to Chicago—of which the man- 
ager divided the expense with me—to talk things over and to see the star, 
who was then playing in South Bend, Indiana, and appraise his work, 
and to arrange the contracts. Liberal enough contracts they were, too. 
We were to write a musical comedy based on said magazine story, fur- 
nish it in its completed form on or before the first day of July, 1909, 
“and that said musical comedy when so presented shall be satisfactory 
to said first party.”” For which each of us was to receive five hundred 
dollars advance royalty and one and one-quarter per cent. of the gross 
weekly receipts. The checks covering the advance royalty came by 
return mail. 
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We—O. Henry and I—were in earnest, too. We were 
terested in the piece and were anxious to please a 
nanager who had gone out of his way to get us. Il, 
pecially, who had wasted many an. hour waiting in 
theatrical offices, was grateful to this manager who had 
en me my first chance. And I still am. 

\ll this time O. Henry and I would convene nearly 

ery afternoon and talk the thing over, outlining scenes, 
making notes of bits of dialogue, tentative ideas for lyrics 

id so on. We intended, for instance, to lay the first 

ene in a small town theater. A melodrama company 
was ending a performance, not to bore you with details. 
in a letter to the manager we spoke of our progress. 

Came this: “March 18, 1909. 

There is one thing I want to impress upon you. 

Do not have an interior scene for the first act. Exterior 
the thing in musical comedy. When‘ The Earl and the 
Girl’ was originally produced here in Chicago with an in- 
terior scene it killed the piece. Afterward they changed 
t to an exterior and played to ten and twelve thousand 
1 week. You want all the sunshine you can possibly 
nject into a musical comedy. Color is half the battle.” 

Then: “ April 5, 1909. 

We must settle on the title of the new piece, otherwise we will have 

printing when we open. I have written to Sloane (A. Baldwin Sloane, 
who was to compose the music) to-day the same thing. | wish you three 
would get together and decide on some title.” 

And: “April 7, 1909. 

it looks to me as though we will be able to get the piece on here in 
Chicago during July, so the sooner we get it the better position we will 
be in to produce it, and we will have a longer run.” 

We enjoyed werking at this time. It was fun blocking out the plans 
ind O. Henry was simply shedding whimsical ideas for lines and situa- 
tions. | would keep the manager advised of the progress made and in 
most of my letters, for no particular reason, | would wind up with some 
ridiculous suggestion, usually an atrocious pun. Once, for instance, | 
wrote: ‘P. S.—We thought it would be excessively comic to have the 
Indian say something about his love of card-playing, so that the comedian 
might ask’ him if he were descended from Poker-hontas.”’ 

But: 

Be careful not to put that ‘ Poker-hontas’.joke in your book unless 
you emphasize the poker. I must confess | had to read it over three 
times before | got the joke. You are a high-forehead humorist, but be 
careful you don’t get some of those top-haired jokes in the book. If 
you do they will never see them; in fact, they must see them to under- 
tand them. Sometimes blue prints go with jokes, but we don’t want 
those kind.” 

Oh, yes, the title. Not to go into the plot, it concerned an anthro- 
pological expedition sent to Yucatan to inquire into the theory that the 
\merican Indian was descended from the ancient Aztecs—aztechnology 
O. Henry called it. Finally, after several experiments in our collabor- 

tory, we distilled “‘ The Enthusiaztecs”’ and forwarded our suggestion. 
“ April 10, 1909. 
Your two favors at hand and also the title, and 1 am awfully sorry 
we can’t agree with you. It sounded to us like the title of an amateur 
performance given by the Lincoln Memorial High School,.or something 
like that. Can’t you imagine what the ‘fly guy’ 
would say when he would look at a title like that ? 
[here is no commercial value to your title. I am 
betting all my money on you. Please, please don’t 
get foolish ideas in your head, but get down to the 
people. They must eat it as well as see it. They 
don’t want to think; they don’t pay for that.” 

But the title “inspiration” soon came. It was 
O. Henry’s, and | am still of the opinion that it 
was an excellent titlke—‘‘ Lo.” As originally written 

1e comedy emphasized the reversion to type of the 
indian, and tried to show, as Pope suggested, after 

‘Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind. 


To be, contents his natural desire. 
He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire.” 
We got a telegram of congratulation on the title, 
nd then we wrote a scenario, which elicited: 
“ April 15, 1909. 
lhe scenario is all right. It shows possibilities 
of really an awfully good piece. 1 know you are 
going to give me a good show—I always felt that 
way. You area smart fellow, O. Henry is a genius, / 
and Sloane is a ‘smart kid’— may I say a tuneful 
one. It is a big combination and is sure to bring 
forth results. The whole thing is bully, and has 
more motive than any musical comedy | have read 
in a long time. It is a good idea, and you are 
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“The territory we play is 
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to look more like a New York proposition all 
the time. 

“Don’t forget the atmosphere in the first act— 
some types of Washington girls, such as the girl 
seeking a government position, the woman of the 
world, the embassador’s daughter, bride and groom 
—would not be a bad idea. The tourist, the foreign 
diplomat—such characterizations are helpful in the 
first act. You want a breezy, quick, fast-going 
first act. Remember one thing: that the average 
man makes up his mind what the show is going to 
be by the first act. 

“In reply to your letter received to-day, I wired 
O. Henry, congratulating you both on your title 
‘Lo,’ which is bully. You can advertise it easy 
and it looks good in type.” 

In another of my postscripts | made the obvious 
play on the title, saying that of course now the 
title-réle would have to be assumed by a “Lo” 
comedian. 

“ April 17, 1909. 

“* By the way, your question about a low comedian 
playing the title-réle is n’t a bad idea; still | think 
that a man of rather dignified appearance would be more helpful, because 
when he descends to break the prohibition laws of South America there 
is going to be a scream; where if the said comedian should start to be 
undignified at the beginning a great deal of the fun would be lost. The 
old saying—‘ Everything is told by comparison,’ and | think by having 
John E. Young the real funny man, it would serve our story better. 
This, of course, is for earnest consideration, and we shall gladly be 
advised by you.” 

Later: 

“| want to compliment you very much on the songs. I know very 
well that Sloane is hard to please and the lyrics must have been beyond 
his expectation to have him as enthusiastic as he is. Nothing helps a 
composer more than a good lyric, and I know you are the boy that can 
put them over.” 

And then: “May 19, 1909. 

“T note your quotation —‘We love the United States, but O, Yu- 
catan!’ Let me sing my little song as follows: ‘O, for a libretto! 
O, libretto, how I want my libretto!’ 

“If I don’t get a manuscript pretty soon | will have nervous pros- 
tration.” 

And: “May 21, 1909. 

“Yours of Wednesday at. hand and glad to hear from you, and kind 
of makes me feel you are thinking of us. You are at liberty to do any- 
thing you want to with the piece. Lay the locale wherever you care to, 
and the only thing | want is a satisfactory settlement of the matter so | 
can have a scenic artist call on you and get your ideas.” 

This on the receipt of three songs: 

“The lyrics are wonderful. 1 always considered that the English 
wrote the best lyrics but I will not think so any longer. There is noth- 
ing in the world to prevent these three numbers being hits and when you 
get three hits in a musical comedy you have a high percentage. 

“This man Mathews is very, very artistic and | want him to get 
an idea for the scenery as well as the costumes. Your color scheme is 
very. important. It is unnecessary to say we are 
both enthusiastic in hearing. O. has done some 
great stuff. There is nobody in the world can beat 
him if he applies himself. 1 am particularly happy 
this morning over your note and the music.” 

And: 

‘“‘We are going to make this the biggest musical 
success of the season. It must be. We have got 
the money and brains and there is no reason why 
it should n’t be a success. Congratulating you 
with all my heart, believe me. . . .” 

All this time, of course, we were working on the 
book and the lyrics. Hitherto we had supposed 
that in the construction of musical comedies a 
librettist wrote some verses and a composer evolved 
a melody to fit them. But most of our songs were 
constructed to fit tunes the composer had already 
written. | am not saying that this method is 
absolutely wrong, but it is infinitely harder work 
for the lyricist and is likely to result in a worse 
song than otherwise. It made our work more diffi- 
cult, at any rate. Take an unfamiliar melody— 
often irregular as to meter—and try to fit intelii- 
gible, singable, rhythmical words to it. No won- 
der that after a month or two of it the barber 
tells you that it’s getting pretty thinon top. And 
yet the two songs-that sold more copies than the 
others combined were written in that reverse Eng- 
lish manner. 

More letters and rumors of letters. On June to 
we mailed the manuscript—’script you dust call it 
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if you’re in the show business—of the first act, and the following day 
received a telegram: ‘‘ Congratulations on first act. Full of splendid 
material.” 

Soon after this, one of the manager’s partners, well-intentioned aid 
kind of heart, came to New York and called on us. We were working 
hard on a part for a woman who had to be placed in the company, for 
reasons. We had written a song cr two for her and distorted the piece 
somewhat in order to give her something todo. This, said the mana- 
ger’s kind-hearted partner, was unnecessary—a few lines would suffice. 
We changed things around to conform to this idea. Understand that 
we were plastic. We confessed to an ignorance about stage technique 
and said we were not too proud to take suggestions from anybody who 
cared to offer them, Oh, fatal error! Ch, foolish candor! Because we 
admitted that we knew as little about dramatic construction as any 
street-cleaner, the management assumed the corollary; that, therefore, 
any street-cleaner could assist us with the work. (Lest any misunder- 
standing, let me hasten to add that eight or nine did not.) The good- 
hearted partner told us that what you needed in a musical comedy— 
take it from him—was comedy and music and a good cast, whereat, not 
to be outdone in gravity, we responded that now that we knew those 
secrets, the thing was as good as done, and that, of course, inexperienced 
as we were, we could not be expected to know the nuances of playwright- 
ing. O. Henry and | treasure the interview. It was beautiful. He 
ordered us—and we imagined he had authority—to put in 
a “juvenile” part to increase what he called, several times 
an hour, “contentions” and “cross purposes.” Which we 
did, reconstructing the entire book therefor. ‘He thinks,” 
wrote a friend of ours who saw him on his return, “that 
you and O. Henry are a pair of deity- 
abandoned fools and that Sloane trios 
it, but is certain that he put all three 
of you on the right track and that 
“Lo” will now be “all to the good.” 
But we liked him, despite the weeks of 
unnecessary trouble he caused us. He 
was so ingenuous. 

Work was going forward now on the 
second act; work according to many 
and conflicting orders, hints and sug- 
gestions. The manager had written 
his intention of coming to New York 
on July 1 and had told us to deliver 
the manuscript to him there, but he 
was delayed by a legal matter and so 
we mailed the first two scenes of the 
second act on June 30. No telegram 
this time, but—in pencil 

“July 2, 1909. 

“After reading your two scenes I did 
not sleep all night. They are awful.” 

Probably they were. We telegraphed 
back that there was no compulsion to 
accept anything awful and that we 
would return the advance royalties on 
request. No answer. A few days later 
the manager arrived in New York. We 
had a conference. Rather we listened 
to him. Unless one wished to inter- 
rupt, anything else was out of the ques- 
tion. After hours of trying to offer 
suggestion after suggestion, we gave up, 
weary and beaten. There is no appeal 


from a manager’s “I’ve been in this 
business twenty-seven years and | 
know.” Argument, unless one wishes 
mere elocution practise, is futile. ‘‘Two and two,’”’ says a manager, 
profoundly and confidentially, ‘‘are five.” ‘‘ But—” you begin. “‘ You’re 


inexperienced,’ says the manager, “and you don’t know, believe me. 
I’ve been in this business twenty-seven years. We need comedy here. 
Laughs is what we want, all the time.” 

Which brings to mind a story. When Augustus Thomas was attending 


the rehearsals of ‘‘ The Witching Hour,” a member of the producing firm 


was annoying him by continual interruptions and meaningless comments. 
Mr. Thomas kept his dignity and temper, however. The interruptions 
increased. ‘Wait a minute,” cried the manager. “Right here, Mr. 
Thomas, we want to have a lot of bright, snappy lines, full of humor.” 

Mr. Thomas turned to the manager. “As for instance?” he queried. 

Back to ‘‘Lo.’’ Followed chaos—ground and lofty, plain and fancy, 
animal and vegetable, hither and yon—tragic and comic chaos. Our 
manager called in a man in whose skill in dramatic construction he had 
the utmost faith. He was to “‘ rewrite’ the horrible mess we had thrown 
together. We were passive, pro consuetudine. He “rewrote” it and as 
he himself admitted to us, did it badly. He told us there was no need 
to do anything to it, that it was all right as it stood, but the manager 
wanted it done and he had to do it. He was like the copy-reader who 
considers any change in a reporting story an improvement. But he was 
an honest, likeable chap and we again ‘“‘rewrote” the book, this time in 
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. accordance with his outline. His dialogue had to be rejected wholly. 


“Do it that way ” said the manager, referring to the new outline as he 
left for Chicago, “‘and | ’ll have no kick.” We did it that way. I vio- 
late no confidence in saying that O. Henry never worked harder or more 
conscientiously on anything in his life. He lost weight. He worried. Day 
and night we worked on it, for rehearsals were called for July 26. Again 
we sent on the completed script, this being the third or fourth “‘ rewrite.” 
As we mailed it, O. Henry recited in a singular, minor key: 
“* Dramatization is vexation; 
Revision is as bad; 
This comedy perplexes me 
And managers drive me mad.” 

This, remember, was the libretto as ordered, according to the mana- 
gerial blue prints and specifications. 

Then: ‘July 28, 1909. 

“Tt is useless for me to go into details about the second act. The 
only thing is we must do a,lot of work, and I don’t want to get Blank 
or somebody out here in Chicago to do it. You are the one and you 
can do the work of the filling in, situations and changes that must be 
done to the act to put it in a playable 
condition. . Now I think the best thing 
for you to’do is to arrange to leave New 
York next week and stay with us as 
long as youcan. This means a great 
deal to you but it means more to me 
than you have any idea of. | don’t want 
to take the piece on the road knowing 
I will have to close it immediately after 
opening, which | think would be the 
result of ‘Lo’ in its present condition, 
but if you come out here and get in 
touch with the rehearsals and the peo- 
ple and see these gaps and awful stage 
waits and other details, you will realize 
that everything I write you is true 
and will be anxious to jump in and 
put it in shape. Now these are the 
facts and I am writing you friendly, 
kindly, and am even willing to make 
a railroad deal from Buffalo over the 
Wabash to Chicago for you. We are 
making good progress with the first act 
and expect to get into the second next 
week. Won’t you give this consider- 
ation and appreciate the tone in which 
it is written and realize | want success 
and we can not have it unless we are 
all working together ?”’ 

In the first act we had an entrance 
song for the comedian, the idea being 
how easy it was to make people laugh, 
with illustrations, such as mentioning 
friec eggs, stout people, New Rochelle, 
slipping on a banana peel, and so on. 
One of the choruses ran: 













‘*When ycu sing the second stanza, 

Speak of Taft or Miss Friganza— 

You can always get a laugh with that.” 

Came this: “Mr. Temple, who is 
rehearsing Mr. Young’s number in the 
first act, “You Can Always Get a 
Laugh,’ and all of us have agreed that 
the song will not get over and we 
thought it advisable to ask you to 
write a new lyric. We tried the new 
music by Sloane, but that doesn’t help. The territory we play is not 
familiar with Friganza and Taft and you want to give them more of a 
song and less of a flip style of lyric. We all appreciate that the lyric is 
a wonderful piece of rhyme, but to establish O’Day in his first song we 
must have more story. The day of the topical song is done. It is too 
much like the song of our specialty number. I wish you would give 
this thought, and now that you have nothing else on your mind, try to 
get out something new. A good character song with a march tempo is 
essential. Young and Brown just suggested an idea. ‘When | Go Out 
With Tammany On Parade,’ ‘How Proud | Am to Walk Along With 
Tim, Little Tim,’ and that sort of thing. The characterization of the 
song could be immense, ard you, who are more familiar with thé piece 
than anybody else, should be able to write the song. A topical song 
never sells a sheet of music and is what is called a stage hit. You might 
as well have a good income as well as reputation.” 

In response to the suggestion that I come on to Chicago, | replied that 
I could not afford the expense incidental to the trip and the foregoing of 
my salary for two or three weeks, but that if my expenses were paid I 
should be glad to go and do all that I could. Indeed, | wanted very 
much to go. 

Well, after some uninteresting dickering about expenses, which | 

[Continued on page 691) 
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C\ A BASEBALL STORY 


enced in my career as a baseball manager. And 
there was more than the usual reason why | must 
pull the team out. A chance for a business deal 
vended upon the good-will of the stockholders of 
Worcester club. On the outskirts of the town 
a little cottage that | wanted to buy, and this 
yended upon the business deal. My whole future 
ypiness depended upon the little girl 1 hoped to 
| in that cottage. 
ming to the Worcester Eastern League team, I had 
| a strong aggregation and an enthusiastic following. 
illy had a team with pennant possibilities. Providence 
a strong rival, but | beat them three straight in the 
ing series, set a fast pace, and likewise set Worcester 
ball mad. The Eastern League clubs were pretty evenly 
tched; still | continued to hold the lead until misfortune 
rtook me. 
Gregg smashed an umpire and had to be laid off. Mul- 
ey got spiked while sliding and was out of the game. 
\shwell sprained his ankle and Hirsch broke a finger. 
Radbourne, my great pitcher, hurt his arm on a cold day 
he could not get up his old speed. Stringer, who had 
itted three hundred and seventy-one and led the league 
year before, struck a bad spel! and could not hit a barn 
r handed up to him. 
Then came the slump. The team suddenly let down; 
to pieces; played ball that would have disgraced an 
iteur nine. It was a trying time. Here was a great 
strong everywhere. A little hard luck had dug upa 
and now! Day by day the team dropped in the 
When we reached the second division the newspapers 
1 us. Worcester would never stand‘for a second divi- 
team. Baseball admirers, reporters,’,fans—especially 
ins—are fickle. The admirers quit, the reporters grilled 
and the fans, though they stuck to the games with that barnacle-like 
nacity peculiar to them, made life miserable for all of us. 1 saw the 
int slowly fading, and the successful season, and the business deal, 
the cottage, and Milly— 
t when | thought of her I just could not see failure. Something 
t be done, but what? .I was at the end of my wits. When Jersey 
beat us that Saturday, eleven to two, shoving us down to fifth 
place with only a few percentage points above the Fall River team, | 
w desperate, and locking my players.in the dressing-room | went 
them. My way of managing had always been pretty easy for 
ers. Perhaps | had not been rough because somehow | had been 
enough to get good work out of them without driving. This 
ich, however, had to have something. . They had lain down on me 
| needed a jar. I told them so straight and flat, and being bitter, | 
| not pick and choose my words. 
\nd fellows,”’ | concluded, ‘‘ you’ve got to brace. A little more of 
and we can’t pull out. I tell you you’re a championship team. We 
id that pennant cinched. A few cuts and sprains and hard luck—and 
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you all quit! Youlay down! I ’ve been patient, 
| ’ve plugged for you. Never a man have | 
fined or thrown down. But now I’m at the end 
of my string. I’m out to fine you now and I’ll 
release the first man who shows 
the least yellow. 1 play no more 
substitutes. Crippled or not you 
guys have got to get in the game.” 

I waited tocatch my breath and 
expected some such outburst as managers usually 
get from criticised players. But not a word! Per- 
haps my hot passion, my sudden change from habit- 
ual good nature, had surprised my men out of 
speech. As to that, | knew I would get it pres- 
ently, for these players of mine were not young- 
sters, nor in any way lamb-like. Then | addresed 
some of them personally. 

“Gregg, your lay-off ends to-day. You play 
Monday. Mullaney, you’ve drawn your salary for 
two weeks with that spiked foot. If you can’t run 
on it—well, all right, but I put it up to your good 
faith. I’ve played the game and | know it’s hard 
to run ona sore foot. But you can doit. Ashwell, 
your ankle is lame, | know—now, can you run?” 

“Sure I can. I’m not a quitter. I’m ready to 
go in,” replied Ashwell. 

“Good! A little more of that and Worcester 
will strike her gait. Say, Stringer, are you ever 
going to get another hit? You, who batted three 
hundred and seventy-one last year, falling down 
and fanning before some of these lob pitchers! 
You, with the eyes of big league managers on you 
—are you going to keep on piffing up Texas 

“Callhim ‘Pogie’’ jeaguers and fungoes ?”’ 

“Con, I’ve got a hunch that my bad spell is 
over,” replied Stringer, soberly. “I’ve got some new sticks and if | 
don’t kill these pitchers from now on Ill demand my release.” 

‘“‘Raddy, how about you?” I said, turning to my star twirler. 

‘Connelly, I’ve seen as fast a team in as bad a rut and yet pull out,” 
returned Radbourne. ‘‘We’re about due for the brace. When it comes 
—look out! As for me, well, my arm isn’t right, but it’s acting these 
warm days in a way that tells me it will be soon. It’s been worked too 
hard. Can’t you get another pitcher? I’m not knocking Herne or 
Cairns. They ’re good for their turn, but we need a new man to help 
out. And he must be a cracker-jack if we’re to get back to the lead.” 

‘“‘ Where on earth can | find such a pitcher?” I shouted, almost dis- 
tracted. ‘‘Haven’t I offered big money for some of these pitchers? 
It’s simply impossible now to buy or trade.” 

“Well, that’s up to you,” replied Radbourne. 

Up to me it certainly was, and I cudgeled my brains for inspiration. 
After I had given up in hopelessness it came in the shape of a notice I read 
in one of the papers. It was a brief mention of an amateur Worcester 
ball team being shut out ina game with a Rickettsville nine. I had 
never heard of Rickettsville, but I knew several of the 
amateur players, and knew them to be good stickers. So, 
chasing a blind hope, | hunted up a couple of them and 
asked about the Rickettsville pitcher. What they said 
was a-plenty! Rickettsville played Sunday ball, which 
gave me an opportunity to look them over. Somehow 
I sensed the opportunity to be the one of my life. Rick- 
ettsville was tucked away off in the hills somewhere, close 
to the State line, but it did not matter to me where or 
how far. 

It took some train riding and then a journey by coach 
to get to Rickettsville. The town was no different from 
other country towns I had seen, except that when I rode 
in it appeared to be deserted. The reason for this, how- 
ever, became manifest when | reached the ball grounds. 
All the inhabitants were there. The field was laid out 
in a fine big meadow which made me think of Stringer 
and how he would like to hit a ball there and see it roll. 

I mingled with the crowd of talking rustics. There 
was only one little ‘‘ bleachers” and this was loaded to 
the danger-point with the feminine adherents of the 
teams. Most of the crowd centered alongside and back 
of the catcher’s box. I edged in and got a position 
just behind the stone that served as home plate. 

Hunting up a player in this way was no new thing to 
me. | was too wise to make myself known before | had 
sized up the merits of my man. So, before the players 
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came upon the field | amused myself watching the rustic fans and lis- 
tening to them. Verily a baseball fan is a queer product. There is 
absolutely no comprehending him. I ventured a couple of questions. 
The first, an innocent query to a lanky individual as to whether they 
played good ball up there, was an unfortunate one. I had to move a 
little away from that vicinity. Then the other question, relative to 
Rickettsville’s chances of winning, brought out the amazing fact that 
Rickettsville could not lose. Then a roar announced the appearance of 
the Rickettsville team and their op- 
ponents, who wore the name of Spats- 
burg on their Canton flannel shirts. 
The uniforms of these country am- 
ateurs would have put a Philadelphia 
Mummer’s parade to the blush, at least 
for bright colors. But after one 
amused glance | got down to the 
stern business of the day, and that 
was to discover a pitcher, and failing 
that, baseball talent of any kind. 

Never shall I forget my first glimpse 
of the Rickettsville twirler. He was 
far over six feet tall and as lean as 
a fence-rail. He had a great shock 
of light hair, a sunburned, sharp- 
featured face, wide sloping shoulders, 
and arms enormously long. He was 
about as graceful and had about as 
much of a baseball walk as a crippled 
cow. 

“He’s a rube!”’ | ejaculated, in 
disgust and disappointment. 

But when I had seen him throw 
one ball to his catcher I grew as 
keen as a fox on a scent. What speed he had! I got round closer to 
him and watched him with sharp, eager eyes. He was a giant. To be 
sure, he was lean, raw-boned as a horse, but powerful. What won me 
at once was his natural, easy swing. He got the ball away with scarcely 
any effort. | wondered what he could do when he brought the motion 
of his body into play. 

“ Bub, what might be the pitcher’s name?” I asked of a boy. 

“Huh, mister, his name might be Dennis, but it ain’t. Huh!” 
replied this country youngster. Evidently my third question had thrown 
some implication upon this particular player. 

“| reckon you be a stranger in these parts,” said a pleasant old 
fellow. ‘‘ His name’s Hurtle—Whitaker Hurtle. Whit fer short. He 
hain’t lost a gol darned. game this.summer. No-.sir-ee! Never pitched 
any before, nuther.” 

Hurtle! What a remarkably fitting name! 

“He played some other position, eh?” | asked. 

“Nope. Last summer our pitcher got hurt, an’ Whit he come up an’ 
sez he guessed he could throw hard enough. Then he learned to pitch 
curves. Say! he can curve a ball round a corner.” 

Rickettsville chose the field and the game began. Hurtle swung with 
his easy motion. The ball shot across like a white bullet. It was a 
strike, and so was the next, and the one succeeding. He could not 
throw anything but strikes, and it seemed the Spatsburg players could 
not make even a foul. 

Outside of Hurtle’s work the game meant little to me. And I was so 
fascinated by what I saw in him that | could hardly contain myself. 
After the first few innings I no longer tried to. I yelled with the 
Rickettsville rooters. The man was a wonder. A blind 
baseball manager could have seen that. He had a 
straight ball, shoulder high, level as a stretched string, 
and fast. He had a jump ball, which he evidently 
worked by putting on a little more steam, and it was the 
speediest thing | ever saw in the way of a shoot. He 
had a wide-sweeping out-curve, wide as the blade of a 
mowing scythe. And he had a drop—an unhittable drop. 
He did not use it often, for it made his catcher dig too 
hard into the dirt. But whenever he did | glowed all 
over. Once or twice he used an underhand motion 
and sent in a ball that fairly swooped up. It could not 
have been hit with a board. And best of all, dearest to 
the manager’s heart, he had control. Every ball he 
threw went over the plate. He could not miss it. To 
him that plate was as big as a house. 

What a find! Already | had visions of the long- 
looked-for brace of my team, and of the pennant, and 
the little cottage, and the happy light of a pair of blue 
eyes. What he meant to me, that country pitcher 
Hurtle! He shut out the Spatsburg team without a 
run or a hit or even a scratch. Then | went after him. 
I collared him and his manager, and there, surrounded 
by the gaping players, | bought him and signed him 
before any of them knew exactly what I was about. | 
did not haggle. | asked the manager what he wanted 
and produced the cash; | asked Hurtle what he wanted, 


The crowd stormed and 
railed and hissed 
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doubled his ridiculously modest demand, paid him an advance, and got 
his name to the contract. Then | breathed a long, deep breath; the first 
one for weeks. Something told me that with Hurtle’s signature in my 
pocket I had the Eastern League pennant. Then | invited all concerned 
down to the Rickettsville hotel. 

Nothing on this earth; not even wildfire on a dry, windy prairie, flies 
so swiftly as baseball gossip.. In half an hour the hotel was surrounded 
by an excited mob. It escorted Hurtle and me to the other hotel, where 
we were to take the coach. I hung to Hurtle 
like a leech. Twice he mumbled something 
about seeing somebody off, but it did not go 
with me until | saw there was a girl. * | weak- 
ened at that, let him go, and was in—mortal 
dread lest he would slip out of my clutches. 
While | was waiting, the pleasant old rustic 
who had been my informant at the game sidled 
up to me with a wise look 
and mysterious wink. 

“Stranger, I knowed all 
the time’ what you was. You 
didn’t fool me none,” he 
said, and taking me by the 
sleeve he drew me a little 
way out of the crowd. “I’m 
a-goin’ to tell you somethin’ 
about Whit Hurtle. Whit’s 
a queer boy. I knowed him 
when he worked out here to 
the poorhouse. You jest bet 
I know Whit! He had it in 
fer this Spatsburg team an’ 
was some riled. Whit’s so 
softy he can’t pitch or do 
nothin’ ‘cept when he’s stirred up. But you oughter see him when 
he’s mad! By gosh! Wal, mebbe up there among you city ball 
players Whit ’ll be kinder shy an’ skeered. So I’m tellin’ you—make 
him mad! An’ sometimes it’s hard to rile Whit. But there’s one 
way thet never fails, if you dare risk it. Remember, | ain’t sayin’ it’s 
safe. Call him ‘ Pogie!’ Whit gits like a mad bull when he hears thet. 
You see the boys hereabouts call us old poorhouse fellers ‘ Pogies.’ Whit 
worked out there an’ he hates thet name. So if you can’t git no other 
way to rile Whit, call him ‘ Pogie !’”’ 

| thanked my well-meaning and voluble friend; and getting a glimpse 
of Hartle in the crowd | dived for him, and presently landed him in the 
coach. We got a rousing cheer as we rode away. 

We made connections at the railroad junction and reached Worcester 
at midnight in time for a good sleep. 1 took the silent and backward 
pitcher to my hotel. In the morning we had breakfast together. | 
showed him about Worcester and then carried him off to the ball grounds. 

I had ordered morning practise, and as morning practise is not con- 
ducfve to the cheerfulness of ball players, | wanted to reach the dressing- 
room a little late. When we arrived, all the players had dressed and 
were out on the field. | had some difficulty in fitting Hurtle with a 
uniform, and when | did get him dressed he resembled a two-legged 
giraffe decked out in white shirt, gray trousers and maroon stockings. 

Spears, my veteran first-baseman and captain of the team, was the 
first to see us. 

“Sufferin’ umpires !” yelled Spears. ‘‘ Here, you micks! Look at this 
Con’s got with him!” 

What a yell burst from that sore and disgruntled bunch of ball-tossers ! 


“I'm a-goin to 
lick you, too” 
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Vy players were a grouchy set in practise anyway, and to-day they were 
in their meanest mood. 
Hey, beanpole !” 
Get onto the stilts!” 
‘Con, where did you find that? ” 
| cut short their chaffing with a sharp order for batting practise. 
Regular line-up, now, no monkey-biz,” I went on.: ‘‘ Take two 
cracks and a bunt. Here, Hurtle,” I said, drawing him toward the 
pitcher’s box, “don’t pay any attention to their talk. That’s only the 

n of ball-players. Go in now and practise a little. Lam a few over.”’ 

Hurtle’s big freckled hands closed nervously over the ball. 1 thought 
it best not to say more to him, for he had a rather wild look. | remem- 
bered my own stage fright upon my first appearance in fast company. 
Besides | knew what my amiable players would say to him. I hada 

cret hope and belief that presently they would yell upon the other side 
f the fence. 

McCall, my speedy little left-fielder, led off at bat. He was full of 
ginger, chipper as a squirrel, sarcastic as only a tried ball-player can be. 

“ Put em over, Slats, put ’em over,” he called, viciously swinging his ash. 

Hurtle stood stiff and awkward in the box and seemed to be rolling 
something in his mouth. Then he moved his arm. We all saw the ball 
dart down straight—that is, all of us except McCall, because if he had 
een it he might have jumped out of the way. Crack! The ball hit 
him on the shin. 

McCall shrieked. We all groaned. That crack hurt all of us. Any 
baseball player knows how it hurts to be hit on the shin-bone. McCall 
waved his bat madly. 

‘Rube! Rube! Rube!” he yelled. 

[hen and there Hurtle got the name that was to cling to him all his 
baseball days. 

McCall went back to the plate, red in the face, mad as a hornet, and 
he side-stepped every time Rube pitched a ball. He never even ticked 

re and retired in disgust, limping and swearing. Ashwell was next. 
He did not show much alacrity. On Rube’s first pitch down went 
\shwell flat in the dust. The ball whipped the hair of his head. Rube 
was wild and I began to get worried. Ashwell hit a couple of measly 
punks, but when he essayed a bunt the gang 
yelled derisively at him. 
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This from Radbourne. was not only comforting; it was relief, hope, 
assurance. I avoided Spears, for it would hardly be possible for him to 
regard the Rube favorably, and I kept under cover until time to show 
up at the grounds. 

Buffalo was on the ticket for that afternoon, and the Bisons were 
leading the race and playing in top-notch form. For some inexplicable 
reason Worcester hated Buffalo. The games between them had always 
been fiercely contested, and this sort of thing always drew big crowds,. 
The stands were filled at three o’clock, and the bleachers could not hold 
another fan. There was scrap in the air. I went into the dressing- 
room while the players were changing suits, because there was a little 
unpleasantness that | wanted to spring on them before we got on the 
field. 

“Boys,” I said, curtly, ‘‘Hurtle wotks to-day. Cut loose, now, and 
back him up.” 

I had to grab a bat and pound on the wall to stop the uproar. 

“Did you mutts hear what I said? Well, it goes . . . Nota 
word, now. I’m handling this team. We’re in bad, | know, but it’s 
my judgment to pitch Hurtle, rube or no rube, and it’s up to you to 
back us. That’s the baseball of it.” 

Grumbling and muttering, they passed out of the dressing-room. | 
knew ball-players. If Hurtle should happen to show good form they 
would turn in a flash. Rube tagged reluctantly in their rear. He 
looked like a man in a trance. I! wanted to speak encouragingly to him 
but Raddy told me to keep quiet. 

It was inspiriting to see my team practise that afternoon. There had 
come a subtle change. | foresaw one of those baseball climaxes that 
can be felt and seen but not explained. Whether it was a hint of the 
hoped-for brace, or only another flash of form before the final let-down, 
| had no means to tell. But I was on edge. 

Carter, the umpire, called out the batteries, and | sent my team into 
the field. When that long, lanky, awkward rustic started for the 
pitcher’s box, I thought the bleachers would make him drop in his 
tracks. The fans were sore on any one those days, and a new pitcher 
was bound to hear from them. 

“Where! Oh, where! Oh, where!”’ 

“Connelly ’s found another dead one! 
“ Scarecrow!” 








“What's he got?” The old familiar cry of 
batters when facing a new pitcher! 

Stringer went up bold and formidable. 
[hat was what made him the great hitter he 
was. He loved to bat; he would have faced 
anybody; he would have faced even a cannon. 
New curves were a fascination tohim. And 
speed for him, in his own words, was “‘ apple- 
pie.”’ In this instance, surprise was in store 
for Stringer. Rube shot up the straight one, 
then the wide curve, then the drop, Stringer 
missed them all, struck out, fell down igno- 
miniously. It was the first time he had 
fanned that season and he looked dazed. We 
had to haul him away. 

But that was the only time Rube located 
the plate. He drove Henley out of the 
batter’s box, hit Mullaney on his sore foot, 
scared Gregg into the middle of next week, 
and worst of all he sent an in-shoot square 
into Captain Spears’s ribs. The veteran 
bawled once, then crumpled up like a leaf. 
Whereupon the team roared at Rube as if 
they intended to lynch him, and they roared 
at me. It is strange how mature ball-players 
hate to be hit in the morning practise. They 
will take a crack on the head during a game 
and bob up serenely and show the audience 
what they are made of. 

| called off the practise, somewhat worricd 
about Rube’s showing, and undecided whether 
or not to try him in the game that day. So 
1 went to Radbourne, who had quietly 
watched Rube while on the field. Raddy was 
an old pitcher and had seen the rise of a hun- 
dred stars. | told him about the game at 
Rickettsville and what I thought of Rube, 
and frankly asked his opinion. 

‘Con, you ’ve made the find of your life,” 
said Raddy, quietly and deliberately. ‘‘ You 
need n’t tell me. I know what he’s got. 
He’s a marvel. I don’t say he’ll get over 
his scare and find centrol to-day or next 
week. But he ’ll come round. He’s simply 
a natural-born pitcher. What a grand arm! 
[hat jump ball of his and that drop—say 

Con, you know I’m not a fellow to 
shoot off my mouth. Well, you’ve stumbled 








To An Aeroplane 


By ROBERT C. MCLELRAVY 


BRILLIANT, dashing, winged thing 
Moving there across the sky, 
What new message do you bring 
Unto mankind as you fly > 


Swift you cleaye the vibrant air, 
Now you fly and now you float; 

Life itself you seem to share— 
Are you bird or are you boat ? 


What new era do you bring 
Speeding to us through the years > 

Hark! your motor seems to sing 
With the music of the spheres! 


Shall mad hosts who go to war 
Look to you for deadly skill >? 
Will you only sing and soar 
So that men may maim and kill ? 


Rather may you skim the seas 
And go whirring near and far 
Fly to yonder Fleiades, 
Visit Mocn and Evening Star. 


Waft young lovers thrcugh the air, 

Ply them straight to Heaven's. own door; 
Ride on sunbeams bright and fair, 

Chase ycn cloudlets at your fore. 


Go where Gods in laughter sit, 
Take us where life is but kind, 

Seek where elves and fairies fit— 
Some new Eden for us to find. 


Tiny airship, light and strong, 
Lifting upward to the sky, 

Life a joyous, rising song, 
You shall teach our souls to fly! 


“Look at his pants!” 

“ Pad his legs!” 

Then the inning began, and things hap- 
pened. Rube had marvelous speed, but he 
could not find the plate. He threw the ball 
the second he got it; he hit men, walked 
men, and fell all over himself trying to field 
bunts. The crowd stormed and railed and 
hissed. The Bisons pranced round the bases 
and yelled like Indians. Finally they were 
retired with eight runs. 

Eight runs! Enough to win two games! 
I could not have told how it happened. I 
was sick and all but crushed. Still | had a 
blind, dogged faith in the big rustic. I be- 
lieved he had not got started right. It wasa 
trying situation. I called Spears and Raddy 
to my side and talked fast. 

“It’s all off now. Let the dinged rube 
take his medicine,”’ growled Spears. 

“Don’t take him out,” said Raddy. “ He’s 
not shown at all what’s in him. The blamed 
hayseed is up in the air. He’s crazy. He 
does n’t know what he’s doing. | tell you, 
Con, he may be scared to death, but he’s 
dead in earnest.” 

Suddenly I recalled the advice of the pleas- 
ant old fellow at Rickettsville. 

“Spears, you’re the captain,’’ I said, 
sharply. ‘Go after the rube. Wake him 
up. Tell him he can’t pitch. Call him 
‘Pogie!’ That’s a name that stirs him up.” 

“Well, I’ll be dinged! He looks it,’’ re- 
plied Spears. “ Here, Rube, get off the bench. 
Come here.” 

Rube lurched toward us. He seemed to 
be walking in his sleep. His breast was 
laboring and he was dripping with sweat. 

“Who ever told you that you could 
pitch?” asked Spears, genially. He was 
master at baseball ridicule. I had never yet 
seen the youngster who could stand his bad- 
inage. He said a few things, then wound up 
with: ‘‘Come now, you cross between a hay- 
rack and a wagon-tongue, get sore and do 
something. Pitch if youcan. Showus! Do 
you hear, you tow-headed Pogie!”’ 

Rube jumped as if he had been struck. 











upon a great pitcher and the pennant’s ours.” 








[Continued on page 686] 
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NCE upon a time a great many years 
ago there lived a poor woman who, 
having invested all her savings in 
mining shares, was soon brought to 

penury and want. She had bought her 
modest little home and all there was in it 
on the instalment plan, and here she was, 


upon a certain beautiful morning in late Q 


spring, absolutely penniless, and three days 

off, staring her in the face, were payments 

due on the piano, the kitchen range and 

even on the house itself. Moreover, the 

winter had been a bitter one. Four times 

had the water pipes frozen and burst, and a 

plumber’s bill of appalling magnitude had come in the morning's mail 
with the stern admonition stamped in red letters at the bottom: 


LONG PAST DUE. PLEASE REMIT 


The unhappy woman was at her wit’s ends to know what to do. She 
had tried to sell her shares in ‘‘ Amalgamated Warwhoop”’ only to find 
that that once promising company had passed into the hands of a re- 
ceiver and that there was an assessment, amounting to four times their 
face value, due on the shares, so that every possible purchaser to whom 
she applied refused to take the stock off her hands unless she paid them 
five dollars a share for the service and would guarantee them against the 
chance of further loss. All other means of raising the necessary funds, 
and she had tried them all, proved equally futile. The savings banks 
would not lend her a penny on a house of which the parlor floor alone 
was clear of obligation, and the threat of the piano people to remove 
that instrument if the March instalment, now a month overdue, was not 
immediately forthcoming, rendered that both unsalable and valueless as 
security for a loan. 

She sat, the perfect picture of hopeless despair in her rocking-chair, 
gazing moodily out of the window; thinking dreadful thoughts, and, it 
may be, contemplating the alternative of suicide or marriage with the 
village magnate, a miserable villain whom everybody detested, and who, 
everybody knew very weil, had been instrumental in the ruin of her de- 
ceased husband, a once prosperous haberdasher. But on a sudden her 
look of despair faded wholly away and a great light of happiness illu- 
mined her eyes, as up the garden path, whistling merrily as he strode 
along, came her son Jack, a lad of fifteen, the comfort and solace of her 
lonely days. 

“Dear boy!’’ she murmured softly to herself as he waved his hand at 
her, “he is the onlv thing I have left that there isn’t something due on.” 

The boy, entering the room, still 
singing, flung his cap upon the table 
and kissed his mother affectionately. 

“Well, mother,” he said joyously, 
“our troubles are over at last.” 

Her face beamed an eager inquiry. 
The sudden overwhelming happiness of 
the news itself deprived her of the 
power of speech for a moment and 
then with difficulty she gasped out of 
the words: 

“Then you have secured a place 
with steady wages, my son?”’ 

Her heart beat wildly as she awaited 
the answer. 

“No, mother,” he replied, promptly. 
“The only position open to me was 
that of private secretary to old Jonas 
Bilkins, my father’s enemy, and when 
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he found out that I was my father’s son he 
fired me out of his office.” 

““No wonder!’ muttered the woman. 
“He didn’t dare let you have access to his 
private papers. He knows that every penny 
he calls his own belongs by right to us, and 
once you got hold of his letter files and 
secret documents you could prove ii.” 

““So he said, mother dear,’’ said the boy. 
“He was brutally frank about it, and when 
I told him what | thought of him, and ad- 
vised him to pick out a nice comfortable 


jail to spend his declining years in, he threw 


his check-book at my head.” 


“The miserable villain!’’ groaned the old lady. ‘‘ Did it hit you?” 

“No, indeed,” laughed Jack. ‘“‘My baseball training helped me out 
there. I caught it on the fly and have brought it home with me. 
Meanwhile, I have sold the cow.” 

“You have?” cried the delighted mother, clasping him warmly in 
her arms. 

“Yes,” said Jack, proudly. “‘Weneed not go hungry to-day, mother. 
| swapped her off for a pot of beans.” 

An awful, despairing silence followed this announcement. The old lady 
loved her son beyond everything in the world, but this was too much 
even for a mother’s love, The idea that a first-class Jersey cow worth 
not less than forty-five dollars regarded merely as raw material for the 
table, and not taking into account her value as a producer of rich creamy 
milk, should have been bartered for a miserable pot of beans, and doubt- 
less pickled beans at that, was the last straw of misfortune that broke 
the back of the Camel of Maternal Patience, and with certain phases of 
a forceful nature, she seized the pot from her son’s trembling hand and 
flung it with such impetus against the garden wall that it was shattered 
into countless fragments and the beans scattered in every direction. 
After this attack of rage she took to her bed, weeping bitterly. Jack 
too, stunned by his kind mother’s wrath, retired to his little cot in the 
attic and sought relief from his troubles and the gnawing pangs of 
hunger in sleep. 

But lo and behold, the following morning a strange thing had hap- 
pened. Jack, upon waking early, found his once sunny window obscured 
by a heavy. growth of leaves, and on dressing rapidly and going into the 
garden to see what had caused this strange condition of affairs, was 





“1 caught it on the fly" 
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irprised to find a splendid bean- 
talk sprung up during the night, and 
what was still more wonderful, still 
pringing, moving rapidly upward 
like the escalator he had once seen 
ipon the elevated railway in New 
York, when with his father he had 
visited that wonderful city to inspect 


tl 


he spring and autumn styles for 
the haberdashery. 

He gazed at it in wondering 
imazement, and then the silence 
was broken. ‘‘All aboard for Ogre- 
ville,” cried a squeaky little voice —-. 
from behind one of the branches. 

Step lively please! All aboard!” 

Jack, nothing loath for a new ex- 
perience, immediately seated himself 
astride one of the rapidly rising ten- 
irils, and soon found himself soaring 

the upper air, far, far above the 
rth, upon what he came subse- 
quently to call his ‘“‘Aero-Bean.” 

Well, we have you at last,” said the squeaky little voice from behind 

leaves pleasantly. ‘‘ You may not remember it, my lad, but you 

e gave up your strap on a subway train to a tired-looking woman 
nd she has never forgotten your kindness. It so happens that she was 
Queen of the Fairies, and later on she became Chairman of the Board 
ff Directors of the United States Fairy Corporation of Wall Street. You 
ure now about to receive your reward. You have Major Bilkins’ check- 
book with you?” 

Yes,”’ said Jack, “‘He threw it at me yesterday, and I’ve had it 

er since.” 

Good!’’ said the squeaky little voice. ‘‘What is the old man’s 
Dalance © 

$3,575,457, said Jack, reading off the figures slowly, and gasping 
it the thought of anybody’s having so much money as that on hand. 

H'm!’* said the squeaky little voice. “It is rather less than | had 
thought. However we can fix that without much trouble. Zeros are 
cheap. Just add six of them to that balance.” 

‘Do you mean add or affix?” asked Jack. 

“Affix is what I should have said,” replied the squeaky little voice. 
Get out your fountain pen and tag ’em on.” 

Jack immediately obeyed. 

Now what does it come to?” asked the little voice. 

‘* $3,575,457,000,000,”” stammered Jack, his eyes bulging with amaze- 
ment. 

‘That’s better,” laughed the little voice. ‘“‘Thus you see, my boy, 
how easy it is to make much out of a little if you only know how. 
Three and a half trillions is a pretty tidy bit of pocket money for 
a boy of your age. So be careful how you use it, my son. Use it 
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Pe" chai wisely, and all will be well with 
im every direction you. 

As the voice spoke these words 
the growing stalk came to a sudden 
stop, and the voice added: 

“Ogreville! Last stop! All out!” 

The boy stepped off the stalk, 
and found himself in a magnifi- 
cently broad and fertile country, 
Great fields of waving grain, num- 
berless pasturages filled with prize 
cattle of all sorts surrounded him 

on every hand. Trees heavily laden 
Titi, with rare fruits bordered the high- 
SST ways, and everything everywhere 

—" bore unmistakable evidences of a 

rare prosperity. 

“ Phe-e-ew! ” whistled Jack, blink- 
ing with joy at all he saw before 
him. “This looks like the land of 
milk and honey all right. And only 
twenty minutes by bean car from 
New York! What a chance for 
corner lots, and an easy suburb for business men! ”’ 

The lad wandered along for awhile rejoicing in all the beauties of the 
wonderous scene, when, coming to a turn in the magnificently built road, 
he perceived not far ahead of him a splendidly built castle, much resemb- 
ling a famous city hotel he had once passed on a sight-seeing coach, and 
remembering on a sudden that he had had no breakfast, he walked 
boldly up to the main entrance and knocked on the massive bronze door. 
A beautiful young girl about his own age answered the summons. 

“| don’t know if this is a hotel,” said Jack, politely, ‘but if it is, 
might I get a bite here?” 

“I fear you might if my step-father should happen to see you,” 
replied the girl with a shudder, her face mantling with a deep luscious 
red, the like of which Jack had never seen anywhere save on the petal 
of a rose or the cheek of a cherry. 

The silvery tones of her voice thrilled him. 

“Thank you,” he said, stepping into the hallway through the open 
door. “I shall be very glad to meet your step-father, and if, while | 
am waiting, | might have a couple of scrambled eggs and a cup of 
coffee—”’ 

““O, go! Do not stay here,” pleaded the girl. ‘‘ Please go!” 

“IT gor” laughed Jack. ‘And leave you? Never!” 

“But you do not understand,” trembled the girl. “‘ My step-father is 
an Ogre and he eats—”’ 

“| only understand one thing,” said Jack, valiantly. “And that is 
that I love you with all my heart. 1 don’t care if your step-father 
eats— ”’ 

“For my sake, then go,” pleaded the girl. “I too am not unsuscepti- 
ble to the dart of Jove, and for the first time I look upon a spirit | could 
honor and obey, but—” 

“Then it is love at first sight for both of us,” said 
Jack, folding her in his arms. 

It was indeed a blissful moment for both, but alas, 
it was more than fleeting, for suddenly there came 
from an inner room off the great corridor, a terrific 
voice roaring, 








“‘ FEE-FO-FI-FOY! 
1 SMELL THE BLOOD OF A HIGH-SCHOOL BOY 
BE HE REAL OR BE HE FAKE 
1’LL GRIND HIS BONES FOR A BUCKWHEAT CAKE.” 


“Oho!” cried Jack, springing back. ‘I think I’ve 
heard something like that before. This is not a hotel 
but the castle of that child-eating Ogre—” 

“The very same,” cried the girl, her face blanching 
with terror. ‘And what is worse, he hasn’t had a 
boy to eat for three weeks. If you truly love me, | 
beg you will fly at once.” 

“Sorry to be disobliging, but I can’t fly, my be- 
loved. I’ve left my aeroplane at home. In short, 
my dear-er-er-what is your name, Sweetheart?” 

“ Beanhilda,”’ replied the blushing girl. 

“In short, my dear Beanhilda,” Jack resumed, 
“having no wings, I can not fly.” 

“Alas!” cried the girl, bursting into floods of tears 
as the Ogre suddenly appeared in the hallway, and 
seizing Jack by the collar of his coat held him high 
in the air between his thumb and forefinger. “Alas 
—it is too late. I shall never get a fiancé past step- 
papa’s breakfast table!” 

“No; my child, grinned the Ogre smacking his lips 
hungrily. “It is not too late. He is just in time. 
| have been wanting a couple of poached boys on 





The Ogre collapsed in his chair 


toast for three solid weeks, and the butcher has just 
telephoned me that there isn’t a fresh kid to be 
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had for love or money in any of the markets.” 

“| am sorry to disappoint you, Mr. Ogre,”’ said 
Jack as calmly as he could under the trying cir- 
cumstances, “‘but I won’t poach well. I’m half- 
back on our high school eleven, and as a matter of 
fact, am known as the toughest lad in my native 
town.” 

A shadow of disappointment crossed the Ogre’s 
face. 

“ Confound football!” he growled. “I haven't 
managed to get a tender boy since the season 
opened.” 

“ Moreover,” said Jack, seeing that the time for 
strategy had arrived, ‘I didn’t come here for 
your breakfast, | came for mine.” 

‘By Jove, you shall have it!” cried the 
Ogre slapping the table with his fist so hard 
that the platters and glasses upon its broad 
surface jumped up and down. “I like nerve, 
and you are the only kid I ’ve caught 
in forty years that didn’t begin to i 
yell like mad the minute I grabbed = _~z 
him. We’ll keep you here and feed 
you on the fat of the land, until you 
have sort of softened up. Sit down, a) 
sir, and have your fill. Beanhilda, 
get the lad a cup of coffee.” 

The Ogre placed Jack in a high-chair at his side, and they break- 
fasted together like two old cronies, the fair Beanhilda waiting upon 
them, and with every passing moment convincing Jack by her grace, 
beauty and amiablility of the solid fact that he loved her ardently. It 
was a terrible sight to see the Ogre swallow a whole lamb at one bite, 
taking it up by its tail and dropping it into his mouth as if it were no 
more than a stalk of asparagus, and consuming not less than fifty-seven 
varieties of breakfast food, boxes, wrapping premiums and all at one 
spoonful, but the lad’s nerve never deserted him for a moment, and he 
chatted away as pleasantly as though breakfasting with Ogres was one 
of the accustomed operations of his every day life. 

“This is a great place you have here, Mr. Ogre,” he remarked, sipping 
his coffee slowly. “Of course, it isn’t quite as rich and fertile as my 
own little place up in Vermont, and your cattle, though evidently of fine 
breed, are hardly what Montana ranchmen would consider first class. 
Still—”’ 

The Ogre stopped eating and looked at the speaker with considerable 
surprise. 

““You mean to say you can beat this place of mine anywhere?” he 
demanded. 

“Well,” said Jack amiably, “‘ of course | don’t mean to criticize this 
beautiful country. It is very beautiful in its own way, and there is 
some evidence of wealth here. | was only saying that next to my place, 
t comes pretty near to being the finest I ever seen.” 

“| guess you’d go a good many miles before you’d see a castle like 
mine,” said the Ogre, with a proud 
glance around him. 
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“What would you say to $2,500,000 
demanded the Ogre, with a grim smile. 

“Done!” said Jack. “And cheap 
at the price.” 

Here he drew out the check-book, 
and drew a check for the full amount 
to the order of William J. Ogre, Esq., 
which he tossed across the table to the 
amazed giant. 

“There’s your money,” he said. 
“Fork over the deeds.” 

The Ogre rubbed his eyes, and almost 
stopped breathing for a moment. 

““H’m! he muttered,” inspecting the 
check closely, “This looks pretty good 
to me. What kind of a book is that, 

— young man?” 

“That?” laughed Jack, “oh that’s 

what we call the magic check-book. It 
Aupear is the kind that all our big financiers 
use—Mr. Rockernegie, Colonel Midas 
and John Jacob Rothschild and all the 
rest of them. It is merely an ingenious 
financial contrivance that enables us to 
avoid contact with actual money, which 
is not only vulgar and dangerous to 
carry in large quantities, but in some 
cases is full of germs.” The lad went on and explained to the Ogre 
just how checks were drawn and presented for payment. 

“It’s a pretty nice sort of an arrangement, that,” said the Ogre, very 
much interested, ‘‘ But suppose you draw out your whole balance, what 
then?” 

“All you have to do is to affix a half dozen ciphers to the re- 
mainder,” said Jack. ‘‘ For instance, on my way up here this morning, I 
found that the balance on hand was only $3,575,457, so, feeling that I 
should be more comfortable with just a little more ready money to carry 
me along, | added those six ciphers you see on the right hand side of the 
figures, bringing the balance up to $3,575,457,000,000. If you will ex- 
amine the ciphers under a microscope, sir, you will note that they have 
only recently been entered.” 

“By thunder!”’ roared the Ogre, glaring as the book enviously. ‘‘ This 
is one of the marvels of the age. Why, armed with a book like that you 
can buy anything in sight!” 

“If the other man will sell,” said Jack. ‘‘ By the way, would you 
mind if I lit my after-breakfast cigarette ?”’ 

“Go ahead. Go ahead. Do anything you darn please,” said the 
Ogre, gazing at him with wonder, 

Jack thereupon drew a check for five hundred thousand dollars, tore 
it from the book, and rolled it into a small cylinder which he filled with 
some corn-silk he had in his pocket, and then lit it with another check 
for a similar amount. 


‘Bless you, my children!" 


[Continued on paee 683] 





“| haven’t seen your castle yet, 
sir,” said Jack. ‘But this little 
bungalow we are in strikes me as 
about as cute and comfy a cozy- 
corner as I’ve visited in a month of 
Sundays.” 

“ Bungalow?”’ roared the giant. 
“You don’t call this a bungalow, 
do you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Jack. “It cer- 
tainly isn’t a tent, or a chicken- 
coop, or a tool-house, is it? It’s 
mighty comfy anyhow, whatever you 
call it. I would n’t mind owning it 
myself.” 

A glitter came into the Ogre’s 
eyes. If this young man were 
merely bluffing now was the time to 
call him. 

“Oh, as for that,” said the Ogre, 
with a sarcastic laugh. ‘‘ You can 
own it—that is, you can if you can 
pay for it. 1’ Il sell.” 

Here he winked at the butler as 
much as to say: ‘‘Now we'll see 
him flop.” But Jack had no inten- 
tion of flopping. 

“Really?” with a great show of 
enthusiasm. “Well, this is fine. I 
had n’t the slightest idea the place 
was in the market, but if we can get 
together on a figure, | might be 
tempted. How much?” 











“A week's vacation in 
little old New York"’ 
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N view of the present proportions of the two 
classes of college girls, the Co-eds in this in- 
vestigation greatly outnumber the woman’s 
college girls (or ‘“‘ Nuns,” as, for convenience, 

we shall call them in the neat slang of a cer- 
tain section.) Each individual report involves 
iswers to more than fifty questions with 
merous subdivisions, secured in a_ personal 
terview with the student, and, if possible, with 
friends and teachers. This mass of ma- 

ial has been tabulated three times: once for 

» Co-eds, once for the Nuns, and once for 
fusion of both classes; thus it is possible to find 
1ow the Co-ed differs from the Nun _ before 
naking the final synthesis which shows in large 
the attitude of the American College Girl. 

As the following table will show, the Co-eds 
ind the Nuns found that college had affected 
their respective attitudes toward life very differ- 
ntly. The various effects are arranged in the 
order of their frequency of mention. A star 

arks an item not found in the opposite column: 


ia en se CIA 
iffects Girls’ Attitude Toward Life 


CO-EDS 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE GIRLS 





Broadens you generally. Broadens you generally. 
Makes life fuller. Makes you more sympathetic. 
Makes you morally more | Gives you presence of mind. 
democratic 
4. Makes you more sympa- | *Makes a life-work seem more | 
thetic important. | 
Gives you a standard by | Makes you more impersonal. 
which to judge men. 
Makes life more serious. | Gives you a standard by 
| which to judge men. 
Humbles you. Makes you more individual- 
| istic. 
Makes you more imper- | Makes you more domestic. 


sonal 
Gives you 
mind. 


Makes life fuller. 


presence of 


Makes you more individ- | *Makes you slower in your | 
ualistic. judgments. 

Makes you fitter to help 

your future husband. 

Unfits you for a quiet life. 

Makes you more domes- 

Develops your sense of 


humor 


Here one notices that the Co-eds mention 


which are not noticed by the others; and the Nuns, two. 
iteresting to compare the positions of the items that are mentioned by 


ith. According to the Nun’s estimate, the life 
her greater presence of mind and has made 
impersonal, individualistic and domestic than 
turn, it has “ made life fuller.’”’ 

Contrasts still more striking were brought ou 
has college affected your ideas of men?” It 
me-third of the Co-eds think less of men than 
college; and it seems highly significant that 
demand more from the 


uch demands would be. 


Why the Co-Ed Likes the Co-Ed Man 


Whereas with the inexperienced Nun the situation is very different. 


nly one-tenth think less of men than they 
demand more from them. 
they go to the other extreme of man-worship; 
for only an actual twelfth think more of men 
than they used to. 


class, for this investigation 
appears to show that a full 
quarter of all Co-ed girls 
have given their ideas of 
the other sex a genuine 
upward revision since en- 
tering college. 


The truth is that the 
Co-ed during her college 
years comes to know a 


deal of. good about men and a deal more of 
ill. The Nun’s knowledge of men, on the 
other hand, remains practically stationary as 
long as she lives on the campus, despite occa- 
sional week-end visitors and dances and 
vacations; and this, though her ideals are all 


possible husband—presumably because the 
associations and observations of campus life have taught them how futile 


But this does not for a moment signify that 


And this twelfth is con- 
fronted by thrice that proportion of the other 


"the College 
Girls 
Ideals 


by/ Robert Haven Schauffler 


Author of “The Country Preacher's Where- 
withal,” “To Happiness by Trolley,” etc. 


Iiustrations by MAUD TOUSEY 


"THE investigation upon which this series of 

articles is based was far-reaching, careful 
The observations of Mr. 
Schauffler and of a score of trained investigators 
are embodied in hundreds of “ depositions,” 
each setting forth the ideas of one girl upon the 
While it is not pretended 
that the percentages given in the article are ac- 
curate reflections of the opinions of all unmar- 
ried girls, the inquiry has been carried into every 
class and every section of the country; and the 
result’ represents, we believe, a most valuable 
and interesting social study.— The Editors. 


and_ exhaustive. 


marriage question. 


| 


six effects of college life 
It is no less which is over thrice 


of the campus has given Nuns: “I have no 
her more sympathetic, 
the Co-ed, for whom, in 

scrape acquaintance. 
t by the question: ‘‘ How 
appears that more than 
they did before entering 


fewer than one-twelfth 


standards. 
and so he’s able to 


used to, and one-fifth 









The college girl de- 
mands good comrade- 
ship in her husband 


more wholesome—more on an equality.” 
nice,” complains a Middle-Westerner. 
foolish about girls. Our kind have a healthy good time,”’ asserts another. 


The Woman’s College Girl Views Man From Another Angle 


A Southern girl thinks the Co-ed man 
He has been thrown with girls till the glamour has worn off 
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sprouting apace. Consequently the ‘‘grave old 
senior’’ emerges from the woman’s college into 
the wide, wide world with ideals which are far more 
loosely adjusted to the world’s reals than are 
those of her co-educational sister. 

There is an instance of this in the fact that in 
this undemocratic country of ours, college life has 
made ten Nuns “more democratic toward men” 
for every Co-ed whom it has thus affected. It is 
evident that the Nun is a paper democrat. She 
does not yet know the demos. 

A yet more salient fact shows how little the 
Nuns have really thought about men 
and looked beneath their veneer. Two- 
thirds of the women’s college girls see 
no difference whatever between the 
man’s college man and the co-educa- 
tional man. 

“A man’s a man for a’ that” ex- 
plains one. And another: ‘‘ Coedu- 
cation makes less difference to a man 
than to a girl. A Co-ed is apt to be 
a little snappier; but most men go 
through that stage sooner or later. 
It’s good to get it out of their systems.” 

The remaining third of the Nuns 
prefer the man’s college man by the 
imposing majority of six to one. A 
Nun from the West thinks that “ non- 
co-ed men are more loyal to their 
colleges. The Co-ed college fraternities 
are so aristocratic that they lose college 
spirit. Men’s college men are not such 
fussers.” A New Yorker declares: 
“Co-ed men speak horridly of girls. 
They are more apt to be rude.” A 
beautiful and popular New England 
Nun finds Co-ed men, “less gallant 
and thoughtful and generous to girls 
than non.” 

Now on the other hand it must be 


borne in mind that two-thirds of the Co-ed girls prefer the Co-ed man, 


as many of them as favor the man’s college man. 


And they express their opinions with even more incisiveness than do the 


use for a fusser! The non-co-ed type has nicer 


manners toward a girl, but he doesn’t seem so wholesome; he’s more 
apt to think girls created for his own amusement; he’s more apt to 


The other may not be so considerate, but he’s 
“They sort of stoop to be 
“The non-co-ed type are crazy 


“is less apt to have foolish 


recognize real worth.” Be it remarked that this 


young woman and the next quoted are more richly endowed with “ real 
worth” than with beauty. 
attractive manners, but down in his heart | think he has a bigger and 
more truthful attitude toward women. 


“The Co-ed man may not have such 


He doesn’t lose his respect; he 
only loses his sentimentality about them.” An 
unusually bright Westerner is reported as follows: 


**1 used to be strong for the non-co-ed type, but I’m 
losing my belief in them. It would do lots of the men in 
the East lots of good to come 
out here. They will go with 
any kind of a girl—whether 
nice or not—just for a lark. | 
don’t think the fellows here do, 
or if they do, they have to stop. 
The non-co-ed men, while they 
seem to be lovely to a girl, are 
often secretly sneering, and 
have not the same real appre- 
ciation of girls as girls that men 
have in the coeducational col- 
leges, where the purely sex-judgments are 
often lost sight of, and the more strictly 
human judgment substituted.” 


The effects of the Nun’s isolation are 
still more vividly shown by the fact 
that three-fifths of them—and only 
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; one-half of the Co-eds—are undecided as to 
whether they would prefer a college man or not. 
In general they agree with the girl from Penn- 
sylvania who decided that “ the outward, formal 
form of his education wouldn’t count, but he 
must have real education, either from life or 
from college. And, of course, he mustn’t eat 
with his knife or say ‘ain’t.’” 

At the same time, though one-twentieth of 
the Co-eds definitely preferred a non-college 
man, not a single Nun would commit herself to this position. 

Six-sevenths of the Co-eds preferred the college type of man. These 
are a few of the more representative reasons: 

“The college man has more poise.” 

“The other kind grates on me.” 

“More healthy, alert and boyish.” 

‘‘ More congenial, more worth while; he ’ll have a better chance in life.” 

And one quoted with approval a saying of Dr. Johnson’s, remarking 
that it is just as true if not truer with the sexes reversed: ““ A man of 
sense and education should meet a suitable companion in a wife. It isa 
miserable thing when the conversation can be only such as whether the 
mutton should be boiled or roasted, and probably a dispute about that.” 

A glance at the following table * 
will reveal how much more practi- 
cally and soberly the Co-ed looks 
at the man question than does 
the Nun. 


| “a ee ee 
Kizds of men that most interest the 
college girl, arranged in the order of 
their importance, as the gird sees it 


| WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
CO-ED GIRL 


1. Seriously engaged) Intellectual. 
in something. | 


N 


. Intellectual. | With artistic tastes. 
3. Energetic. | With sense of humor. 
4. Able to keep her} Energetic. 
interested. | 
*5. Sound character. |*Business talent. 
6. Sense of humor. | Seriously engaged in 
| something. 
*7. Athlete. | Professional talent. 
8. Professional | Good talker. 
talent. | 
g. Fond of society. | All kinds of | 
10. All kinds. | Out-of-door type. 
11. Good talker. | No fusser. 
12. No fusser. |*Fusser. 
*13. Quiet. |*Not sulky. 
*14. Man’s man. |*Cultivated. | 
*15. Altruistic. j*With no sense o 
} humor. 
16. With artistic | Able to keep her in 





tastes. terested. } 
*17. Straightforward. | Fond of society. 
*18. With good com- 

mon sense. 
19. Out-of-door type. 


Notre—lItems are arranged in the order 


of frequency with which they occurred in 
the depositions. Those marked by a star 
are not found in the opposite column. 


Notice how the Nun seems to 
favor the lighter, more ornamental 
qualities, and how the disillusion- 
ized Co-ed stresses the opposites 
of those failings which she has seen 
men display so monotonously on 
the campus. The Nuns, however, 
handicapped as they are by isolation 
and inexperience in gaining an ad- 
equate working knowledge of men, 
are somewhat compensated by more 
knowledge of the abstract kind that may be had from lectures and books. 
While nineteen out of twenty of them know about the risks of disease im- 
plied by masculine wild oats and would take measures to satisfy themselves 
of the health of the man in question, this investigation brings out the dis- 
tressing fact that one-half of the Co-eds are totally ignorant on this subject. 
This comes perhaps from the fact that the lectures on sex-hygiene, so com- 
mon in woman’s coleges, are often considered inexpedient before mixed co- 
educational classes. It is remarkable to find how strongly most of the 
students who know anything of this matter agree with Dr. Westermarck 
when he says: “| think that the doctor ought to have a voice in every 
marriage which is contracted. It is argued, of course, that to interfere here 
would be to intrude upon the individual rights of freedom. But men are 
not generally allowed to do mischief simply in order to gratify their own 
appetites. It will be argued that they will do mischief even though 
this law try to prevent them. Well, this holds true of every law, but 
we do not maintain that laws are useless because there are persons -who 
break them.” 


The Engagement That Is a Mere “License to Spoon” 


The Nuns have a further advantage. Nearly all of them—as con- 
trasted with fewer than one-half of the Co-eds—mentioned comradeship 
as indispensable between husband and wife. This discrepancy may be 
due to the fact that the campus life of the woman’s college fosters the 
comradely instinct and what Stevenson calls ‘‘a faculty for willing com- 








She desires a large family 
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promise” more strongly between girls than does the Co-ed atmosphere 
where the sense of sex-rivalry is more keenly felt. As for “the great 
comradeship and all that sort of thing that you hear so much about in 
eoeducational colleges,”’ declares one of the mest brilliant and attractive 
seniors in a representative State university, “it simply does not exist. 
Why, an engagement here does n’t mean anything, half the time, but a 
license to ‘spoon.’ One of the nicest girls in my class has been engaged 
eight times in four years and is going to marry the eighth this summer. 
There is scarcely any girl-fun. We never get together but to talk 
men, men, men. Clothes are n’t in it.”” Another in a far-distant State 
confessed: “‘ You can never make a friend of a university student. It 
is always a ‘crush’ and he’s never able to talk of anything at all but 
jollying.” 

This view seems to be endorsed by the general trend of Co-ed opinion, 


_although a number agree with the Western junior who thinks that “‘it 


is the girl’s fault chiefly if she has ‘crushes’ instead of friendships.” 
Miss Mary Bidwell Breed, adviser of women in the University of Mis- 
souri, writes about this evil of flirting (in the Collegiate Alumna Maga- 
zine, December, 1908), that it constitutes one very serious problem for 
coeducation, especially in the large State universities. ‘‘ Announced en- 
gagements are rare; secret and tacit engagements are frequent. These 
are called . . . ‘harmless flirtations.’ But after a girl has gone through 
several years of harmless flirta- 
tions under a nominal chaperonage; 
after she has formed the habit of 
spending six to twelve hours a day 
in the society of the particular man 
she is flirting with; after a girl has 
been through this she could hardly 
be taken as a brilliant confirma- 
tion of the thesis that there is 
no coeducational problem, even 
though she leaves the university 
not engaged to marry anybody.” 
There are two other important 
points where the two classes of col- 
lege girls radically differ. More 
than three-quarters of the Nuns 
favor the movement for woman’s 
emancipation, and it should be 
noted that no studies were made in 
frankly pro-suffrage institutions, 
while fewer than one-half of the 
Co-eds declared for the movement. 


Three-Quarters of the College 
Girls Look Forward to Marriage 


Much the same ratio holds for the 
optimists about marriage. Slightly 
more than one-half of the Co-eds 
believe, from their own observa- 
tion, that more marriages turn out 
happily than unhappily, while four- 
fifths of the Nuns hold this com- 
forting and reassuring doctrine. As 
girls are apt to generalize from the 
few cases nearest at hand, these be- 
liefs may possibly throw some light 
on the conditions of their home 
environment. 

But let us put aside these glar- 
ing contrasts with their inevitable 
confusion and try to see the Nun 
and the Co-ed fused into The College Girl. 

How has college affected her attitude toward life? Most of all it 
has broadened her. “College makes a girl far more impartial,” said an 
Eastern girl. ‘She thinks of more things, more generalities, understands 
men, and girls, too, far better; has, in short, more poise.’’ A California 
girl, with the radiant enthusiam of youth, called college “‘a huge tele- 
scope pointed at the world.” 

Next in order, college ‘‘ makes life fuller,” it “ broadens you morally.” 
(‘‘I used to be very narrow about people—a regular Puritan,” confesses 
a Southerner. - “Now | can’t seem to blame any one for anything, be- 
cause no one can possibly understand another’s temptations.’’) 

Further, college “gives you more sympathy” and “‘a standard by 
which to judge men;”’ “‘makes life more serious,” “‘humbles you.” ‘It 
makes you take more notice of human nature. 
You see things you‘never saw in high school 
—how small you are, for instance.” “ College 
gives you presence of mind,” “‘makes you 
more impersonal,” “more individualistic,” 
“makes your life-work seem more important,” 
‘“‘ makes you fitter to help your future hus- 
band,” “unfits you for a quiet life.” Last of 
all, it ‘“ makes you more domestic,” “ slower in 
judgment,” “‘ develops your sense of humor.” 

[Continued on page 687) 








of shadow near the deck. windlass, 

flung a comment into the silence of 

the tropical night. 

[hat was a mighty narrow escape | had 
day,” he said. 

[he admission was made in a peculiar 

anner. The voice was sullen. It seemed 
if the sensitive Scanlan had forced the 
nfession-from the daredevil Scanlan who 
ng a glove at destiny each minute of his 
waking hours. 
[he trepang-scented ocean gurgled around 
e pearling lugger. The chant of the Klings 

d Orang-Laut rose from the fo’c’s'le, echo- 

s curiously about the boat as if. afraid to 

h out into the silence that had rolled 

ross the Arafura like an invisible strata. 
\ big scared-looking moon hurried away 

ym a pack of fat clouds that chased her 
p over Timor. 

Griswold put a question. “ You haven't 

yone belonging to you, have you? | 
nean anyone that would have been upset 
to hear of your death?” 

No, | haven’t.” Scanlan’s voice had 
ftened. ‘‘That’s why I didn’t care,” he 
continued. “I just kept swimming on for 
pure cussedness.”” After a minute, evidently seized with the thought 
that his words might be taken as cheap bravado, he added: ‘‘ You know 
man is careless when there is no one dependent on him.” 

\ grunt of understanding came from the glowing pipe-eye that marked 
Griswold’s position near the rail. To the rest of us the broken conver- 
ition brought back the picture of Scanlan tossed like a feather on the 

rrent that swirled madly between the Spikes of Hell. It had been a 
arrow escape. A naked Dyak had cheated death by the fraction of a 
cond. 

Silence followed the grunt—a choking silence that made one crave for 
ise and yet feel afraid of the shock of sounds upon tense membranes. 
Griswold spoke again. ‘“‘I know how a lonely man feels,” he said 
ietly. “‘He can’t fight with death—Well, he can’t fight like others. 
ll tell you a story.” 

Mayburn gave a sigh of relief. He craved the sound of voices to 
reak the mystery of the night. 

Four of us got ready for a trip to New Guinea in ’96,” continued 
Griswold. ‘‘ Four men like Scanlan, who made their fights just through 

issedness. The gold fever gripped Queensland then, and big stories of 

gold came out of Papua. One man out of every twenty got the gold 

and came back ; the other nineteen got malarial fever and stayed there 

forever. That’s the kind of average that tempts the man who has no 
to think of. 

“Three days before we sailed from Brisbane we met Kennalon. Hep- 


S ANLAN, crouched in a velvety patch 


worth had known him way back in Los Angeles, and like a fool, he told 
the youngster all about the expedition. It took the boy’s fancy. It 
was like talking to a wall to argue with him. He wanted to come, and 


just because he was a countryman right out there on the rim of the 
earth, Hepworth and Ferguson voted to let him come in. 

‘The morning we boarded a bull-snouted brig whose captain agreed 

) drop us at the mouth of the Purari delta, we found that a girl had 
come down to see Kennalon off. We tried to stop him mighty hard 
then. The ordinary girl that comes down to the waterside to see a man 
off on an expedition always upsets me, but the one that came down to 
that dirty dock in South Brisbane wasn’t an ordinary girl. Don’t get 
thinking that. She was a queen woman with a soul looking out of her 
big amber eyes that made us feel like murderers when the boy intro- 
duced us. 

‘Ferguson took the youngster aside and bullied him. ‘Don’t go, you 
fool,’ he said. ‘Stay here with her. Why, you: idiot, -ninety per cent. 
of the crowd that are going never come back.’ 
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“ But the kid’s plans were all parceled up. 
‘I’m going,’ he snapped. ‘And I’m com- 
ing back. She’ll bring me back.’ He ran 
his lower jaw out like a car-fender when he 
spoke, and Ferguson gave up arguing. 

“All of us, except the boy, were lonely 
men. We had n’t a soul that we cared for 
or a soul that cared for us. Every place 
was the same to us. We turned our backs 
on a town and never thought of it again 
because there were no threads to bind us to 
the place. God help the lonely men!” 

The chant of the Maylays grew softer. 
Occasionally a thin, whistling shriek would 
go up and flick the silence like a whip. The 
heavy night exhumed memories that were 


painful. 
“It was different that day we dropped 
fCa down Moreton Bay,” said Griswold, resum- 


(A STORY) 


ing the narrative. ‘‘ The four of us derelicts 
felt it so. There seemed to be a thread 
connecting the dirty boat with the town we 
had left, and the thread came to the boy 
who was standing in the stern all by him- 
self. It was mighty curious for us to have 
the feeling. We hadn’t been tied up like 
that for years and years, so that the sen- 
tation was mighty strange. Seemed to me 
as if there was a real thread there. You know, | thought I could see it. 
We'd forget a place the day we left it, but Brisbane—well, | guess I 
can’t explain it so that you ’d understand.” 

“*T understand,’” grunted Belnard. ‘Brute’ Belnard they called 
him at every getting-off place between Penang and Papeete, but the 
way he shot those two words into the night made us think. It looked 
as if he was n’t all brute. 

Griswold was evidently relieved at finding that he was understood. 
His voice took on a confident note. 1 suppose he reasoned it out that 
we understood the “thread” explanation when it was so plain to 
Belnard. 

“That feeling got stronger as we butted into the oily waters up near 
the Great Barrier,” he said. ‘The boy was tied up to some one in 
Brisbane, and the boy was none of us. She’d wait till he came back, 
looking up into the North with those big, amber eves of hers, and it 
made us think about how we ’d get back. We started to examine the 
odds that were stacked up against us, and we had n’t done that much 
before. On other trips we’d rustle along through pure cussedness like 
Scanlan did to-day. These new feelings made Ferguson curse. 

“*T told him to stay with her, the darned fool!’ he used to growl. 
‘What did he want to come for? Good Lord! If I had a woman 
like that to cry about me, d’ye think I’d come to this fever-smitten 
spot P’ 

“Papua is the devil’s land. It’s dead—you can feel it and smell it 
the moment you get in its shadow. No, it isn’t dead! It’s alive! 
That’s how we felt it! It’s alive! It has a personality of its own 
that frightens white men away from the boundaries. Every step you 
take you feel as if you’re uncovering something that should n’t be un- 
covered.” 

“You ’re near it there,” interrupted Mayburn. “I was at Kerema, 
the Government station on the Gulf in ’g99, and the place gave me the 
same sort of feeling that a chap has unrolling mummies.” 

A chuckle came from Griswold; he appreciated the comparison. “It’s 
queer country that makes you keep on turning your head when you 
don’t hear a sound,” he continued. ‘‘ Papua’slike that. It got too old 
before white men clinched with it and now it’s mighty hard to tame. 
Did you ever notice the breed of plants that live in places where civil- 
ized men don’t go? You ask the traders at the Carolines. Green, 
sweaty, poisonous-looking things—they shift back into the jungle when 
a white man settles down for keeps. Papua has that breed of vegeta- 
tion, and that’s what makes the place so lonely. It’s the loneliest spot 
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on earth. I’ve been all over the Rockies, but I never felt lonely 

not really lonely. Places like Ponape, the north coast of Borneo, 
and Papua—well, they make you fong for spots where God throws down 
the snow. After living in the tropics you come to the opinion that snow 
is a purifier, don’t you think so? The countries that have a white win- 
ter are generally wholesome countries. They ’re clean. 

‘We got up the Fly River in a boat; the brig made straight for Port 
Moresby. The captain was going to call at the delta on’his way back. 
If we were there he’d take us aboard—if we were not there he’d agree 
not to worry. It was a careless way of doing things in a quarter like 
Papua, but where there’s gold lying around loose, a man does not map 
out his retreat too carefully. That was all we could do then, anyhow. 
We had that part planned before we saw the girl with the amber eyes, 
and before our imaginations manufactured that thread that tied us up 
with Brisbane. 

“The four of us old men thought pretty often of the girl in the weeks 
that followed. The boy thought of her always. We could see that. 
Our camp was right at the foot of Mount Alexandria, and he’d mop up 
space with a day-dream. Those infernal forests of massoi and ebony 
and ironwood weren’t there at all; neither was the Gulf nor the oil- 
smeared waters of the coral sea. She was near him—a presence. It 
might be funny explaining all—” 

Belnard snarled angrily. “It isn’t!’’ he snapped. The snarl made one 
think of an animal being robbed of its food. 

“Then one night,’’ continued Griswold, ignoring the - interruption, 
“the Kukukukus, the little fuzzy-headed cannibals of the Gulf country, 
took a hand. They sneaked out of the jungle like phantoms, and we 
had n’t much interest in life after they finished clubbing us. 1 don’t 
know whether we fought much—perhaps we did; anyhow it didn’t 
count. They trussed us up, half unconscious as we were, and they 
started to drag us inland as fast as they could travel. We felt the 
strain on that thread mighty hard then. Brisbane seemed seven million 
miles away from us. | don’t know how far it was from the boy. He 
lay with his eyes shut half the time. Ferguson and Reilly raved in a 
sort of delirium. Those naked devils of niggers, with their bracelets 
made out of the notches of human spinal columns, would make any one 
rave. The banana fibers cut into our 
arms and legs, and we left a trail of 
blood behind that a blind man could 
follow. 

“1 counted five days, then | forgot 
everything. I guess | became uncon- 
scious. When | came to my senses | 
found myself in one of those big dubu 
houses where the Kukukukus hold their ee 
cannibal feasts. I was naked—not a ae 
stitch of clothing on me, and | was tied = 
hand and foot, while a leg rope fixed to 
a pole that supported the roof, made 
it impossible for me to roll very far. 

“| remember going off in a swoon 
and waking -up again. A little light 
from the moon came in through the 
cracks in the nipa-palm roof then and | 
saw something white wriggling round 
on the greasy floor. When | looked at 
it for a long time | knew it was a man. 
After another long stare | knew it was 
Kennalon. 

“He rolled himself over to the edge 
of the platform on which we were lying, 
then he wriggled over the edge and dis- 
appeared. He didn’t quite disappear. 
His ankles were tied to the same post 
that I was tied to, and when he rolled 
off the platform the cord tightened. 
See? It let his bare feet show a little 
above the edge, and I lay there half 
stupefied and stared at them. It seemed 
as if they were there an age. Then the 
cord snapped and I heard Kennalon go flop into the darkness. Some- 
body just near me whispered: ‘ He’s got his foot loose, but I guess he’s 
broken his neck.’ It was Hepworth that whispered. He was trussed 
up the same as I was, and he had been watching the bare feet too. 

‘We waited an awful long time in that greasy, stinking hole, dozing 
off at times from weakness and waking up at times to wonder if the boy 
had broken his neck. I remember wondering what the girl with the big, 
pure eyes would say if he had. I kept saying over and over again, 
‘It’s our fault. It’s our fault. It’s our fault.” But when I had said 
it about five thousand times | heard Hepworth give a little gurgle, and 
I looked at the edge of the platform. Two white hands had come 
up out of the darkness and gripped the rough planks, and the next 
instant the boy’s head appeared. | thought at first that it was his 
ghost, but when he started to saw at my bandages with a blunt parong 
I knew he was real. He cut Hepworth and Ferguson and Reilly loose, 
and after we had rubbed our legs to restore circulation, we crawled after 
him to the door of that infernal death-house. The cussedness that 
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Scanlon tells about didn’t prompt us to roll over the edge of that plat- 
form and hang there for a couple of hours to break the rope that tied 
our legs tothe post. Not it! It was the memory of the queen woman 
that made the youngster do that ! 

“ Kennalon choked one of the undersized devils that were guarding 
the entrance; Reilly brained the other with a club. We were in the 
open then. The jungle just heaved around us like a big sprawling ani- 
mal and we made a rush for it. ‘Hold on,’ said the youngster, ‘ wait 
for me.’ He dived back into the dubu house and we crouched ina 
clump of nutmeg, wondering what he had gone back for. ‘I know,’ said 
Reilly, ‘he’s after our shoes. He’s a great boy. He knows I can’t 
run without my shoes.’ 

“ But Kennalon brought no shoes back. He brought nothing, so far as 
we could see, and he didn’t give us any explanation when we rushed 
after him into the packed trees. He just cut out a pace that was terrific, 
and we followed him without asking any questions. We ran all through 
the night. When the sun rolled up out of Micronesia we sat down to 
pick thorns out of our feet. We had gathered up a few score of them. 
‘| thought you went back after our shoes last night,’ said Reilly. Ken- 
nalon looked at him. ‘Did you?’ he said. ‘Yes, | did,’ stammered 
Reilly; ‘I told them all that it was the shoes you were after.’ The boy 
smiled. ‘You were wrong,’ he said quietly. ‘Come on, we must be 
footing it again.’ 

“All that day we fought our. way through the wilderness, the boy 
leading, the rest of us following at his heels. It was hell. The place 
made us afraid. It’s a fact. There were great green pods on a ground 
creeper that burst under our feet with a noise that resembled a groan of 
pain; there were orchids with heliotrope flowers that looked like human 
eyes, and the slimy vines that hung out of the ebony trees like swaying 
snakes hooked their thorns in our naked flesh as we raced by them. 
And the trees! Way back in the Never Never country in Australia the 
shepherds talk to trees. | don’t wonder if they’re like the trees we 
struck. You felt inclined to talk to them. Do you know why? Just 
to beg their pardon for being there. They stared at us—massoi and 
ebony, wild nutmeg, canary-wood, and pandanus— stared like humans, 
and we raced by them, trying not to make a noise as we ran.” 

Griswold paused for a moment, pulling vigor- 
ously at his pipe till the red eye shone viciously. 
The smell of Asia came down on a breath of 
wind from the north. : 

“| remember when | was a kiddy up on Lake 
Kezar in Maine,” he continued, “ | always wanted 
to read about tropic seas and palm trees and 
beaches of gold. Funny, that craving is in the 
kids of a cold country. 1 know what the trop- 
ics mean now. Snakes grow too long there, 
plants and trees grow too human. Those treés 
that watched us, and the fungus that looked like 
leprous fingers, and the flabby, sweaty leaves 
that felt unclean, made 
us afraid. The place 
seemed indecent. That 
day | wondered why we 
let the boy break trail— 
I guess we all wondered. 
It was hard work on 
him. I found the answer 
in Hepworth’s eyes. I 
suppose he found his an- 
swer in mine. We were 
scared— plumb scared. 
Wild animals could n’t 
have frightened us. No, 
sir! Anold bear wouldn’t 
have stampeded us; not 
a bit. But bears don’t 
live in Papua. Bears 
- seem to like the healthy 
— country, too. Papua 

breeds snakes, trees and 
things that look as if they were alive, and a silence that trickles down 
your back and puts your marrow in cold storage. 

“That afternoon Kennelen stumbled and something flew out of his 
hand into a clump of spiked grass. | wondered what it was and helped 
him look for it. I found it after a while; then | knew what that boy 
had gone back into the dubu house for. It was a locket holding a 
photo of the girl with the big, amber eyes, and he snapped it out of my 
hand as if I had no right to touch it. 

“We slept a little that night, all of us huddled up together. At day- 
break Kennalon stirred us up and we went on again, running where we 
could run, walking in spots, crawling on our hands and knees where the 
vines and creepers and cactus had plaited themselves together so that 
they could flay us alive as We wriggled through. There wasn’t an inch 
of our bodies that wasn’t cut. The whiplike creepers slashed us across 
the face and blinded us. Our feet were nearly raw. The boy was still 
leading. Somebody asked him if he was sure of the track, and he 

[Continued on page 696] 
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"The Tenderfoo! 
Goes 


r [° swamp flourished in full leaf, but a Alli + as 
tingling wind coursed along the river. 
Saville took up his clothes and a towel, Iga Or un in 


slipped on his shoes and picked his way 
h the mud down to the shanty-boat. Old 
n watched himindisgust. ‘‘ Got to dress 
boat.. Scared he ’ll ketch cold.” 
round-faced Dutchman, with the rotunda 
t, glued his eyes to Saville’s pajamas and 
i his dog: ‘‘Dey vont hurt little Vilhel- 


remarked off-handedly: ‘‘I’ve seen a 
them ‘things; used to be a New Orleans 


traveled on my boat, an’ his ’n was blue. 
swell city folks has ’em.” 
mmen?”’ inquired Dutch. 


course, women—ain’t: you seen’em on 
yw-bills, pasted all over Vicksburg?” 
ssible so,’’ ‘observed Dutch, pouring a deluge of coffee into his 


man Sim sat in the dirt beside the camp-fire. ‘‘’Pears to me like 
ks wastes a heap o’ time puttin’ on clothes an’ takin’ ’em off 
| kin sleep jes as good in my breeches as he’ kin in» them pink 
What’s that? That fool is fell in the river.”’ 

rybody heard ‘Saville yell and heard a splash at the stern of the 
boat—then everybody ran. -Dave and the Rat kicked off their 
undressing as they went. “Tole you so; greenhorns is a 

vorry—either shootin’ somebody or you’re fishin’ ’em out o’ the 


dashed through the shanty-boat and from her stern they saw 
s head rising above the water. Both men plunged in as Saville 


ep cool; don’t kick. We’ll git you out.” 

e came up like a cork and with one long stroke sent a sheet of 
into their mouths. ‘Now don’t get strangled,” he laughed. 
he ducked them, tousled them, dived under them, swam around 

This is bully!” ~ 

choked, Dave and the Rat struggled back to the boat and 
| aboard, dripping and shivering. 

t ails dot feller?” inquired Dutch. 

y in the head,” snorted Dave. 

e sported about like a playful seal, his firm white body glisten- 

the sun. 
lere, you fellows, get off my paper. I spread it there so I can 
t clean. Don’t knock my towels in the river.” 

tought dese city fellers vas all sissy,” remarked Dutch, his teeth 


ng 


le swam toward them like a steam tug. “ Bear a hand, boys.” 
h and Dave lifted him clear of the mud; he stood on the paper 
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bath-mat and rubbed until his skin 
glowed like that of a pink baby. ‘“ Now 
for breakfast. I can eat a cow.” 

“T say, Dutch,” remarked old man 
Sim as they climbed the bank together, 
“how come he fell in?” 

“He say he didn’t fell in—he jes’ 


Sim shivered at the thought. ‘‘ Takes 
a lot o’ different kinds o’ liars to make 
a city, don’t it?” 

After breakfast Dutch Jed Saville 
mysteriously aside. “I say, Savvy, 
you ’s a good feller—you’s game; | 
likes you.” 

Saville flushed and smiled at the big 
Dutchman’s sincerity. 

“1 got a scheme vat makes ’em for- 
get dot shirt-tail foolishness. Ve ketch von big alligator—you an’ me. 
Alligators is more worse dan bears.”’ 

“Not that big one in the Green Water ?”’ 

“Possible so.”” Dutch winked profoundly. ‘ Vilhelmina, she ketch 
‘im. Dot is her bizness.”’ 

Saville glanced at the scrap of a dog that cringed beside her master 
and shook his head. ‘I don’t see how.” 

Dutch drew him deeper into the woods and explained at length. 
“Dot vas in Florida my bizness. | ketch much alligators.” 

Saville grew enthusiastic. ‘‘Good. 1’d give a thousand dollars for 
that big fellow.” 

“Dot much he vont cost,” said the matter-of-fact Dutchman: 
““Mebbe about three dollars to dig de pit for some niggers; I shows ’em. 
Ve don’t let dese fellers know somedings until ve gits ’im already; 
den ve laugh ha! ha!” 

Three mornings in succession Dutch disappeared with his shotgun to 
hunt squirrels and the shivering Wilhelmina sneaked at his heels. They 
stayed all day and never brought back a squirrel. On the fourth morn- 
ing Simon had located another bear, but Saville went off with Dutch. 
“Keep your eye on him, Simon; we’ll go after him to-morrow.” The 
extra ten did not remove Simon’s disgust. 

Dutch had a pretty clear trail through the forest, across the dried- 
out swamp amongst the cypress-knees, skirting the far end of Green 
Water and coming back to the lake on the other side. As they rounded 
the end of Green Water, Dutch pointed along its scummy surface, ‘‘ Dere 
is de log vot dot bear come across—he run dot vay; ve run dis vay.” 

“Yes, we ran different ways.”’ Saville remembered that. 

Some distance beyond the lake four negroes were waiting. ‘‘Good 
mornin’ Mr. Dutch,” said Black Henry. “ You spec we ’ll git ’im to-day ? 
He come out yistiddy.” 

“Ve git ’im all right enough.” Dutch began laying out his ropes 
and tackle, making slip-knots and complicated nooses. 
Saville helped like a meddlesome boy and asked ques- 
tions; “ Jee—rusalem!”’ exclaimed Dutch. ‘‘ Vonce 
dere vas a census man comes to my boat, by yiminy. 
He haf no guriosity. Come, I show you.’ Dutch 
caught Saville’s arm and led him down to the lake. 
“See dot?” “Dot” was a path—a slippery, muddy 
path which climbed the bank from the Green Water 
to a sunny knoll, and stopped. In the center it was 
as slick and regular as if a mason had trowelled it 
down. But on either side were footprints, clawprints, 
gashes in the mud—such a trail as might have been 
made by a traction engine dragging logs out of the 
lake. The trail—whatever it might be—led from no- 
where to nowhere else. 

Dutch kept his mouth shut and let Saville puzzle 
over the conundrum. 

‘SGive it up, Dutch. What is the answer?” 

“Der answer, you have not seen it already.” 
Dutch pointed to a place where the trail seemed to 
pass some scattered leaves and brush. Dutch pulled 
aside a branch. ‘‘ Look dere.” Saville saw a deep 
pit, cunningly concealed. ‘‘Dot is vere Mister Alli- 
gator gits in it his foot.” 

Saville began to understand. The clawprints on 
the side were where the alligator drew himself along, 
and the slick place in the middle was made by drag- 
ging himself over the mud. 

“‘ This is where he comes out tosun himself. O, I see.” 
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‘Yah, ef you stands sidevays you kin see droo a.vire vence. 
ble so.” 

Saville propounded more questidns. 
in that hole?” 

‘You must trow ’im by his tail in; I likes to see you try dot. Vil- 
helmina is got much alligator in a hole already.” 

“How does she do it?” 

‘“Vilhelmina, come show der gentermans.”’ He coaxed his whimpering 
cur to the edge of the lake where the track entered the water. Then he 
stepped back. Wilhelmina took her position and began to whine. 
Dutch lifted his finger’ “Sh! Not so loud.”> The animal made no 
more noise, but backed away from the lake very slowly, following the 
path until she crossed the pit. Then she stopped on the far side, crouch- 
ing and whining. 

‘Dot alligator dinks he git fer dinner a nice juicy dog; an’ he gits in 
de ditch.” 

Dutch spent the morning arranging his knots and nooses, spreading 
them like the web of a huge spider. When the sun got hot he rose. 
“Come, Vilhelmina.” 

Clear white sunshine blazed upon the Green Water; gray moss drooped 
motionless from the cypress; trout rose and struck: the widening rip- 
ples died away. Dutch led Wilhelmina and Saville to the lake and 
posted the dog. Wilhelmina’s habitual attitude had been one of abject 
apology to the world for living in it—ingratiating humility—tail per- 
manently tucked between her legs. Now she straightened herself. Her 
tail stuck out like a jibboom; she braced herself on four positive legs and 
began to bark. Dutch stooped and petted her. ‘“‘ Dot is all,’ he said 
to Saville. 

When they had gone and she seemed the only mite of life in all that 
solitude, Wilhelmina began to howl at intervals—long wails of loneliness, 
Dutch laughed at Saville for pitying her. 

“She is skeered nix—she makes bretences like dose actor-man vat ¢ry 
on der stage.” 

““Now, what can we do?” 

“Ve do nuddings a whole lot—maybe ten minutes—maybe ten years 

possible so.” 

It was neither ten minutes nor ten years. 
a different note in Wilkelmina’s voice. 
It is der alligator.”’ 

Saville sprang up. ‘‘ Where? Where ?”’ Dutch grabbed his belt and 
pulled him back again: “‘ Keep quiet; ef you makes music on der brass 
band, dot alligator he come out of der vater nix.” 

Saville could not sit still nor stand still while that barking and yelp- 
ing went on; yet he was sure the dog remained in one place as if she 
were tied. After three or four jerky yaps the dog’s voice took ona 
quavering tremolo. Dutch knocked the fire from his pipe. “‘ Now, I belief 
he comes out of der vater. Yah! Yah! it is so, he follows der bank up.” 

Saville pawed the earth like a nervous horse. Dutch grasped him by 
the wrist. ‘‘ Ve vill not run avay, both; it is no bear.” 

The dog continued to whine: Dutch listened critically. 
dot hole he tumble in.”’ 

A rustle of leaves; a crackle of brushwood; crash! 
a bear in a canebrake. The dog barked triumphantly. 
out from behind his tree. ‘‘ Der ropes; hurry boys up.” 

Saville and the negroes ran like mad, the white man well in advance, 
the negroes eager, but not forgetting their superstitious awe. Dutch 
trundled on with his slip-knots over his arm, hurrying with corpulent 
dignity. ‘‘ Dere is no need of rush. Dot alligator in dot hole stays.” 

Dust was flying as from the crater of a volcano. Wilhelmina frisked 
around barking hysterically; then she sat down at a safe distance and 
waited for the men to do their share of the work. After Saville had 
stood for some seconds looking down upon the alligator, one of the 
negroes crept up and gloated over his ancient enemy. 

“He is der great-grand-daddy of der.fambly,”’ exclaimed Dutch. 

“1 tole you so,” remarked Black Henry. ‘I knowed dat ole he- 
alligator stayed in dis lake. Dar he. Ain’t you ugly? You ole squint- 
eyed freckled face!” 

Dutch proceeded systematically, as if he were giving orders to move a 
house. He selected four trees at the corners of a square and passed a 
rope around each one, with a stout negro at the end. ‘“ Now, Savvy, 
dese slip-knots you vill put around his 
legs.” 

Saville was so excited that he never 
could remember how this part of the 
trick was turned. Dutch managed to 
lasso each of the alligator’s legs and 
pulled the rope tight. ‘‘ Now ve got 
im; make fast, boys.” 

Each negro pulled his own rope taut 
and tied it around the tree. With holy 
dread they made these knots secure. 

“‘ Fill vid dirt der hole up.” 

As the dirt was thrown in, the alli- 
gator scuffled on top of it, and a few 
minutes work brought him to a level. 

‘Now Dutch,” said Saville, “‘ what 
are we going to do with him?” 


Possi- 


“How are you going to put him 


Presently Dutch detected 
“Sh! Sh! Mina sees somedings. 


“ Bime-by 


More noise than 
Dutch waddled 
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1 
The sheriff looked into it * 4 
and turned incredulously 





“| joost bring him up so you can see him alive. He makes fine 
leather already. | Dot alligator hide is vorth more dan maybe six bears.” 
Dutch eyed him professionally. ‘‘ He is more longer a foot dan dot big- 
gest one what dot professor got in Florida. He say dot vas de biggest 
one yet ever.” : 

“You are not going to kill him?” 

“Sure. Alligators is no lap-dog. 


>) 


*‘Can’t we take him out alive? 


Ve skin ’im.” 





“You dink he’s Mary’s little lamb und you lead ’im out? Build a 
railroad, maybe—or der flying masheen.” 
Saville had an idea—a big, brand-new, sizzling inspiration. Already 


he could see on this alligator’s tank in the museum, “‘ Captured by Richard 
Edrington Saville.” A girl he knew would turn pale and clutch his arm. 

“See here, Dutch, could n’t we haul him out on a wagon? ”’ 

“Git forty oxen, cut der road, make bridges already—possible so.”’ 

“Hold up just a minute, Dutch, and talk sense. You say this speci- 
men is a foot longer than the biggest you ever saw?” 

“Sure; maybe more as dot.”’ 

“Very well; Ill present him to the museum—and he’s going there in 
good health.” 

Dutch sat down and fanned himself with his hat. 
here all der summer.”’ 

“And part of the winter.” Saville spoke rapidly, earnestly. “‘Can’t 
we put him in a big box, get a heavy wagon, plenty of oxen and cut a 
road to the river? I’m willing to pay these men—” 

“Sure, you can do anyding if you got der mazuma.”’ 

Their. transportation problem simmered down to main strength and 
awkwardness—enough oxen, a strong wagon and plenty of negroes to 
cut a road to the river. ‘‘ Den ve build a live box und float him down 
to .Vicksburg—possible so.” 

“Bully!” Saville walked over and ‘stood with folded arms beside 
the huge lizard. Dutch smiled at his theatrical pose. ‘‘ Now, hold dot 

bleasant expression.” 

“Bully! Bully!” Saville shouted. 
“Well have our pictures taken. Where 

_.is the nearest photographer ?”’ 

Dutch let all the stiffening out of his 
backbone and flopped down in a mushy 
heap. ‘“‘ Here is vere bizness picks up 
in dis swamp.” 

Business did pick up. Saville turned 
that swamp upside down, wrongside 
out, and kept it moving. Black Henry 
went grinning off to a lumber camp to 
borrow, buy or steal a log wagon. His 
orders were toget it. Two other negroes 
hurried away for oxen and more negroes, 
lumber, nails and carpenters. ‘‘ Hold 

[Continued on page 694) 
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Change the 


EARS ago, Central Park and other 
parts of upper New York City were 
made very unsightly by “squatters,” 
people who camped on vacant lands 


for the real owners of the land, especially 


cause the demand upon it was largely for 
self-protection and the acquisition of 
food,which called only for the development 


hought 


of its lower, its animal part. As civil- 
ind built all kinds of unbeautiful shanties on ization advanced, however, there was a 
them. They made a great deal of trouble e @ an higher call upon the brain and a more 


> who resided abroad, because, after a 
protracted occupation, they would often dis- 
pute the ownership. 

Many people are troubled with mental 
quatters, such as prejudice, bigotry, super- 
tition and all kinds of little peculiarities that 
m harmless at first but which gradually become so eiitrenched in 
r lives that it is very difficult to dispossess them. 

One of the hardest lessons we have to learn is that we build our 
bodies by our thoughts; that they are discordant or harmonious, diseased 

healthy, in accordance with our habitual thought and the thought of 
those who preceded us. There are those who, having learned this lesson, 
have had their countenances so altered in a single year by persistent 
right-thinking that one would scarcely know them. They have changed 
faces that were lined with doubt, disfigured with fear and anxiety and 
carred by worry or vice, to reflectors of hope, cheer and joy. 

Saint Paul was scientific when he said: “Be ye transformed by the 
enewing of your minds;” that is, the changing, ennobling, purifying, 
refreshening of one’s thoughts. 

Growth everywhere neutralizes decay. So long as we keep growing, 
renewing the mind, constantly reaching out for the new and progressive, 
the retrograding, disintegrating, aging, deteriorating processes can not be 

perative. 

There is a law of perpetual renewal, a re-creation constantly going on 

which is only interfered with by our adverse thought and discord- 
unt mental attitude. 

[he majority of us have had startling experiences of sudden mind 
renewal which have come unexpectedly and which have driven away 
the clouds. from our minds, let in the sun- 
hine of joy and happiness, and changed, at 


; ; | HE majority of people who make a failure in ‘ : “gy ‘ 
least for the time le . : erful influence in modifying brain develop- 
Oe Oe ee life do so because they never learn to guard ying P 


When we have been discouraged and 


d strengthen their weak points 
everything looked dark, some good fortune - Tae ’ . 
ee are S- To correct deficiencies, remedy defective facul- 
ties, overcome peculiarities, and bring the mind into 
seen for a long time has called upon us, or eee and ll — 1 will ning we 
we have taken a trip into the ‘country and “© Power, Wm form @ large part ome ecur 


has perhaps come to us ‘suddenly, or some 
jovial, congenial friend whom we have not 


all our mental hurts have been healed by cation of the future. 


the new balm of suggestion. Sometimes, 


a bit of entrancing scenery or some beautiful 
long wanted to see, and this stronger affection 
ind interest—the marvelous suggestion of beauty, grandeur and sub- 
limity—has temporarily completely antidoted the worry thoughts or fear 
thoughts which.a little before were destroying our happiness. 

Many people have the idea that the brain is not susceptible of any 
very great change; that its limits are fixed by the destiny of heredity, 
ind that about all we can do is to give it a little polish and culture. 

[here are plenty of examples, however, of individuals who have com- 
pletely revolutionized portions of their brains, and have made strong facul- 
ties of those which were weak at birth or deficient from lack of exercise. 
[here are many instances where certain mental faculties were almost 
entirely lacking, and yet have been built up so that they have power- 
fully buttressed the whole character. 

lake courage, for instance. Many good and very successful people 
were once so completely devoid of this quality that the lack threat- 
ened to wreck their whole future. But by the help of intelligent train- 
ing by parents and teachers they have developed it until it became 
strong. 

[his has been done by the cultivation of self-confidence, by holding the 
constant suggestion of courage in the young mind, by the contemplation 
of brave and heroic deeds, the reading of the life stories and works of 
great heroes, by the suggestion that fear is a negative quality—the 
mere absence of the natura! quality of courage which is every man’s 
birthright—and by the constant effort to perform courageous deeds. 

[he brain is very adaptable. Each vocation makes a different call 
upon it and develops faculties and qualities peculiar to itself, so that as 
the various professions, trades and specialties multiply, the brain takes 
on new adaptive qualities, thus giving greater variety and strength 


t 


to civilization as a mass. 
When the world was young the brain of mar was very.primitive, be- 


by Oricon Swett Marden 


The career of the coming youth will not be 
perhaps, when traveling we have come across jeopardized by one or two weak faculties, when 
the others perhaps are strong, and when, by proper 
work of art about which we have read and have mind-training, he might make a grand success of life. 


varied development until to-day, in the 
highest civilization, it has become ex- 
ceedingly complex. 

Every new demand of civilization 
makes a new call upon the brain, and 
just as the physique of animals and men 
has been modified to meet varying 
physical conditions of climate and of maintenance, it develops facul- 
ties and powers to meet these fresh calls of a more complex life. 

The brain is modified by its condition of activity, the motives which 
actuate it and the conditions which the individual has to meet. The 
brain of the man who leads a strenuous life in a great city is very differ- 
ent from that evolved by a quiet life on a farm. The great multiplicity 
of suggestions constantly held in the mind in city life tend to 
a more diverse development of brain power. The city man_ thinks 
quicker, his movements are quicker, his perceptions are sharper because 
of the complexity and urgency of the demands upon him, so that he is 
really a different. sort of man. 

Then, again, the demands of each vocation call out different brain 


- qualities and develop entirely different brain characteristics. The clergy- 


man, for instance, whose mind for years is centered upon spiritual things, 
develops very different brain characteristics from the lawyer, the mer- 
chant or the architect. 

It is easy to distinguish between a man whose life has been spent in 
intellectual pursuits and one whose life has been spent in dealing in 
merchandise. Distinct faculties are developed and strengthened in the 
trader, such as sagacity, foresight, shrewdness and the ability to sys- 
tematize. Leadership calls out and often enormously develops certain 
faculties, such as initiative, the ability to use and control others, knowl- 
edge of human nature, and penetration. 

An ambition-arousing environment is a pow- 


ment, and the cultivation of ambition itself 
is a good illustration of the power of sugges- 
tion. A boy born and reared in a sparsely 
settled portion of the country may have great 
natural ability in a particular line, but, not 
coming in contact with the right stimulus to 
arouse his individual ambition, may never de- 
velop the powcr to do the greatest thing 
possible to him. On the other hand, if he 
should go to the city and get into an ambi- 
tion-arousing atmosphere, his whole brain 
structure might be very materially modified. 

How often we see examples of this sudden change in college men, 
especially those who have come from the country. The attrition of 
brain with brain, the contagion of ambition, the coming in contact with 
ambition-arousing personalities, often give the youth a glimpse of 
power which he never before realized he possessed, and thus alter his 
whole career. 

We are just beginning to learn something of brain development possi- 
bilities; to discover something of the secret of brain-changing and of 
character-building which will some time revolutionize our methods of 
education. 

Teachers and parents in the future will be trained in brain study. 
The coming teacher will learn how to develop and strengthen deficient 
faculties by systematic brain-cell building; in developing brain cells 
which preside over certain faculties. 

The science of brain-building will teach us how to prevent and how 
to eliminate idiosyncrasies and peculiarities and how to strengthen 
weaknesses which now handicap so many of us. We shall learn that 
symmetrical brain development is what gives power, and that the de- 
velopment of some particular faculty or faculties—while others, which are 
perhaps equally as important, are allowed to atrophy and shrivel from 
disuse—is not scientific education, and that this one-sided development 
is a curse to our civilization and a menace to sanity. 

We not only can strengthen mental weaknesses and deficiencies, but it 
is perfectly possible to increase the general ability through the power of 
suggestion. Indeed, the susceptibility of all the mental faculties to im- 
provement, to enlargement, is something remarkable. 

Sometimes very strong faculties are latent until especially aroused. 
There are many people who pass for cowards; who are humiliated because 
[Continued on page 679) 
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N TWO generations great changes have 
come about in our schooling. One of 
the most remarkable ‘and significant fea- 
tures of the advance is the great increase 

in the proportion as well as in the number of 
high school pupils. For two generations the 
public school enrolment per capita of popula- 
tion has remained practically stationary; * 
nevertheless the enrolment in public high 
schools has increased in twenty years (from 
1889 to 1908) from thirty-six per ten thou- 
sand of population to ninety-eight per ten 
thousand—a relative growth of more than 
one hundred and seventy-two per cent. Every- 
where our high schools are overcrowded and 
everywhere new high schools are being built. 
Yet no part of the public school system has 
been subjected of late to such severe criticism, 
both from its friends and from its foes, both 
from critics within and from critics without the 
system. 


Our High School System Is Not an Un- 
qualified Success 


Pupils leave the high schools at the endof the 
first term and at the end of the first year in 
disheartening numbers. The business man com- 
plains that the high school product is as ineffi- 
cient for his purposes as the child who had not 
received the additional scheoling. The reformer 
complains that it is the citizen with education 
above the average who corrupts the voter and 
bribes officials. The parent finds that his child 
with the additional training must begin as near 
the bottom of the proverbial ladder as the chil- 
dren of his poorer neighbors who had _ less 
schooling. Or he finds that his educated son 
is out of sympathy with his struggles and out- 
look upon life. The children who have had the 
additional schooling feel above beginning so 
near the bottom, and many of them never do 
begin; or they are dazed to find themselves not 
at all superior ‘to those upon’ whom they had 
learned to look down. Teachers complain. that 
the pupils lack seriousness and application; the 
pupils, could they formulate their feelings, 
would rejoin that they do not see the use of it all. 

Instead of our high schools serving uniformly 
to make our boys and girls better citizens, more 
cultured men and women, more efficient workers 
and happier human beings, the results have 
often been quite the opposite. We find count- 
less high school graduates who turn their tal- 
ents against their city or State; who think they 
know it all and make no intellectual progress 
whatever; who shun work and service and de- 
spise the workers of the world; who break 
their hearts in the successful pursuit of things 
not worth while, or in vain efforts after a life 
to which they are in no way adapted. 

To be sure, there are undesirable citizens, 
lazy and dishonest and unhappy men and wo- 
men among those who have had but very little 
education. But the point is that the high 
schools have failed in too many cases to do 
what was expected of them. At least, a very 
important share of the criticism directed against 
the high schools is well-founded. What is the 
matter with our high schools ? 


— 


*This does not mean that the amount of education per individ- 
ual has remained stationary during this period; there has really 
been a great gain. ‘lhe apparent lack of improvement is due to 
the fact that the relative number of children (of school age) 
has steadily declined during the nineteenth century—there being 
now only about three-fourths as many children in proportiecn to 
the population as there were a hundred years ago. A station- 
ary per capita school enrolment means, therefore, a relative 
increase in average schooling 
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High Gchools ? 


by) Benjamin 8a Gruenberg 


Chairman of the Biology Department of 
the Commercial High School, New Yerk 


In order to understand clearly the shortcom- 
ings of our high schools and the reasons for 
them it is necessary to answer two questions. 
First, what has the public been expecting of the 
high schools? And, second, what have the 
high schools been expecting of themselves ? 


What Has the Public Expected of 
High Schools? 


The public that pays the taxes and sends its 
children to the schools does not. philosophize. 
It feels what it wants and follows its faith. 
One of the fundamental faiths of our democratic 
civilization has been the faith in education. 
Without analyzing the process or the results 
we have been confident that education is 


the 


worth while, and as fast as we could accumu- 


late the surplus wealth we have invested it in 
more schools and still more schools. And in 
doing this we have had in mind chiefly one set 
of standards of what is worth while; namely, 


the reduction of the hardships of life and an in- 


crease of ‘‘ success.” 

Our public is made up of hard-working men 
and women; and to the toiler Heaven has always 
suggested a place of rest and leisure. Our 
public is made up of men and women who are 


not, to say the least, over-rich in this world’s 
goods; and to such, Heaven has always appealed 
have 


as a land of plenty and to spare. We 
in constant view before this great public such 
men of comfort and rélative leisure as the 
priest, the doctor and the 


poverty and hardship as the ragpicker, the 
shovel-man and the scavenger. And the most 
obvious difference between the successful and 
the unsuccessful is the fact that the former is 
*‘educated”’ while the latter is not. The same 


difference is observed between the prosperous 


business man and his less prosperous employees. 


The reasoning is very simple: the employer is 


more educated than the employed; to remain 


uneducated is to remain in the ranks of the em- 
ployed, the hard-working, the unsuccessful, the 
unprosperous; therefore, to become educated is 
to become prosperous, successful—perhaps even 
an employer; at any rate, to pass to that state 


in which it is not necessary to work so hard. 


And every hard-working father and mother of 


the great public, reflecting upon the hardships 
of life and the handicaps he or she has had 
to overcome, or succumb to because of inade- 
quate education, resolves that the children shall 
have better educational advantages. 


pleted the seventh grade, it wanted the children 
to complete the eighth; and now, when they 


complete the eighth it wants them to go to 


high school — if it can possibly manage it. 
In the mind of the great. public the profes- 
sional man does not have to work very hard. 


lawyer; we also 
have in constant view before them such men of 


So year 
by year the public has given its sons and daugh- 
ters a longer school term; and after they com- 
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And the comfort—not to say luxury — 
which he enjoys in addition to his leisure 
and his exemption from hard work is his, 
very obviously, by virtue of his education. 
But very often the advantage that one 
business man or industrial worker has over 
another may be traced to superiority of 
education. One must be smart at figures, 
and quick at reading and writing to get 
along these days; that is, one must be 
master of what the school offers. The next 
step is to assume that the more of the 
school’s offerings one can master, the 
greater his chances of success in his competition 
with others. And to a certain extent this is 
true. The parent, naturally solicitous about the 
welfare of his children, is justified in spending 
more money and in making them spend more 
time upon this mystery called “education.” 
But there is a point beyond which all this kind 
of education is absolutely worthless for the pur- 
pose which the parent has in mind. 


The Demand for “ Practical’’ Results 


Higher mathematics, acquired in six.or seven 
years, will not help the merchant in proportion 
to the time and effort that the study has taken 
when he is concerned with commercial trans- 
actions. Ten years devoted to the study of 
literature, ancient and modern, may have its 
compensations but it wili not make a better 
mechanic or window trimmer. High school 
history will be of no assistance to any one in 
guessing whether the market is going up or 
down. The professional educator, the philoso- 
pher and the statesman will tell you that these 
things will make better men and women, wiser 
parents, more valuable citizens; that they will 
cpen up sources of enjoyment that are closed 
to the uncultured person. The professional 
educator and the philosopher and the statesman 
may be quite right, but the public paying the 
bills and making the sacrifices has in mind 
something quite different. The public has 
assumed that more schooling means more 
material prosperity, more money-making power 
for its sons and daughters, and has supported 
the high schools accordingly. 

There is another point at which the aims of 
the public defeat themselves. While it may 
be true, as the countless business “colleges” 
and correspondence schools try to convince you, 
that a person with a little education has an 
advantage in a commercial way over a per- 
son with none; or that one with much edu- 
cation has advantages over those with little, 
it is evident that there are no_ individual 
advantages when all are given the same educa- 
tion. The only gain that may accrue from 
additional education that is given to all the 
children of the public must be some common 
gain to the public. There may be great im- 
provement of the general level of public life but 
there can be no advantages for the individual at 
the expense of others or at the expense of the 
public. The mistake here has been that the pub- 
lic has been under the. impression all this tite 
that it was educating its children to compete 
more vigorously with one another—and more 
successfully! It never struck us as absurd that 
we should train our children to beat each other 
at acertain game. Of course, each individual 
parent thought that his own children were to 
get advantages over other people’s children 
and he was quite willing to pay his share of the 
expense of the training. And he had no objec- 
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tion to the neighbor contributing also to the 
training of his children. But it never occurred 
to him that he was at the same time paying for 
the education of the neighbors’ children, train- 
ing them to be ‘‘successful” at the same game 

whatever it might turn out to be. And now, 
if we find after many years of this sort of thing 
that our children have not the advantages that 
we expected they would have, we rub our eyes 
and wonder whether our calculations were 
wrong or whether the teachers are not as good 
as when we were young. In short, the public 
has expected the high school to give its children 
certain ‘“‘practical” results; increased -wage- 
earning or profit-taking power; and it has 
expected the high school to give its children 
idyantages over their’ competitors who were 
also children of the public. 


What Have the Schools Been Expecting of 
Themselves ? 


But are the schools to blame? Have they 
made promises they could not fulfil? What 
have the high schools attempted to do? 

If we go back a little in the history of our 
school systems we shall find that the high school 
is a hybrid product. It embodies the response 
to the demands of the colleges on the one hand 
and of the indiscriminating public on the other. 
lhe colleges had a rather definite ideal of cul- 

and they had a definite work to perform 
connection with preparing young men for 
professional and public service. Our earliest 
colleges borrowed from England their concepts of 
culture’ and “‘ gentlemen” and they equipped 
mselves as best they could for manufactur- 
these products in this country. For those 
people who could afford to train their sons for 
professions or for independent leisure the 
leges were satisfactory. Since our democracy 
id exclude none from the highest callings 
positions because of parentage or poverty, 
more ambitious youths aimed at the colleges 
and created a demand for schools in which prep- 
ation for college could be obtained. Thus 
arose the academies. 
Later, as the common schools became more 
nly established, the ambitions of the public 
its children created a demand for -more 
hooling than the elementary schools afforded, 
well as for the kind of .schooling that was 
msidered ‘‘ higher” and, of course, the educa- 
that the professionally educated people 
selected was assumed to be the best. Neither 
the public nor the educators had yet learned 
that what was the best education for the min- 
ister or lawyer was not necessarily the best for 
the engineer or the banker. The high school 
served for those who planned to go to college 
and those who simply wanted more education 
without regard to the kinds of lives they would 
have to live later. 

Here the public and the educators came to- 
gether. The public wanted its children prepared 
for success; the educators recommended the high 
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school as a preparatory school. The high school 
product was very successful in college and in 
after life. The public was invited to send its 
children to prepare for life—if not for four 
years, then for three, or for two, or at least one, 


to the “‘people’s college.” The children came 
but success does not come to all children. 

\s an outgrowth of the older academy and 
preparatory school, the chief business of the 
public high school was to prepare young men 
(and later young women also) for college, or 
to “finish” the education for life. To pre- 
pate for college it was necessary to teach cer- 
tain subjects. that the colleges demanded—a 


certain amount of Latin and Greek, some 
mathematics, some history, mostly ancient. 
Gradually English and other modern languages 


found a place in the course; modern history was 
reluctantly admitted, and the sciences broke 
into the colleges and later into the high schools 
in spite of the opposition and resistance of the 
conservative educators and academic traditions. 





In carrying out the purpose of preparing 
for college the high schools necessarily: adopted 
a method of instruction that did “prepare.” 
That is, they followed a method which enabled 
the student to meet the requirements of the 
colleges—to pass examinations, which were con- 
sidered adequate tests of the amount and of the 
character of the education received. One result 
was that the high schools acquired not only an 
excellent technique and considerable skill for 
that kind of teaching, but also the habit of 
thinking that that was the only kind of teaching 
required for education. 


Preparing for College os. Preparing for Life 


Thousands of children were sent to the high 
school without any thought of ever going to 
college, simply to get more and more of what- 
ever benefits more schooling might bring. What 
the assumption of the. parents was we have 
already seen. The result was a very rapid 
increase in the high school population, made up 
in ever larger proportions of boys and girls who 
had neither the desire nor the ability—mental 
or economic —to continue their studies into col- 
lege. But these children who never went to 
college—over ninety-five per cent. of all—have 
been given exactly the same treatment as those 
who were preparing for college. The assump- 
tion of the educators was, and with very many 
still is, that the best schooling for college prep- 
aration is also the best schooling for life. All 
the virtues were supposed to take possession of 
the youth who had mastered the grammar and 
history. and mathematics. The mere fact of 
studying was supposed to make him industrious. 
The difficulty of the lessons was supposed to 
develop in him a capacity for overcoming diffi- 
culties. The arbitrary nature of much of the 
information was supposed to develop. his memory. 
The practise in solving grammatical puzzles was 
supposed to develop his reasoning power. 

Perhaps we may. now see the reason for the 
dissatisfaction with the high schools. The pub- 
lic has expected that the schools would make its 
children more successful in the industrial and 
commercial struggles that nearly fill the lives of 
most adults in our civilization. The schools 
have not only failed to make each child superior 
to its classmates—since they have treated all 
alike—but they have even failed to prepare the 
children for the kinds of activities that these 
will have to take part in when they are grown 
up. On the other hand, the high schools, in 
perfectly good faith, have worked diligently and 
efficiently to give the children who came to 
them “culture and training’’ of the only kind 
they had—the kind, namely, that was demanded 
by college standards. But alas, most of these 
children never went to college and the culture 
and training they received were of very little 
use elsewhere. In the meanwhile, conditions of 
life have changed; we have changed very rapidly 
and very profoundly in our manner of produc- 
ing our food and our clothing and our shelter, in 
our methods of communication and transporta- 
tion and distribution, in our social customs and 
relations. The high school has not changed as 
rapidly as was necessary to fit it to the needs of 
the new age. We have continued an institution 
that was admirably adapted to its purposes years 
ago, in an attempt to accomplish something to 
which it was not at all adapted. In other 
words, we have outgrown our high school with- 
out noticing it. And naturally we are dissatis- 
fied when we notice the misfit at last. 


The Approaching Change in the High 
School Idea 


It must be said, however, in all fairness, that 
many school officials and many teachers have 
always realized that constant readjustment is 
necessary. So far as the taxpayers on the ovtside 
and the reactionaries on the inside would permit, 
there have been introduced many really radical 
changes in the work of the high school. Physical 
training as a regular part of the high school 
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program is now all but universal. Drawing, 
both freehand and mechanical, is: found in the 
high schools in all parts of the country. Music 
is making rapid headway. The sciences have 
been introduced in the leading schools, even 
where they can not be counted for credit toward 
admission to college. Over thirty years ago 
manual training was first introduced and it has 
now spread to every State; domestic science for 
girls will probably become established more 
rapidly. In several States the teaching of agri- 


culture is coming to be a distinctive feature of 


many of the rural high schools. 

But in addition to the introduction of all these 
and other new subjects, there is needed a funda- 
mental change in the spirit of the high school. 
The methods of instruction are still very largely 
the methods of the preparatory school, or a 
dilution of the methods used in the college. 
The examination still hangs over the unlucky 
student and the unlucky teacher as a warning 
and a fright that dulls the spirit and impedes 
progress. The ideals that prevail are still 
dominantly the ideal of personal advantage on 
the side of the pupil and of the parent, and the 
ideal of “culture” for a leisure that most of 
the students will never know, on the part of the 
teacher. 

There is needed a new leaven; and indeed 
there is one already at work. It is not the idea 
of industrial training of which we hear so much 
these days; that is bound to come. To-day 
this movement is still too largely influenced by 
rather gross material considerations of a narrow 
kind: the employer would like to have the pub- 
lic schools furnish him more efficient workers in 
return for the wages he has to pay; while the 
parent would like to have the public schools 
give his children a higher earning capacity. 

It is not the idea of introducing “ commercial ” 
and other “ practical”’ subjects; this has already 
gone very far in many cities and will go much 
further. This also seeks too often to help the 
individual who gets the additional schooling in 
his competition with his less fortunate fellows. 

It is not the segregation of the sexes nor 
more coeducation. It is not the abolition of the 
fraternities nor the regulation of athletics. It is 
not the lengthening of the course nor the short- 
ening of the course. The great change that we 
need in our high schools is a new point of view, 
an awakening of the public and an awakening of 
the teachers to certain fundamental ideas. 


Traditional Methods Do Not Meet 
Modern Needs 


First, we must realize that the public school 
in a democracy exists for the benefit which the 
public may expect to receive from the education 
of its children, and not primarily for the purpose 
of enabling one individual to gain advantages at 
the expense of others or of the community. 
Public education from the point of view of the 
State is a form of insurance against crime and 
stupidity: in a democracy it is also a means for 
educating the governing class—which is pre- 
sumably the whole people. If we look to edu- 
cation to discover our superior individuals, our 
leaders, it is because society needs the services 
of these superior individuals, and not because 
these individuals need the opportunity to exploit 
the rest of us in order to “succeed.” 

The complexity of our civilization is such that 
the elementary education of the “three R’s,” 
plus a few frills is no longer adequate (if indeed 
it ever was) for the needs of a living people; not 
sufficient for making the kinds of citizens our 
civilization demands. We must, therefore, not 
look upon the boy or girl who goes to a public 
high school and receives free schooling and free 
books and stationery as in any way a recipient 
of charity or free gifts. On the contrary, we 
should consider it the duty of every boy and 
girl to get as much as possible of the education 
he or she can assimilate. 

In the second place, we must realize that certain 

[Continucd on page 681) 
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“His is the year of an unprecedented dual political 
campaign. Nothing quite like it has ever before 
taken place. It is a dual campaign because with the 
primary election as widely operative as it now is, the 
series of State and district prima- 
A New Kind of ties to determine which faction 
: shall control in each political 
Campaign party amounts in effect to a series 
of preliminary elections. Years 
ago, there were several ‘‘ September States ” or ‘‘ Octo- 
ber States” which, polling some weeks before the 
general election date in November, were regarded with 
profound interest because of the belief that they pro- 
vided an index of the national political drift. Nowa- 
days, we study the results of the primaries; and this 
year, because more States have adopted the primary 
system, and because issues have been sharply joined in 
the primaries of so many States and districts, their 
results are especially significant. 

And the most casual consideration of results in the 
primaries, which. have practically all been held at this 
writing, forces the conclusion that this country has 
gone Insurgent. Later, on November 8, it will go 
Democratic or Republican; but that will not be half so 
important as the thing which has already happened. 
The country has not elected its Congress, but it has 
adopted its resolutions of instruction to the Congress 
that it will elect in a few weeks. 

"THAT is the greatest thing the primary system achieves. 

The country is able to instruct its representatives. 
By the time there has been a campaign within the ranks 
of each party, followed by a campaign between the 
two parties and an election, it is 
pretty easy to calculate what the 
constituencies want. Certainly no 
man could seriously doubt that the 
country has registered a verdict 
against Cannon and for the Insurgents. And that will 
remain true, whichever way the election goes in 
November. Insurgent sentiment at the South has been 
operating on the Democracy, just as the like sentiment 
at the North, East and West has been affecting the 
Republicans. Florida ‘‘dumped” the old Taliaferro 
Democratic machine and went for the Insurgent, Bro- 
ward; and Georgia turned out two of its veteran Con- 
gressmen, Livingston and Howard, defeating them for 
renomination because they were two of the Democrats 
who joined with the Cannon Republicans on March 
15, 1909, for the purpose of readopting the Cannon 
rules of the House. That was the one issue in the 
fight against them, and on it they were retired. 

Georgia defeated ‘‘Little Joe” Brown, railroad- 
machine candidate for Governor, and nominated Hoke 
Smith, Insurgent and anti-machine. That result places 
Georgia exactly in line with Kansas and lowa, though 
Georgia is almost unanimously Democratic and Kansas 
and lowa overwhelmingly Republican. To such a pass 
have we come in our politics that to say a State has 
gone Insurgent means a deal more than to say it has 
gone Republican or Democratic. 

A\¥o so. with the country. It has gone Insurgent, any- 

how; later it will attend to the less important de- 
tail of indicating whether it will be Republican-Insur- 
gent or Democratic-Insurgent. As a matter of fact, it 
will go both: Democrats who get 
into the next House will know 
that they are expected to be Insur- 
gent; Republicans who live through 
the November cataclysm will un- 
derstand that the country demands that they forget 
partisanship and cooperate to get results along the lines 
of Insurgent policies and promises. 

‘*From Maine to California” is literally descriptive of 
the wave, for.it has overwhelmed the old Hale machine 
in Maine and made the Pine Tree State doubtful, 
while in California it has smashed the ancient Southern 
Pacific machine and given the Progressives control of 
nominations for the most important offices in both 
parties. No victory of the year, North or South, East 
or West, means more than the sweeping nomination of 
Hiram Johnson as Republican candidate for Governor of 
California. The old machine which Collis P. Hunting- 
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ton founded, and which from. his day has almost wit)- 
out a break ruled the Golden State, has been smashed 
in a campaign on so square an issue that there could 
not possibly be any uncertainty about the meaning of 
the outcome. Wisconsin has rendered an overwhelm- 
ing verdict in favor of La Follette, Michigan has regis- 
tered her disapproval of the stand-patter, Burrows, de- 
feating him for renomination, and New Hampshire has 
upset the old machine and nominated Bass, Progressive, 
for Governor. 

Every State in which. insurgency has been the dom- 
inant note in the last two years has stood by its Insur- 
gent leadership. Every State in which ‘‘regularity” 
has prevailed has either turned to the Progressive side 
or else is to-day facing a chaos of uncertainty about the 
November result. Thereis the summary of the whole 
situation. Not a New England State but is classed as 
close or doubtful by judicial Republican observers. 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware—all are giving the 
Republicans great concern. Pennsylvania is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule; it will be Republican by a 
greatly reduced vote, with a third party, Insurgency, 
polling a startling strength. 

Qhio went “Regular” and is extremely doubtful. 

Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Kansas— 
all have indorsed their Republican Insurgent Senators 
and Representatives, and Michigan has defeated Senator 
Burrows. Wherever they were, 
Insurgents who stood for renomi- 
nation have been successful: and 
about the only ones who didn’t 
stand kept out of the Congres- 
sional fights in order to be candidates for promotion to 
the Senate on their ‘Insurgent records. On the other 
hand, a long list of ‘‘ Regular” Republicans have been 
defeated for renomination or have deemed the discretion 
of voluntary retirement preferable to the quixotic valor 
of hopeless candidacies for renomination. 

The great decrease in the Republican majority in 
Vermont's September election has been taken to indi- 
cate an overwhelming victory for the Democrats in 
December, but he is a bold prophet who attempts polit- 
ical forecasting. Twice Mr. Bryan has looked like a 
winner in October; but November has always seen him 
loser by a million or more. Wherefore, prophecy may be 
avoided and the simple observation recorded that if the 
next House is not Democratic, this country will be a 
tremendously surprised body politic. Likewise, if the 
Senatorial elections next January do not record gains to 
the Democrats and the Insurgent Republicans, at the 
expense of old-line Republicanism, then there will be 
another huge surprise. 

The Democratic Party will do well not to accept its 
victory as a national indorsement. It will be evidence 
that the contest between Republican factions is so 
bitter that thousands of Republicans, of either faction, 
have preferred to vote for Democrats rather than to 
support Republicans of the opposite faction. That 
condition exists all over the country, and the Republi- 
can chance for turning the tide and turning a prospec- 
tive defeat into an actual victory is just about propor- 
tionate to the chance for restoring harmony between 
the party factions. Republicans are traditionally strong 
at getting together, and President Taft and Ex-President 
Roosevelt are making appeals whose effectiveness will 
be better gauged after election. 


The Middle West 
Progressive 


Where Theodore Roosevelt is, there plays the lime- 

light. The former President has been the center 
of the New York political situation since he returned to 
this country. For a supposedly impulsive man, he was 
distinctively deliberate about the 
direction of his plunge back into 
politics. He studied developments 
in his absence, interviewed people 
from all parts of the country, fa- 
miliarized himself with details of political relationship 
and got behind the scenes to intimate knowledge of 
much that another man could not have reached. He 
visited President Taft, and the story—a highly sugges- 
tive one, too—is that they talked almost everything but 
politics. When he was at length satisfied with the 
results of his inquiries, he proceeded to align himself 


Roosevelt Slow 
but Sure 
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Slingerland, N.Y. 
June 27, 1910 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 
Twenty-three years ago I 
purchased two Ostermoor 
Mattresses, which have been 
in constant use since that 
time. They have given en- 
tire satisfaction and are still 
in good condition, as are all 
the mattresses and cushions 
purchased since, for both 
this and our winter bome at 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
I think Ostermoor the best 
obtainable. 
Your very truly, 
Cuas. D. HAMMOND. 


MONG ll house- 
A hold furnishings, 
you surely buy a 
mattress for service. 
There are two kinds of 
mattress service—the 
comfortable, sleep-in- 
ducing, life-long service 
of the Ostermoor, and 
the lumpy, _ sleep-dis- 
turbing, short-lived 
service of the imitation. 
Ostermoor imitations 
are legion; their greatest 
claim is, ‘fas good as** 
or ‘‘the same as Ostermoor.** Next time 
you read their advertisements, or are shown 
their goods, remember there is only one 
Ostermoor way—that of Sui/ding a mattress, not 
stuffing it. Are you going to get the original, 
of known quality, or just the imitation? 


Write for 144-Page Book— 
with Samples—FREE 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale generally, but there's 
an Ostermoor dealer in most places. Write us and we'll give you 
his name. We will ship you a mattress by express, prepaid, 
when we have no deal=r in your town or he bas none in sicck. 
Try it 30 days—moncey back if you want it. 


Ostermoor & Co., 134 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Cavadiag agency; Alaska Feather & Down Co,, Lid., Muntreal 
Mattresses Cost - tite: 


Express Prepaid. 
Best blue and white 
stripe ticking, 


4' 6" wide, 45 Ibs 
$15. 


In two parte, 500 
extra. 

Dust proof, satin 
finish ticking, $1.50 


more. 











Art Twills, $3.00 
more. 

















Most soaps clog the 


skin pores by the fats 
and free alakli in their 
composition. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves the 
pores open and the skin 


soft and cool. 





Established in 1789 


SEE PAGE 625 
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Thousands Buying 


The Oliver Typewriter 
for 17, Cents a Day 


Faster and faster come the orders for Oliver 
Typewriters at Seventeen Cents a Day. 

Thousands and tens of thousands are buying 
these wonderful machines on the liberal Penny 
Plan. 

This unique selling system has swept the 
country like a_ whirlwind. 





lt extends the benefits of the perfect type- 
writer service enjoyed by corporations and busi- 
ness firms fo every inarvidual who is ambitious 
» own the Oliver Typewriter. 

[he same machine that you see in offices 
everywhere—the latest model Oliver, with its 
marvelous speed and capacity—is now within 
easy reach of every home in the land! 

For even the children can easily save Seven- 
teen Cents a Day! 

No need to tell you here the details of design 
and construction that have made the Oliver 
[ypewriter supreme in sales and service. 

\ny Oliver owner cr operator will be de- 
lighted to show you, point by point, all these 
amazing advantages. 

No mere machine has ever before created for itself 

1 big place in popular favor. .The business man 

the Oliver because its high efficiency and start- 

x speed mean each day’s work done completely—no 
{t-over” letters—no delays in the correspondence. 

Stenographer is an Oliver enthusiast for the 

nple reason that the Oliver lends wings to her fingers, 


idds to the quality and quantity of her work, and thus 
helps her to a better salary. 


How to Get 


OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 
for Seventeen Cents a Day 


'he whole plan is plainly stated in the coupon. You 


) order your Oliver Typewriter today by forwarding 
the coupon properly filled out and the small first pay- 
ment of $15. 


Your check is good—or send draft or money order. 
(he typewriter will be delivered promptly, for use while 
you pay the balance at the rate of Seventeen Cents 


you are one who prefers to see the typewriter be- 
buying it, simply ask for a free demonstration ‘and 

our 15,000 agents will appear on the scene with 
the magnificent machine in double-quick time. Better 
use the coupon and get the Oliver Typewriter at 
(5°) 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CC. 


41 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 





yovwwet KPPLICATION BLANK 

\ THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 

N 41 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 

< _ Gentlemen :—I accept your offer of the latest model 
S No. 5 Oliver Standard Typewriter for Seventeen Cents 
Sa Day. Enclosed please find $15 as evidence of good 
S faith. Tagree to save 17 cents a day and remit the bal- 
< ance, $85, in monthly installments. Title to remain in 
\ your name until the machine is fully paid for. 

N VRIES 3.» an dnvs a ssua traced ives cas hisese conve companslasels 
N 

N | ress 

S Town 5 eB dé cadWns ads 14s a eORCeas sean upoe ds 
te ; 

N Nejerences. . eRe eee ee ee wees Cebe Ceeres Se SeSe ses eseses 
WMIMIMMIMOM 7 t 








IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF 














with the Progressive element of the Republican party. 
As the foremost public man .of New York, his first 
business, if he was to go back into active politics, 
naturally was to organize his own State at his back. 

Rebuff met his first effort. With President Taft, he 
indorsed the campaign of Governor Hughes for primary 
election legislation. The ‘‘Old Guard” of New York 
machine politics, pathetically devoted to its idols, de- 
clined to receive suggestions and was strong enough in 
the Legislature to defeat the measure which Roose- 
velt, Taft, Hughes and the Progressive side of the 
party demanded and which almost every Progressive 
State has now made its rule. Of course, the result was 
what everybody save the unseeing Bourbons of the 
“Old Guard” could have foreseen. Roosevelt was 
lined up as the relentless enemy of the old machine. 
The petty bosses led by Woodruff, the State chairman, 
Vice-President Sherman, Barnes, boss of Albany, Ward, 
national committeeman, Wadsworth, Speaker of the 
New York Assembly, and others of like caliber de- 
clared war, and with an assumption worthy the tailors 
of Tuley Street, proclaimed intent to destroy Roose- 
velt’s political pretensions. 
Surrorters of Roosevelt, realizing the critical position 

of his party in the Empire State and determined 
that it must put its best foot forward in an effort to get 
in step with the nation-wide progressive sentiment, 
secured his promise to take active 
part inthe campaign. It was made 
ae = 4 ~~ known that S dexigieted by the 
York Machine State Committee, Roosevelt would 
accept the temporary. chairman- 
ship of the State convention. Whereupon, the purblind 
Old Guardsmen hustled around, corralled proxies 
enough to control the meeting of the State Committee, 
voted down the name of Roosevelt and voted up that 
of Vice-President Sherman for temporary chairman. 

Great was the excitement, for it was assumed that 
Sherman represented Taft and that the President had 
backed the anti-Roosevelt move, taking this public 
method of proclaiming an open break with his prede- 
cessor. Political gossip had a short session of unpre- 
cedented interest over this dainty bit, when President 
Taft made public a letter which showed that he had, 
prior to the State Committee meeting, asked the Vice- 
President to have the ‘‘Old Guard” consult with 
Roosevelt and act in accordance with his views! This 
request from the President was tantamount, in the cir- 
cumstances, to giving his support to Roosevelt for tem- 
porary chairman. In order to get away with their plan, 
Sherman and his associates suppressed this request from 
Taft, asked for “consultation”? with Roosevelt after 
they had turned him down rather than before, and 
when the job was consummated permitted the public 
to believe that Taft had been practically party to the 
Roosevelt insult. Evidently they believed Mr. Taft 
would be so weil pleased to see Roosevelt humiliated 
that he would keep still and take his share of the credit 
once the job was put through. 

The President certainly displayed no undignified haste 
about repudiating this inference. It was not until the 
country was agog over a Taft-Roosevelt breach, and it 
was apparent that the manner of it was going to re- 
dound finally to Roosevelt’s advantage, that the Presi- 
dent came forward with a letter in which he told of 
the suppressed and ignored request he had addressed to 
the Vice-President. 

So THe earlier impression of a feud between President 

and Ex-President was negatived. Mr. Roosevelt 
expressed himself as much pleased with the Taft ex- 
planation, but there was no manifestation of enthusi- 
asm on either side. A few days 
later, Nassau County (Oyster Bay) 
chose Roosevelt as a delegate to the 
State convention, and the Colonel 
announced that he would attend 
and fight. Which was promptly construed to mean 
that the ‘‘Old Guard” was to be put under fire of the 
combined power of the national administration and 
the Roosevelt following, with the control of the State 
convention as the immediate stake and the dominance 
of the State organization and the future course of 
politics as the ultimate one. 

The ‘‘Old Guard” has displayed, at least, an engaging 
disposition to live up to the Napoleonic legend that 
“The Old Guard dies, but never surrenders.” It 
promptly set about the fight for control of the State 
convention, announcing that it wanted two things: 
First, to force through the convention its choice of 
Sherman for temporary chairman; second, to prevent 
adoption of a plank in the platform, indorsing primary 
elections. This achieved, the old leaders declared 
themselves willing to let Roosevelt write the rest of the 
platform, and dictate the ticket. But there was this 
reservation: that the Old Guardsmen threatened to 
make Roosevelt the nominee for Governor if possible, 
so that his responsibility for results should be unques- 
tionable. 


No Break 
With Taft 


Whretuer Colonel Roosevelt’s speeches on his trip 
through the West are to be regarded as the plat- 
form of a man willing again to be President, or merely 
as the counsel of a seasoned advocate of good govern- 
ment, they are of utmost signifi- 
The Ex-Presi- cance. At Osawatomie, Kansas, 
, a town immortalized by associa- 
dent's Speeches tion with the name of John Biown, 
Mr. Roosevelt made the most 
vigorous of his speeches on present-day issues. He 
declared that we face a new crisis in the nation, com- 
parable with that which resulted in its formation, and 
with that of the Civil War which perpetuated it. He 
agreed with Lincoln, that ‘‘Labor is the superior of 
capital and deserves much the higher consideration.” 
He made the contest between manhood rights and 
property rights the greatest contest of our day. He 
insisted that we need a graduated income tax anda 
graduated inheritance tax; more contro] over corpora- 
tions, their organization, capitalization and especially 
their participation in politics; more power to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its regulation of trans- 
portation problems; a tariff commission which shall be 
entrusted with the business ot making a customs 
schedule entirely free from ‘‘the possibility of business 
pressure or of improper business influence.” 

At Denver and again before the Conservation Con- 
gress at Saint Paul, Colonel Roosevelt spoke strongly 
for conservation. His Kansas City speech contained 
some very sharp references to the corrupting influence 
of bad corporations in politics, especially a most effec- 
tive reference to the ‘‘ jack-pot” legislative method in 
Illinois. Altogether, Mr. Roosevelt managed to repeat 


‘a great many things we have all realized he believed; 


things we have all believed for a very long time—but 
with an emphasis and earnestness which made it easy 
to believe that he had come to attach a new signifi- 
cance to and entertain a new understanding of the 
progressive movement in this country. — If Colonel 
Roosevelt did not enunciate particular doctrines calcu- 
lated to win Radicals to his support, he certainly erred; 
he enunciated plenty of those which are calculated to 
drive Tories away from his standard. 


Not enough census figures have been given out to 

justify sweeping generalizations or interpretations. 
It is apparent, however, that the population increases 
from 1900 to 1910 will prove to have been considerably 
changed from those of the preceding 
decade. When the census figures 
of 1900 came in, the constant 
wonderment was at the immense 
increases in Eastern cities as com- 
pared to much smaller gains in Western places. The 
tremendous industrial development in the East was the 
explanation. 

In the last decade, the West has done distinctly bet- 
ter. Every automobile town of the Middle West—and 
the auto industry is distinctly an Eastern- Mid-Western 
one—shows an immense gain. Further West, the big 
towns which are commercial centers, like Kansas City, 
Omaha, Des Moines, etc., all show splendid increases 
for the reason that in the last decade agriculture has 
produced the most magnificent returns in all history, 
and the commercial centers of agricultural regions 
reflect the benefit. 

There is nothing in the figures issued thus far to jus- 
tify deductions concerning the shifting of the population 
balance as between urban and rural. The movement 
to the towns seems tohave gone on at a rather slower 
pace than for the previous decade, and there is much in 
present conditions to suggest that in another decade 
the swing may actually be back toward the farm. 


Early Census 
Returns 


Wak is horrible, unjust, expensive, thoroughly un- 

necessary; this has been demonstrated repeatedly. 
The only thing that can be said for war is that it cul- 
tivates the essential qualities of hardihood and disci- 
pline. One of the last acts of the 
late Professor William James was 
to offer a plan to provide a substi- 
tute for war and yet secure its 
benefits. 

He proposed in an article in McClure’s Magazine to 
institute instead of military training ‘‘a conscription of 
the whole youthful population, to form for a certain 
number of years a part ot the army enlisted in the war 
against nature.” He would put the youth of the land, 
regardless of their circumstances in life, to work in coal 
and iron mines, on freight trains, in fishing fleets, foun- 
dries and stoke-holes, at dishwashing, road-building, 
tunnel-making and skyscraper building. He would 
thus hammer into the nation’s youth the manly quali- 
ties that come with the great fight with nature. This 
life of enforced hardship and deprivation, would 
give our young men broader sympathies and stronger 
bodies, and in the end the nation would have a sub- 
stantial balance in the way of useful productive work 
accomplished. 


A Substitute 
jor War 


RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 685 
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1910 


The Pulse. of the World 








New York City and the nation were deeply shocked 

by the attempt upon the life of Mayor Gaynor, 
who was shot by James J. Gallagher upon the deck of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse on August gth. ‘ Even 
after it became evident that the 
mayor’s wound was not likely to 
prove fatal, the country rang with 
indignation over the attempted as- 
sassination. As far as can be 
ascertained there was nothing back of the assault but 
the alleged grievance of a weakminded man who had 
been discharged from a city position for neglect of duty 
and insubordination and whom Mayor Gaynor had de- 
clined to reinstate. 

This unfortunate event focused attention upon the 
really remarkable record which Mr. Gaynor had made 
during his seven months of office. His achievements 
have been chiefly along three lines: reduction of pay 
rolls and general municipal expense accounts, direct 
personal attention to the complaints of citizens, espe- 
cially those bearing upon police brutality, and reform 
of the civil service. In pursuance of these purposes, 
he struck a blow at short weights and measures, abol- 
ished the greater portion of the iniquitous ‘‘ plain 
clothes” police force, took steps to minimize excise 
graft and abuse of condemnation commissionship. His 
achievements have earned for him widespread respect 
and admiration. 


Mayor Gaynor's 
Narrow Escape 


HE world has progressed far since the day of the 
brutal, vindictive treatment of prisoners: the day 
when the worst prison was regarded as the best. The 
science of penology has been making rapid strides, and 
it should be a source of pride to 
Americans that we have contrib- 
uted considerably to the result. 
The International Prison Con- 
gress, organized thirty-nine years 
ago at the suggestion of the United States Government, 
has had much to do with the progress of the science of 
penology. This year, for the first time, this Congress is 
to be held in America, the representatives of the prin- 
cipal nations of the world meeting in America late 
in September to study our institutions. A feature of 
this gathering will be a tour of inspection of some of 
our leading institutions. Special attention will be 
— this year to the study of children’s courts, re- 
tmatories and the probation system, in which lines 
we are admittedly the leaders of the world. It is al- 
ways gratifying to discover that there is something we 
can teach the world besides the making of money. 


Investigating 
Our Prisons 


BY Fixep tradition anything pertaining to the egg in- 

dustry is a most amusing joke—the older the egg 
the more irresistible the joke. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a New York official’s proposal that eggs 
be sold by weight rather than 
number should be greeted with 
loud editorial laughter. Of course 
eggs vary in size, the editors ad- 
mitted, but afterall ‘‘ eggs is eggs ” 
and it is their nature to be sold by the dozen. The 
way mother bought eggs is good enough for us. 

Hopeless, slavish conservatism this; egg progress is 
slow and tortuous. We denounce doctored scales and 
short weights, fake bottles, strawberry boxes with high 
bottoms; we have a wholesome contempt for the 
grocer who puts all the big peaches on top and mixes 
sand in the sugar. But we buy eggs by the dozen re- 
gardless of size until the very hens have seemed to see 
the futility of laying large eggs and the omelet lan- 
guishes and fades away. 


"Tue Football Rules Committee has been very busy re- 

vising the college game and the result looks like a 
substantial revision downward. It will, of course, be 
impossible to judge the new rules accurately until they 
are put into operation, but the 
changes are very sweeping and 
will undoubtedly make for safety, 
interest to the spectators, and 
equalization of the chances of large 
colleges and small. In fact, it is possible that an en- 
tirely new type of football team will be developed and 
that the season will be full of surprises. 

Most conspicuous of the changes are the division of 

the game into quarters instead of halves, the abolition 
of the flying tackle by compelling the tackler always to 
keep one foot upon the ground, the necessity of keeping 
seven players in the scrimmage line, the prohibition of 
interlocking interference, and the permission to any one 
of the four backs, or mien in the line excepting the 
guards, to advance the ball at once upon receiving it 
from center. Additional restrictions have been placed 
upon the forward pass. 
__ The rules are very complicated and may not at once 
be understood by the player. It is believed by the 
committee, however, that their general effect will be to 
minimize danger and encourage open play. 


Eggs by 
the Pound 


Reformed 
Football 





A ‘ationat calamity which, by enforcing a useful 
lesson, may lose some of its ¢ Shearer force, is the 
recent epidemic of forest fires in the far Northwest, in 
California, Michigan and other States. In most cases 
these are attributed to carelessness 
of campers with fire. The millions 
of dollars in property values that 
have been wiped out can not be 
more than roughly estimated; even 
the loss of human lives can not be approximated closely 
though it reaches many scores. 

The best forestry authorities declare that such calami- 
ties could be prevented or minimized by proper organi- 
zation and the enforcement of effective preventive 
measures. The forest service of the Government has 
accomplished much, but its means have been too 
limited and its forces too small. In the case of the 
recent fires, Federal troops and State militia were util- 
ized to fight the flames, while thousands of people 
turned out from the towns and cities of the devastated 
regions to help in the struggle. The loss of vast quan- 
tities of timber which the country needs more and 
more with every passing year, and the necessity of tak- 
ing steps to reforest areas either cut or burned over, 
argue with greater and greater force for such expansion 
of the forestry activities of Government, both State 
and National, as will in time do for this country what a 
like program has accomplished for Germany. 


A Disaster with 
Possibilities 


HE Columbus street car strike seems likely to cost the 
State of Ohio a good share of the one million dollars 
which officials of the street railway declared they would 
spend sooner than yield to the carmen’s union. After 
the militia had been once called 
out to restore order and then sent 
home again, conditions became so 
bad that the troops had to be 
called back. The mayor of Colum- 
bus in a speech admitted his sympathy with the strik- 
ers; part of the police force declined to continue in 
service because of their leanings in the same direction 
and it has seemed that nearly all the people of Colum- 
bus are of like sentiment, despite the fact that the 
strike has imposed great hardships and heavy business 
losses. 

Explanation is not difficult to find. The Columbus 
street railway management has been unreasonable; it 
has been opposed more to the union than to the union’s 
demands. It is mainly controlled by non-resident capi- 
tal and it holds a! very valuable franchise, practically 
given to it by the city. The people feel that they are 
entitled to better things from servants with whom they 
have dealt so generously and that is the real sentiment 
behind the public sympathy with all such strikes as 
this and the recent one in Philadelphia. 


People Side 
With Strikers 


F you have ever been a visitor to the diningroom of a 
large city hotel you have been impressed with the 
eagerness with which a uniformed attendant relieves 
you of your hat and coat at the entrance. Your per- 
sonal wishes are never consulted 
in this matter; the uniformed at- 
tendant always wears an expres- 
sion which says: ‘* You carry your 
hat into that diningroom at 
your peril”—and so you give it up. When you 
escape from the clutches of a mercenary waiter and 
return to the door you are met by the attendant wear- 
ing the same uniform but a wholly different expression. 
Now it says: ‘‘Il have seen your hat safely through 
this crisis. I havea ‘hdowel mother to support and 
you look like a generous person.” So you pay him 
for doing something for you that you did n’t want done. 
We are told now that all these boys wearing black- 
mail expressions are only menials of the hat tip trust, 
that their uniforms do not contain pockets, that the tip 
company pays the hotel large sums for the coat room 
privilege and makes a neat profit anyway. If you feel 
peevish about paying tribute to the hat tip trust just 
reflect that maybe the trust magnates have widowed 
mothers too. 


The Tip 
Trust 


"Tue successful transportation of part of an eye from 

one living person to another is the latest marvel of 
the science of surgery. In New York the cornea of a 
woman’s eye which she was forced to lose by an acci- 
dent, was grafted on to the eye- 
ball of a Chinaman. Later it was 
found necessary to reshape the 
pupil. At the Medico-Chirurgical 
hospital in Philadelphia, the cornea 
of a young man’s eye made blind by a flying piece 
of steel was transferred to the eye of a woman who 
had been blind from infancy. After twenty days it 
was found that the woman could see for the first time 
in her life. 


A Latter 
Day Miracle 


[Continued on page 674] 
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PRESSED HARD 





When prominent men realize the injurious effects of 
coffee and the change in health that Postum can bring, 
= are glad to lend their testimony for the benefit of 
others. 

A superintendent of public schools in a Southern state 
says: ‘‘ My mother, since her early childhood, was an 
inveterate coffee drinker, had been troubled with her 
heart for a number of years and complained of that 
‘weak all over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

**Some time ago, | was making an official visit to a 
distant part of the country and took dinner with one of 
the merchants of the place. I noticed a somewhat 
peculiar flavour of the coffee, and asked him concern- 
ing it. He replied that it was Postum. I was so 
pleased with it that, after the meal was over, | bought 
a package to carry home with me, and had wife pre- 
pare some for the next meal; the whole family liked it 
so well that we discontinued coffee and used Postum 
entirely. 

“*1 had really been at times very anxious concerning 
my mother’s condition, but we noticed that after using 
Postum for a short time, she felt so much better than 
she did prior to its use, and had little trouble with her 
heart and no sick stomach; that the headaches were 
not so frequent, and her general condition much im- 
proved. This continued until she was as well and 
hearty as the rest of us. 

‘*1 know Postum has benefited myself and the other 
members of the family, but in a more marked degree in 
the case of my mother, as she was a victim of long 
standing.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


ROOSEVELT 


Recalls the Names of His Rough Riders 
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success due to a well 
trained memory. 


HE value of a well trained memory has 
never been more strikingly exemplified than 

: in Theodore Roosevelt. He Never Forgets! 
His is the ability to summon instantly to his aid 
the information necessary for prompt accurate 
judgment and quick decision. 

— —— - do, . can «. Big to re- 
mem you wt forget to orget. erfect memory, 
like perfect health, can be acquired. Poor memory, even 
more than poor health, means failure. 

Cultivate Your Memory. The average memory and the 

ined memory are at as great extremes as the properly handled acre 
of land yielding $1,000 and the 100-acre farm yielding but $500. 
No matter what you do or where you live, you learn to focus 
your mind on the vital points of a proposition. you want to re- 
member names, faces, facts and figures—how to acquire the faculty of 
systematizing your mind—concentration? Then write Henry Di 
MN pea peel lame org 
every walk in successful business, political and profesional activity. 
The First Step is My Free Book “How to Remember” 


Get the free copy of Prof. Dickson's valuable book “* How to Re- 
member."’ Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 





The Dickson Method — 
has been 3 | rec- 
Ibert 









Swing,Dr.Latson,and 
thousands of others. 


This Valuable 
Book FREE 
Fill Out and 
Mail Coupon, or Send 
Postal to 
Dickson Memory 

hool, 
796 Auditorium Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
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Be Careful in ordering by mail from our. advertisers 


Me GES UE to write your name and address plainly. 
A little care in this will save all much trouble. 








Better mention Success too. 


IF BUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 635 
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‘THIS is how your dregid. 
a possibility is tyne 
—how your tailoring | pec 


Preference Bids, But Price F orbids. Distance, Peco ime ? 


HE “upper set” tailor—the master- OU can hawyour g 
mind of his  calling—the really vour specihilmeasure 
great tailor is an extravagance be- may be andiraped a1 
yond the grasp of the average man. all the pog all the 
His inclination urges: ‘Go to the artistry, allfthe con 


finest tailor ’’—his income vetoes it with: “ You pression of the realjgreat Av 
can’t afford it.” What then? Buy “ready- ‘“draper.” Distance§w hind 
mades?” No! This— no bar—time is o fai. 


Kahn-Tailh 
«The Kind of Cloths G 


ra ag He'll Charge You $20 to $45. | See 


And Haberdashers! O obtain tailored-for-you garments leve 
with “ Kahn-Tailored-Clothes” in fb 


rics, fashion and finish you would hare 








Y becoming the auth- 
orized representative of 








> ae. T as leggde to pay a London or New York tao (1. 
Clothes,’ you can much more. You can find their counterpatt ) 

: : , : sentat 

hold the best custom in tailored -to- measure clothes at these hight ia 

trade of your commu- prices—you can’t find their counterparts 2 | 

nity in the hollow of “ ready - mades” at any price. For, “r sure-t 

your hand. Our eo mades” are self-confessedly an echo ideal: 
Book, sent on request, has a deep mades, necessarily six months behind the fashion cent 


dollar-and-cents interest for you. « 
oui in cut, color and cloth. dray 
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-e anglime Are No Bars. The “Crack” Tailor In Your Town. 

an hayour garments cut to N nearly every town—in yours—there is 
pecihitmeasure wherever you a “crack” tailor whose clothes are akin 

be andaped and shaped with to the gala “creations” of the master- 

he pog all the grace, a// the minds in tailoring—whose clothes possess 

ry, alte command of ex- the cosmopolitan “air” —whose clothes have 


e real@reat Avenue tailor and that softness and symmetry, which are the quintes- 
istancegn hindrance—price is sence of the tailor’s art. This man is the 
$ mo tage. authorized representative of 
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loths Gentlemen Wear.” 





45. Seek And Find Our Representative. <a Lali 2 
° e « o very an verywhere 
nts E is the best and best-informed tailor Hleodfal of Tits Austaienest 
in in his community. Our seal, portrayed 
ld have iat ; . F you do not know the author- 
above, is in his shop or window. Look res he 
rk tailor : ized representative of ‘‘Kahn- 
a for that seal and you can’t go amiss. Our repre- Tailored-Clothes” in your 
- ba sentative will show you hundreds of rare colors town, write us for his name 
ali ad patterns, every one of them pure-wool and and for Edition No. 10, “The 
ead Sure-wool. He will make real your cherished pee p Eling Magne ge 
! 1 an je 
of tale ideal—to be as well-dressed as the best-dressed shettines 0h the tem Lone ont 
e fashion dient of the fashion-foremost big-city tailors and New York model, 
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; Sent on Approval { 


“Peace 


Power 
and 


Plenty” 


DR. MARDEN’S GREATEST BOOK 


Nineteen thousand copies have already been printed 
in America, it has been republished in England 
and Germany, and is being republished 
in France. 

Power and Plenty’’ eclipses all of Dr. 
yus works. —EDWIN MARKHAM. 


for ‘' Why Grow Old?” (achapter in 


Power and Plenty’ ).--ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
t very stimulating and interesting. —A. 
OVI Sherlock Holmes). 


‘Health Through Right Think- 

rth five hundred dollars. —SAMUEL 

f the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 
loubtedly the most helpful and inspiring 
thor has ever published. Beautifully 
cloth, $1.10; pocket edition, leather, 
$1.33 all postpaid. 


The Marden Inspirational Books 


of Dr. Marden's books are given as 
year to young and old. A great 
yers are giving copies to their employees. 

y man has bought and given away over 
He says he knows of no other way of 
much for the young men and women of 


every 


Thousands have attributed their success in life 

to the reading of a Marden Inspirational book. 

puzzled as to what present you shall give 

Why not give something which will 

| inspiration? One of Dr. Marden's 

d make a splendid gift and might make 

nce to him between success and failure. 

te the Front; (Cloth, $1.25) The Young Man 

Entering Business; (Cloth, $1.40 net). Every Man a King; 

1 pocket edition, leather, $1.58, silk, $1.33). 

he Optimistic Life; (Cloth, $1.40 net). Rising in the World; 

. Secret of Achievement; (Cloth, $1.25). Suc 
cents, net). All postpaid 

We will gladly send any of these books on approval, without 
your being under the slightest obligation to purchase. 


Pushing 


< net 


cess Nuggets; (( th, 55 


Circulars of all sent on application. 


ste Do It Yo a Finish; Not the Salary But the 

s 4 “ ; ; . 
Booklet: Opportunity ; Why Grow Old?; Character ; 
Economy ; The Power of Personality; Good 


The Ho f Oppor- 
tpaid, * P ws : sd g 35 Cents 


Success Bldg., 29-31 E. 22d eee | 
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[Home Stuay Law Department 


Intercontinental University 
Preparation for bar examination of any State 
by mail. Personal instrnetion by Judge Wim. 
Macon Coleman, A. M., Ph.D., Dean. Courses 
viso in Oratory and Argumentation. Found. 
ers of this National School include late 
David J. Brewer,U.S. Supreme Court; Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew; Edward Everett Hale; 
Judge Martin A. Knapp. Write for Catalogue. 
| 1 trewe UL C.U., 1406 H. St., Washington, D.C. 


Making the Man 


ind not be bossed is your desire. Here is a fulfill- 
MAKING THE MAN WHO CAN develops YOU 
uttens the pocket book! NAUTILUS deals with 
ess and personal development—practical ——- 
with daily living. Send toc. for NAUTILUS 
iland the book free; or send $1.00 for NAU- 
I 5 18 months and the book free. 
ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 59, Holyoke, Mass. 
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nthe World's First Prize for best course in Penman- 
Under my guidance you can become an expert 
nan. Amplacing many of my studentsas instructors 

mercial colleges at nigh salaries. If yon wish to 

ea beter penman, write me. I willsend you Free 
f my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomarian 
C. W. RANSOM, 723 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City, No 
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The Month Abroad 








Kaiser Wilhelm’s remarkable speech at Koenigsberg 

was distinguished more for its boldness and audac- 
ity than for good taste or good sense. In this remark- 
able address the German Emperor put himself on 
record as opposed to constitutional 
government. He commended the 
huge standing army, urged Germans 
to live for their Fatherland alone, 
commanded the women to culti- 
vate the domestic virtues, and lauded the divine nght of 
kings, proclaiming himself ‘‘ the instrument of the Mas- 
ter.” It is this latter utterance that has caused all the 
trouble, has aroused a storm of protest and set four- 
fifths of the German newspapers to regretting his rash 
utterance. The Kaiser says he didn’t mean anything 
by it, but many Germans see in this address his intention 
to curb democratic tendencies and the power of the 
Reichstag. They are prepared to fight for their consti- 
tutional nghts and if Chancellor Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg sanctions the sentiments of his royal master 
he will doubtless be immediately and permanently re- 
tired to private life. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s speech has apparently divided Ger- 
man people into two classes—a smaller one which re- 
gards it as a tactless unfortunate utterance, a larger and 
more important one which sees im® it an unwarranted, 
impudent flouting of the popular will and a flaunt- 
ing of the antiquated doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. 


The Kaiser's 
Speech 


Is THE recent elections in Portugal, the Republicans 

made gains, including Lisbon and some of the most 
aristocratic sections of the kingdom. The elections 
were accompanied by considerable disorders, but the 
rioting was not so serious as had 
been feared. Portugal’s troubles, 
like those of Spain, relate to a 
complication of difficulties involv- 
ing differences between the Gov- 
ernment and the Vatican, together with an anti-mon- 
archist movement, and the efforts of pretenders to 
engineer themselves :nto position to take advantage of 
any disorder that may be generated. In all the maze of 
troubles in both countries, one thing is constantly 
apparent: the whole Iberian peninsula is in a ferment of 
radical effort for more modern conditions socially, gov- 
ernmentally and economically, and it is plain enough 
that the demand for better things is not long to be 
denied. King Alfonso of Spain, apparently under the 
advice of his English relatives, has shown democratic 
disposition as well as a desire to meet his progressive 
subjects half wzy and has stood firmly with his Govern- 
ment in its policy toward Rome, looking to a larger 
separation of State from church control. Comparing 
conditions in Spain to-day with those which ob- 
tained only about a year-ago, when Professor Ferrer was 
executed at Barcelona, the outlook for Spain can not be 
set down as discouraging. The Government has been 
pursuing a wise and careful policy and the menace of 
revolution is not so grave as before the more liberal 
program was taken up. 


The Troubles 
of Portugal 


MExtco presents a spectacle which should command 
the most serious attention of the people of the 
United States. It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the passing of Porfirio Diaz must be followed by 
an era of turbulence and uncer- 
tainty. Probably there is no coun- 
try in the world in which so large 
a proportion of the active capital 
is of foreign origin. Diaz stands 
permanence, dividends. After Diaz 


After Diaz— 
The Deluge 


for stability, 
what ? 

Plainly enough, the United States must assume a 
certain responsibility for Mexico. Hundreds of millions 
of European and American money are invested there. 
If revolution comes, that capital will insist on getting 
its returns. Uncle Sam seems likely to become re- 
sponsible, whether he wants to or not, for what may 
happen in Mexico. If he can not guarantee order and 
dividends, he must permit foreigners to step in, and, 
after assuring order, insure their dividends.. Mexico 
has distributed its opportunities with lavish hand. It 
nears the time when ft must prove itself equal to the 
task of producing dividends and keeping order. If it 
fails, the responsibility, under the Monroe doctrine, 
will be upon Washington. Do we quite realize what 
that will involve ? 


SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


PepRo Montt, President of Chile, died on board the 

steamer Katser Wilhelm der Grosse as the vessel was 
entering Bremen harbor. The melancholy event is one 
of unusual interest since President Montt recently paid 
a friendly visit to the United States 
and was a witness of the attempt 
upon the life of Mayor Gaynor, 
who was to have traveled to Eu- 
rope on the same boat. In fact, 
it is thought probable that President Montt’s death 
was hastened by the shock of witnessing the attempted 
assassination, as he was in poor health at the time it 
occurred. His death, which is a serious loss to his 
country, was really the result of overwork in the inter- 
ests of the good government and economic development 
of Chile. 


President Montt's 
Death 


"THe epidemic of cholera in Russia which had assumed 

such terrifying proportions is apparently on the 
decline. Late figures report 12,500 new cases and 
6,375 deaths in one week, a considerable falling of! 
from earlier records, but bringing 
the total of cases for the year up 
to 133,000 and the deaths to over 
64,405. Scarcely had the cholera 
begun to subside when Russia was 
threatened with an epidemic of bubonic plague. The 
dread disease broke out also in Germany, Austria and 
Italy, but it made less headway in these countries. 
That such epidemics as these are most to be feared 
where government is most inefficient and corrupt and 
where ignorance is most widespread is hardly necessary 
of demonstration. : 


Cholera in 
Russia 


a i 


[He last act of the drama which began with the Rus- 

sian-Japanese War is about to take place. Japan 
has announced the annexation of Korea. This action 
is in NO way a surprise; neither will it greatly change 
existing conditions. Korea, though 


— nominally independent, has long 
: been virtually a Japanese province; 
Disappears } 


its emperor, a pliant office-boy for 
the Mikado. The unfolding of the 
sunburst flag will raise Korea’s custom rates somewhat, 
with Japan taking more of the trade than ever, but on 
the other hand it will surely mean more stable and effi- 
cient government. Japan’s acquisiiion of this territory, 
which is as large as England, and which contains twelve 
million people, will be looked upon with interest as 
Japan’s first step toward world power. Whether it 
will satisfy Japan’s hunger for new territory or act only 
as an appetizer remains to be seen. 


SINcE the ‘‘ Young Turks” sidetracked Abdul Hamid 

and took charge of the Ottoman Empire, they have 
been conducting that ancient relic of the grandeur that 
was Rome with marvelous smoothness, considering 
everything. Now the secret is 
out, and it suggests much that 
other countries might well ponder. 

It seems that when the Turkish 
cabinet meets, no employees are 
permitted to be present save deaf and dumb ones. 
Each has a skilled \deaf and dumb secretary, to whom 
necessary instructions are conveyed by the manual 
language, so that records may be kept; but of inci- 
dental discussion, which consumes most of the time, 
the secretaries have no knowledge. State secrets are 
thus kept inviolate, and the opposition party has been 
unable to break the spell. 

Several countries that consider themselves much 
more advanced than Turkey have been discussing the 
idea of deaf and dumb statesmen. The Congressional 
record’s cost could be reduced to a mere bagatelle by 
adopting such an innovation, and there is widespread 
opinion that rather more legislation might be secured. 


Deaf and Dumb 
Secretaries 


oth the beerage and the peerage in Great Britain 
seem to be in a bad way and their alliance is 
threatened. It seems that Scotland, whose cities have 
been peculiarly addicted to excessive drinking, is re- 
forming. Something over a yea 
ago there was a sharp rise in the 
price of whisky and a remarkable 
decrease in drunkenness immedi- 
ately followed; it amounted for 
the year to twenty-seven per cent. in the cities and 
towns, and nineteen per cent. in the entire country. 


Scotland 
Sobering Up 


SEE PAGE 635 
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OER railways are becoming safer year by year, but the 

recent claim of the Bureau of Railway News and 
Statistics, that they are now the safest in the world, 
is doubtful. A few years ago national disgust over 
the slaughter of and 
employees brought about a move- 
ment for reform, and results have 
been marvelous. For the latest 
statistical year it is said three hun- 
dred and forty-seven of the three hundred and sixty- 
eight companies did not have a fatal accident. A Ger- 
man statistical tabulation of accidents by rail shows that 
even yet the United States is far down the list. Its 
figures of the killed and injured, per million passengers 
carried, according to latest reports, are: 


passengers 
Safety of Euro- 
pean Railroads 





KILLED KILLED 
Germany 0.08 0.15 
Austria-Hungary . O.12 0.22 
France... 013 0.45 
Great Britain O.14 2.24 


"Tre litte principality of Montenegro, with perhaps a 

third of a million of people, has lifted itself up by 
its bootstraps into the rank of a kingdom, and Prince 
Nicholas has been duly proclaimed and crowned king. 
Montenegro preferred the dignity and was free to do as 
it pl ased, so its little parliament asked Nicholas to take 
the king job and he did. 


-: _ 


We Tinc-ranc, former Chinese minister to the 

United States, has been designated as head of the 
Chinese delegation to the Hague permanent arbitration 
tribunal. 


TT! American cigarette has at last found an excuse for 

existence. In China, it is reported, the cigarette is 
fast driving out the opium habit. The Chinese have 
taken to coffin nails with prodigious avidity, and bil- 
lions of them are finding market in the country, with 
the trade increasing constantly. 








Women Everywhere 








Vuite yet aslip of a girl, Florence Nightingale, during 
an illness in her family, saw the difficulty of pro- 
curing an efficient nurse, and then and there chose her 
life work. Now, at the age of ninety, she has passed 
away, famous as a pioneer in 
sanitation, a teacher of health 
preservation, the founder of an 
institution where thousands ot 
women are trained as nurses and 
hospital attendants, and above all, as the organizer of 
the Red Cross movement. 

Her fame commenced with the Crimean war. In 
reply to Sir Howard Russell’s appeal in the London 
Times: ‘‘Are none of the daughters of England at this 
extreme hour of need ready for such mercy work?” 
this experienced nurse with the aid of forty campanions 
offered to for the wounded and dying soldiers. 
With utter disregard for official opposition and the 
dangers and hardships of war, she immediately set to 
work organizing an adequate system of military hospital 
service. Upto that time, about eighty per cent. of the 
wounded who received surgical aid died of gangrene. 

It surely must have been with a satisfied feeling of 
having done a good life’s work that Florence Nightin- 
gale closed her eyes for her final rest; and in the hearts 
of all humanity the sacred memory of such blessed 
service will alwavs be coupled with the name of this 
** Angel of Mercy.” 


The Lady With 
the Lamp 


cafe 


[It SEEMS that Chicago is quickly taking the lead in 

training girls to be economically independent citizens. 
It is reported that a quarter of a million dollar college 
has been founded for the teaching of millinery in its 
every detail. It is hoped that this 
will become the central bureau for 
American fashions in headgear. 
Besides its promise of being a good 
business proposition, it is believed 
that the college will demonstrate that simplicity and art 
are not altogether incompatible with the manufacture 
of women’s hats. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has added to the public school 
studies for girls a course in plumbing 
teach in detail the intricacies of drainage 
gas distribution. 

A thorough understanding of such matters would not 
only mean great curtailment in the plumber’s bill, but, 
as Mrs. Young insists, the gain from a sanitary point of 
view would be inestimable. 

Is our sympathies for overworked humanity we have 
entirely overlooked the Newport victims. Why 
allow class feeling to interfere with brotherly love? 
Is n’t a faint a faint whether it happens over the sewing 
machine or the lobster salad ? 

The result of one week’s activi- 
ties is summarized in the following 
bulletin: 

Fainted: 
bilt, Mrs. William E. Carter, Mrs 
Reginald C. Vanderbilt. 

lil: Mrs. Pembroke Jones, Mrs. Leonard N. Thomas, 
Mr. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, Mr. William E. Carter. 

Recovering: Mrs. Craig Biddle. 

It is regretted that despite the physical suffering 
brought on by such primitive amusements as barefoot 
dancing and midnight baths, our sociologists and hu- 
manitarians have not as yet been disturbed to the 
point of planning a sanitarium for the victims of New- 
port. 


New Studies 
for Girls 


It is planned to 
and water and 


After Newport— 
What? 


Mrs. French-Vander- 
Reynolds Hitt, Mrs 
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[> the past few months the newspapers have devoted 

much space to the exposure of alliances between 
wealthy American women and Oriental sects. One 
supposed Hindu philosopher, who, under the guise of 
a teacher of Asiatic languages, 
carried on a boarding school for 
girls, proved to be a very ordinary 
American cad. 

Now we have the sensational 
report that the head of the Vedanta Society, an Eastern 
cult which has a large intellectual following in this 
country, instead of being the new-found Messiah his 
women congregation thought him to be, is a mere 
human being, with rather more than the usual supply 
of human weaknesses. 

One cannot help wondering why it is that the prop- 
agation of these socially exclusive almost 
always carried on by women. Where men won't tol- 
erate the cant and impiety of some ancient fanaticism, 
women enter into it with undaunted heroism, create 
their idols, talk themselves into believing in spirits and 
miracles until they are awakened by the falling of their 
reincarnated divinities. Usually the spell is broken 
through the spread of jealousy in the congregation. 
The ‘‘deity” has forgotten to be cautious and has 
shown favoritism—some disciples are more charming 
than others, some are richer. The usual excuse of the 
victims is, ‘‘ | have been hypnotised.” 

It is hard to believe that there is a pathological rea- 
son for women’s attraction to Oriental secret cults. 
There is no doubt that if women were trained in more 
varied fields of development, they would not go to the 
mystical and hysterical for mental stimulant, but 
would exert their energies in saner and more useful 
labor, and learn to distinguish truth from error. 


W omen-Made 
Deities 


sects is 


= = 
So Many wealthy women have taken to smuggling 
luxuries from abroad that Collector Loeb and his 
assistants have been forced to keep unspeakable hours, 
the scientists have been busy diagnosing the phenomenon 
as anew “feminine instinct,” and 
only the courts, with their usual 
brutality, have maintained that it 
is ‘* indirect larceny.” 

Neither genteel Southerners not 
frightfully respectable Northerners have thought it un- 
scrupulous to conspire with tailors, jewelers, and other 
merchants to get their wares in free, and yet,were they 
told that by so doing they placed themselves in the 
same class with common “‘ thieves,” they would resent 
it with bitter vehemence. 

Even by the widest possible stretch of imagination 
one finds it difficult to see the sportive wholesomeness 
of hiding pearls in hat-linings or furs in coat-linings, 
in order to cheat the government. It is amusing to note 
that with a curious kind of consistency, it is usually in 
the families where the husbands fight for higher protec- 
tive tariff on necessities that the wives resent paying 
custom duties on luxuries. 


Women 
Smugglers 


- -— 


[re brilliant but not very amiable Countess Cadogan, 

who two years ago printeda volume of memoirs 
which made social England sizzle, is to bring out 
another and more sizzling volume at the holiday season. 
She is almost ninety, remembers the breezy bits of 
scandal and intrigue of three generations, and is said to 
design to handle the late King Edward very freely in 
the coming book. Wherefore all England is filled with 
anticipation—and fright. 
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GET AWAY FROM OLD-FASHIONED, 
BULKY UNDERWEAR. 


WEAR 


DUO-LASTIC 


INTER-LOCK RIB 





This MODERN Underwear is knitted 
on the new specially patented Inter- 
Lock stitch machines. It is remark- 
ably light in weight, yet very warm 
and comfortable. 

The fabric is very elastic and it never loses its 
shape. Guaranteed not to shrink. 


A DUO-LASTIC UNION SUIT IS 
THE IDEAL UNDERWEAR FOR ° 
THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


No bulging waistline, no binding at the crotch 
or under the arms. 


One simple exertion after the morning bath 
puts you into your union suit. 

Duo-Lastic Union Suits are guaranteed to ft 
every size comfortably. 


Your dealer sells Duo-Lastic Inter-Lock Rib. 
If he doesn’t, write to us and we will see that 
you are supplied quickly and convenienily. 


We are also the manufacturers 
of the famous 


High Rock Fleece- 
Lined Underwear 
—50 cents the garment. 


Write for our interesting, free book, “ Modern 
Underwear.” It tells the history of our Inter- 


lock Rib Fabric. 


HIGH ROCK KNITTING CO. 
DEPT. 11 PHILMONT, N. Y, 








SEE PAGE 635 
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PUZZLED 
Hard Work, Sometimes, to Raise Children 


s ofttimes more accurate, in selecting 
t t 1 of food to fit the body, than that of 
jult N works more accurately throngh the 
‘Our little boy had long 
We could never 
than one taste of any kind 
He was a weak little chap and we 
) know what to feed him on. 
day we tried Grape-Nuts. 
A 1 eat with such a relish, 
rood Fr 


weak digestion. 
| to t 


more 


Well, you 
and it did me 


om that dav on it seemed as 
t gh w 1 almost see him grow. He would eat 
( N r breakfast and supper, and I think he 


W 1 the food for dinner. 


appearance is something won- 


i had never fancied cereal foods of any 
me very fond of Grape-Nuts and has 
| proved in health since using it. 

\ i healthy family and naturally believe 


two children who were formerly 
kets. | was satisfied that the disease 
W i lack of proper nourishment. They 
so | urged her to use Grape-Nuts as an ex- 

f t i the result was almost magical. 
d the food and today both children 
trong as any children in the city, and, of 


( iis a firm believer in Grape-Nuts for 
I lence before her eyes every day.” 

Read ‘'T Road to Wellville,” found in pkgs. 
7 Tt Reason 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 


pears from time to time. They are genuine, true, 


and full of human interest. 








‘ The Original Phonographic Method” 

lwarded Medals—Chicago 1203, Buffalo 1901 

ENGI ism - GERMAN - FRENCH 
ITALIAN - SPANISH 

ny one to learn any language in the easiest, 
P most natural way. The Cortinaphone Method 
makes ‘lameaaee study a pleasure and at the same 
time gives you a practical speaking 
knowledge. 
IDEAL HOME STUDY METHOD 
Our free booklet tellsallabout the Cor- 
tinaphone Method and the Cortina 
courses, also Our easy payment plan. 
Write for it to-day 
CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES 

Established 1882 


333 Cortina Bidg., 44 W. 34th St., W. 












CORTINAPHONE 








Would You Like to 
Discard Your Glasses 


Just Try 
The Ideal Sight Restorer 
Ps for 10 Days at Our Expense 


Minor eye weaknesses are caused by poor 
cireulation of blood. Near-sight, far-sight 
and astigmatism are caused by their be- 
THE NORMAL EYE coming. distorted (out of shape). By a 
gentie massage The Ideal Sight Restorer produces a nor- 
‘ reifation of blood and moulds the eye painlessly but 
sure to its: shape. Thousands have used it with per- 
ithont danger, as it does not come in direct 
Five minutes manipulation twice a day 
It you wish to relieve eye strain and 
ead es,a a short time be entirely independent of your 
ASSE te for instructive booklet, No. 129K, records and 
10¢ lays teat tc 
THE tbe AL CoO., 
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134 West 65th St., NEW YORK 








F you want to get well and 
stay well, the chances are 
9 to 1 that you can—and 
without drugs or medicines of 
any kind. Learn the wonderfu! 
mission of the 


INTERNAL 
BATH 


My free booklet proves that 
90 per cent. of human ailments 
are due to one easily removable 
cause, and tells you how to 
remove the cause. Write to 
Dept. 130K. 


Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D. 
134 West 65th Street, New York 
NEW 


PFASCINATING 35% 
m Mele) i -aes.)-m-1e)' 4 a: 


hg at Home with this exact duplicate in parior 
of the National Game of Bowling (Ten Pins). 
nj wed by young and old; easy to play; makes ideal 
Every play possible on re » _ ‘e 4 made 
fhe Bowler. Consists o ley 4 ft. , long, 
equipped with balls and A... Looie’s good 
right arm, fitted with steel spring, bow if ball 
as you direct. Expressed pre-paid in heavy 
carton, on receipt of $2. Dealers Wanted, 


LOOIE THE eee co. 
79 East 130th St., N.Y : 2 
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Short-sighted Economy 


My people injure their health seriously by trying to 

save a little money. No ambitious person can afford 
to feed his brain with poor fuel. To do so would be as 
foolhardy ‘as for a great factory to burn bad coal 
because good coal was too expensive. Whatever you 
do, however poor you may be, don’t stint or try to 
economize in the food fuel, which is the very founda- 
tion and secret of your success in life. Economize in 
other things if you must, wear threadbare clothes if 
necessary, but never cheat your body or brain by the 
quality and quantity of your food. Poor, cheap food 
which produces low vitality and inferior brain force 
is the worst kind of economy. 

There are lots of ambitious people with mistaken 
ideas of economy who very seldom get the kind and 
quality of food which is capable of building the best 
blood and the best brain. 

The ambitious farmer selects the finest ears of corn 
and the finest grain, fruits and vegetables for seed. 
He can not afford to cumber his preciaus soil with poor 
seed. Can the man who is ambitious to make the 
most of himself afford to eat cheap, stale foods which 
lack or have lost their great energizing principle? 

Everywhere we see business men patronizing cheap 
restaurants, eating indigestible food and drinking, for in- 
stance, cheap, diluted or ‘ doctored” milk, saving a 
little money, but taking a great deal out of themselves. 

The most precious investment a man can make is to 
be just as good to himself as he possibly can, and never, 
under any circumstances, pinch or economize in things 
which can help him to do the greatest thing possible to 
him. There is no doubt that the efficiency of numerous 
people is kept down many per cent. by improper diet. 
Many a man who thinks he is economizing in time and 
money because he spends only fifteen or twenty cents 
for his lunch may lose dollars in possible efficiency 
because of this short-sighted economy. 

Take as little as possible out of yourself during your 
work. This does not mean that you should not enter 
whole-heartedly and fling yourself with great zest into 
it, but that you should not meedlessly waste your 
vitality. When you are traveling long distances and 
can possibly afford it, have a chair car, a sleeper, and 
take your meals regularly, thus saving time and energy 
and conserving your health. 

Look at the people of means who are too stingy to take 
a chair or berth in a Pullman car or to eat their meals on 
a train when they travel, but who carry cold lunches with 
them, or snatch a bite atlunch counters en route. They 
may save.a little extra money, but they take many times 
more out of themselves by their cheap economy than it 
is worth. Theirideas are mean and stingy, their efforts 
lifeless and lacking in enthusiasm because they have 
not taken food that can produce ideas, brain force. 

Being good to themselves would have made all 
the difference between discomfort and_ irregularity 
and comfort and well-being, and the money spent 
would have brought them double returns, for when 
they got to their destination, instead of being jaded 
and depleted of vitality, they would have been fresh, 
vigorous and in condition to do effective work, or to 
enjoy themselves. 

Power should be the goal of high ambition. Anything 
which will add to one’s personal force, which will 
increase his vigor, brain power, is worth its price, no 
matter how much it costs. Spend generously for any- 
thing which will raise your achievement power, which 
will make you a broader, abler man or woman. 

Multitudes of people are handicapped for years 
because of constant nervous headaches which are 
often due simply to eye-strain. They may have some 
slight defect in the lens of the eye which causes a 
great deal of suffering, but because of mistaken ideas 
of economy, they delay getting the glasses by which 
the trouble can be corrected and entirely removed.. 

| know a business man who lost a considerable 
amount of time periodically through neglect of his feet. 
Every step he took pained him, yet he could not bear 
the idea of paying money to a chiropodist and sub- 
mitting to a simple operation, which finally, after years of 
suffering, was performed and gave him immediate relief. 

Many people delay some trivial but needed surgical or 
dental operation for months or even years because 
they dread the pain and expense, and thus not only 
suffer a great deal of unnecessary pain all this time, 
but also incapacitate themselves for giving the best 
thing in them to their vocations. 

The great thing is to make it a life principle never to 
delay the remedy of anything which is retarding our 
progress. 
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We little realize what a fearful amount of energy 
and precious vitality is wasted in most lives through 
false ideas of economy. 

Some people will waste a dollar's worth of precious 
time and suffer much discomfort in visiting numerous 
‘stores looking for bargains and trying to save a few 
cents on some small purchase they wish to make. 
They will buy wearing apparel of inferior material 
because the price is low, although they know the arti- 
cles will not wear well. 

‘*Thair iz sertin kinds of ekonomy that don’t pa,” 
says Josh Billings, ‘‘ and one of them iz that thair iz a 
grate menny pepul in the world who try to ekonomize 
by stratenin’ pins.” 

| have seen a lady spoil a pair of fine gloves trying to 
rescue a nickel which had fallen into the mud. 

There are plenty of women who would not think 
of throwing away a nickel but who would not hesitate 
to throw fifty cents’ worth of good food into the 
garbage pail. It is a strange fact that people who are 
close and stingy with their money are often extremely 
liberal with what the money will buy, especially when 
put into foodstuffs. Apparently most of the value 
seems to evaporate in the cooking, in their estimation. 

One should live between extravagance and meanness. 
Don’t save money by starving your mind. It is false 
economy never to take a holiday, or never to spend 
money for an evening’s amusement or for a useful book. 

P. T. Barnum once said: ‘‘Economy is not mean- 
ness. True economy consists in always making the 
income exceed the outgo.” 

Most people fail to do their greatest work because 
they do not put the emphasis on the right thing. 
They do not always keep their goal, their larger possi- 
bility in view. They handicap their prospects and 
kill their greater opportunities by keeping their eyes 
fixed on petty economies. 

Appearances, what others think of us, have a great 
deal to do with our standing in the community. I 
never knew a man to achieve his greatest possible suc- 
cess who ignored public opinion, the value of good 
clothes, and a decent living-place. The young man who 
wants to get on must remember that little things some- 
times have as much to do with his achievement as 
great ones. 

Did you ever realize what splendid capital there is in 
good health, a strong, vigorous constitution which is 
able to stand any amount of hard work and hard knocks ? 
Did you ever think that great physical reserve, the 
very ability to stand a long, persistent strain, has car- 
ried many men through hard times and discordant 
conditions, under which weaker men would have gone 
down ? 

He who would get the most out of life must be good 
to himself. Everywhere we see people who have been 
trying to pinch and save paying for it in peemonitery 
indications of discomfort. Does this pay? Does it 
pay to take so much out of oneself, to rob one’s life for 
the sake of putting a little more in the bank ? We must 
look at life from a higher plane, a longer range, and ask 
ourselves at the very outset, ‘‘ What must I do, how 
conduct myself, how treat myself, in order to make the 
largest success, the completest life possible ?”’ 


+ + 
The Habit of Happiness 


No matter what his vocation or condition in life 

may be, every one owes it to himself and to the 
world to form a habit of being just as happy as he can. 
Happiness means harmony and harmony means health 
to all bodily functions; it means efficiency. Faculties 
give out their best when they are normal. To keep 
happy is, therefore, the best personal economy and 
surest investment; it insures the greatest possible out- 
put of brain and body. 

Much natural ability is rendered inefficient because 
men and women do not know that discord, whether in 
fear, worry, selfishness, hatred or jealousy, is a health 
and happiness killer; an efficiency blighter. Many men 
waste more vitality and mental energy in a few minutes 
of hot temper than would be required in the legitimate 
running of their business for days. 

What would-we think of a banker who would open 
his vaults and throw all his money into the street ? But 
when, in a fit of anger or rage, a man throws open the 
safety valves of his mind and flings out his energy, his 
precious life capital, character capital, we think very 
little about it. 

We can make ourselves happy or miserable, com- 
fortable or uncomfortable, according to the emotions 
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which we allow to pass through our minds. Whatever 
goes through the mind must reappear in the character 
and physical condition. 

It is a law that every state of mind, whether good 
or bad, affects every cell in the system and is outpic- 
tured in the body. We are thus the arbiters of our 
fate through our thoughts, emotions and passions. 

The time will come when we shall know how to re- 
fresh ourselves by mental change, by mental chem- 
istry; that is, by holding in our minds the antidotes of 
the things that have wearied us or vexed us, by holding 
the mental attitude which will neutralize the thought 
enemies that have thrown our bodies into confusion. 

There is nothing so deadly to happiness as mental 
discord. It paralyzes the thinking ability and destroys 
the power of concentration and effectiveness. 

All diseases and sicknesses of whatever kind are the 
outpicturing of some form of discord. If the mindis kept 
as happy as possible it is difficult for discord to get a 
foothold in the body. A happy mind is the best pos- 
sible health producer, disease killer and discord de- 
strover. 

For centuries man’s happiness was lookéd upon by 
many earnest, thinking people as a condition largely be- 
yond his control. They seemed to think that it de- 
pended mostly upon the temperament one happened to 
develop and that there were other things of so much 
more importance that we should not consider it too 
seriously or take precious time to cultivate it directly. 

We are beginning to find, howéver, that even as an 
economical investment it pays immensely to make a 
business of being happy and being just as good to our- 
selves as possible, although not in a selfish way. We 
could not be good to ourselves in the higher sense by 
being selfish. 

There is nothing better that we can do for our chil- 
dren than to train them from infancy to form a habit of 
always being happy, cheerful and hopeful, and of mak- 
ing this a life principle. The habit of optimism, of 
facing life the right way, will be worth infinitely more 
to them than the greatest fortune they may inherit 
without it. 

Children should be given a bright outlook upon life. 
There is nothing like a sunny disposition, a happy tem- 
perament, and if they are not inherited they may be 
cultivated. 

Keep yourself cheerful, joyous, happy. It was never 
intended that you should be a grumbling, discordant, 
unhappy mortal. You were made to be joyously 
happy, exuberant; but do not mistake intoxicating 
excitement, a titillation of the nerves, for happiness. 
Real happiness is as calm as a summer sea; it is deep, 
quiet, serene. It works noiselessly, silently but power- 
fully. We are most powerful when most perfectly 
poised, when most serene. 

Happiness is a great stimulator of growth. Nothing 
grows when discordant. When we shall have learned 
how to conserve our energies by getting our minds into 
harmony, even the hardest day’s work will not tire us. 
It is nerve exhaustion, wasted energy through unnat- 
ural, discordant conditions, that makes us jaded and 
tired out, the result of friction in our machinery. If we 
could keep ourselves in a happy condition all day, we 
should be fresh at night. It is by keeping ourselves 
in perfect harmony that we become more efficient and 
get the most out of life. 


+ + 
Getting Something for Nothing 


T 1s a strange phase of human nature, which does 

not quite appreciate or feel the proper gratitude 
for favors. | have hardly ever known a boy whose 
way was paid through college, for example, by some 
one interested in him, to show the proper regard for his 
helper, or to quite respect the one who boosted him 
who furnished crutches for him when he might have 
had to use his own legs. 

As artule, the things that we are helped to are never 
fully appreciated. We experience a satisfaction when 
we have honestly earned a thing which we do not feel 
when it is given to us. There is something within us 
which rebels at being helped, because help from others 
tends to kill self-respect. We do not think quite so 
much of ourselves after having accepted favors or a 
position which we have not earned, as we did before. 
The sense of justice in us is violated. We do not feel 
quite honest in accepting something for nothing. 

The man who tries to get along without satisfying 
his sense of justice is always placed at a disadvantage. 
He may try to be grateful for unmerited help, for the 
assistance in getting that which he has not earned, for 
being given a position far above his merits through a 
“pull”; but he never feels quite right about it. The man 
who has been lifted above others because he was a son 
or a relative, or because his father owned controlling 
interest in the concern, never quite respects himself 
when he goes around among the employees and sees 
those who have struggled fer years and have worked 
over hours for the position he occupies, and who in fact 
have developed the strength to maintain the position after 
they get it. His sense of fairness is violated. He knows 
that it is not right to take the place which some- 
body else has honestly earned, and who according to 
merit should have had it. He is conscious, too, that he 
is not equal to the demands of the position into which 
he has been boosted. 
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Three Thousand Patents 


for fountain pen ideas have been issued within the last two 
decades. Notwithstanding, there is but one successful 
make. The production of Waterman’s Ideals has grown 
from the few pens made in 1883 to overa million in 1909. 
Fundamental correctness, care in manufacture and antici- 
pation of writers requirements keep this pen in its leading 
position of utility. New factory capacity over one and 
one-half million pens a year. Ask Your Dealer. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


8 School St., Boston. 189 Clark St., Chicago. 734 Market St., San Francisco. 
Kingsway, London. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 
L. E. Waterman Company, Limited, Montreal. 
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H. B. TRONSON 





King of the World 
Offers You a Chance To 


Become a Part Owner 
in a Famous Rogue 
River Valley Orchard 

probably the first opportunity you 


HIS is 
e ever had of learning the truth about 


wonderful fruit industry of the Rogue 
R \ y of Southern Oregon. 

I President of this company, Mr. H. B. 
I 1, is the foremost apple grower in the 
A lay. He won the title of Apple King at 
the National Apple Show, where a carload of 

g apples from his Eagle Point orchard 
varded the Grand Sweepstakes prize. 
Stat nts from a man of Mr. Tronson’s 
nay be absolutely relied upon. 

Ey ntelligent American realizes that the 
t offers today extraordinary opportunities 
ital and brains. 

Most people, however, make the mistake of 
th z they have to go West with their money. 
rt ibsolutely wrong, and Mr. Tronson will 
tell y why. Stay where you are—go on work- 
| make good among the friends and condi- 

yu understand, but send your money 


West to grow up with the cguntry. It will grow 
Ip sht, if it is well placed. 
Y noney is going there now, only you do 


vit. Every shrewd banker keeps an eye 
t, and sends your money there to earn 

1 even more, which explains how he 
su 3% or 4% on your savings and 


t j r ~ 


20% dividends on the stock of his 
Fruit growers in the Rogue River Valley net 

on their money each year. Last 
cres of apples paid Mr. Tronson $8o50. 
\ »ve this to you. 

Mr. Tronson has written a booklet which he 
has <¢ 1 The Apple King. It is probably the 
’ teresting little story you have ever read, 
int to send you a copy of this book ab- 
solut fre rhe only thing we ask you to do 
is to f it one of the coupons below and mail 


Free 
Book 
Today 





Rogue River Commercial Orchard Co. 


Please send me free booklet, ** The Apple King,’”’ written 
by H. B. Tronson. 


ETE EES a TT eee Tye Beek ne ee ee a Pe 
RENO io o'ssc 0555s beans aden sandeadeeweunelanence iGhis cee 
rown scicpeee EMEC ete atk 


Send this coupon either to the Home Office, Medford, Ore., or 
to the Eastern Office, 726 Missouri Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Strong on Length 


Ricuarp Carte lately en- 
gaged as cook a Swedish 
giantess who proved unsat- 
isfactory. On departure she 
asked for a written testimo- 
nial and Mr. Carle presented 
her with the following: 
‘To whom it may con- 


tained at the usual rates. 





For these bits of “* Point and Pleasantry *” payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. Stories which 
have appeared in other publications are not eligible. The 
editors reserve the right to make such editorial changes as 
may seem necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on 
these pages, and yet seems worthy of publication, may be re- 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED 
UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
Address: Editor, “* Point and Pleasantry.”” 


Barrett Wendell’s Pun 


When Professor Wendell 

of Harvard entered up- 
on his Sabbatical year, he 
remained in Cambridge 
some weeks after his leave 
of absence began and per- 
sisted in taking part in the 
departmental meeting. The 








cern:— I have lately had in 
my employ Hulda Swanson 
who was engaged to cook for a family of three and do 
such other things as would be possible when not cook- 
ing. Under this head might come a little dusting and 
dish-washing and answering the door-bell. Taking 
all these things into account I wish to say that Hulda 
is absolutely the tallest cook | ever saw.’-—Drury Un- 
DERWOOD. 
+ a 


He Needed the Job 


ATA meeting of a State Medical Society, the secretary 

read a letter from the consul of one of our far-away 
Possessions urging the need of a resident physician in 
his district. In the moment of silence that followed 
the reading, a young man in the hall arose and said 
modestly: ‘‘I wish you would put me down for that 
place, sir. It sounds good to me. My practise here 
died last night.”—K. B. V. 


ry a 


Applause Under Difficulties 


Ore Reap, the novelist, appeared as entertainer for 
a switchmen’s convention in Peoria. 

“*It was a very enthusiastic audience,” said Mr. 
Read. ‘‘ They laughed heartily, but they didn’t 
applaud much. You see there were so many one- 
armed men there, that they had to applaud in pairs.” 

a « 


Time Alone Would Tell 


Tre father of four boys, discovering the eldest, aged 
thirteen, smoking a cigarette, called the four to- 
gether for a lecture on the evils of narcotics. 

‘“Now, Willie,” he said, in conclusion, to his young- 
est, ‘‘are you going to use tobacco when you get to be 
a man?” 

“*1 don’t know,” replied the six-year-old, soberly, 

“I’m trying hard to quit.”—J. H. Hitcucock. 


A Hands Off Policy 


“Tat nephew of yours is a little wild, Ill admit,” 

said Uncle Jerry’s neighbor, trying to comfort 
him, ‘‘ but he’ll reform as he grows older. Leave him 
to time and nature.” 

‘*Time and nature!” snapped Uncle Jerry. ‘‘It’s 
time and nature that make Limburger cheese what it 
is.”—Nan Brosino. 

+ - 


New Wrinkles 


AN IRISHMAN desired to become naturalized, and after 
the papers were signed the judge turned to him. 
‘*Now, Dennis,” he said, ‘‘ you can vote.” 
‘*Will this ceremony,” inquired the new citizen, 
“hilp me t’ do ut anny betther than Oi have been 
votin’ for th’ lasht tin years ?””—H. E. ZIMMERMAN. 


a a 


Unregenerate 
‘‘Tr was to satisfy your extravagant tastes,” cried the 
desperate man, ‘‘that | committed the forgery. 
The crime is upon your head.” 

The woman started and gazed at him wonderingly. 
“Is my crime on straight?” she asked.—W. 
Francis. 
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Their Master's Voice 


HE oxen had belonged to an old sea captain and their 

new owner was unable to back the animals round 

in a narrow street, despite all efforts with voice and 
ox-goad. 

The old captain appeared on the scene. ‘‘ Hard 
aground are ye?” he called. . Then seizing the ox-goad, 
he raised the old boat-steerer’s cry, ‘‘Starn all!” The 
huge hulks slowly backed at the familiar call. ‘‘ Lar- 
board all!” The beasts swayed sideways, turned to 
the right and the thing was done.— Mary Starsuck. 


head of the department 
protested. 
“Sir,” he said, ‘‘ you are officially absent. 
non est.” 
“Oh, very well,” replied Professor Wendell, ‘‘a non 
est man is the noblest work of God.” 
— Wy 


You are 


L. WHITTLESEY. 
a a 


His Distinguishing Mark 


Qye day a big city bank received the following mes- 
sage from one of its country correspondents: ‘‘Pa 

twenty-five dollars to John Smith who will call to- 
day.” The cashier’s curiosity became suspicion when 
a cabman assisted into the bank a drunken ‘‘fare” 
who shouted that he was John Smith and wanted some 
money. Two clerks pushed, pulled and piloted the 
boisterous individual into a private room away from 
the sight and hearing of regular depositors. The cash- 
ier wired the country bank: 

**Man claiming to be John Smith is here. 
intoxicated. Shall we await identification ?” 

The answer read: ‘‘Identification complete. Pay 
the money.’’-—Cuartes R. Bunt. 


Highly 


a = 


Coming and Going 


‘HERE Was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous rash. 

He voted for a Republican 
And thus lost half his cash. 


And when he found what he had done, 
As guileless as a calf, 
He voted for a Democrat 
And lost the other half.—Extis O. Jones. 


An Antiseptic Child 


L'ttLe Watter was always carefully guarded against 

germs. The telephone was sprayed, the drinking 
utensils sterilized, and public conveyances and places 
were forbidden him. 

‘‘ Father,” he said one night, in a tone of desperation, 
**do you know what lam going to do when I grow 
up? 

““What?” asked his father, preparing himself for 
the worst. 

‘*1’m going to eat a germ.”—L. G. Woo -raL. 


He Knew 


A CERTAIN jurist was an enthusiastic golfer. Once he 
had occasion to interrogate, in a criminal suit, a 

boy witness from Bala. 

‘*Now, my lad,” he said, ‘‘are you acquainted with 
the nature and significance of an oath?” 

The boy, raising his brows in surprise, answered: 

‘Of course | am, sir. Don’t I caddy for you at the 
Country Club? ”’—Frank M. Situ. 


Preparing to Look His Best 


astus: ‘For the love of heben, Sambo, what fer 
you got you ‘alls pants turned wrong side before- 
mos’?” 
Sambo: ‘‘Sh! Don’t talk so loud. You see, I’s 
invited to a swell reception to-night and I’s gettin’ de 
bulge out’n de knees.” — Harvey Fercuson. 


2 * 


Expressive 


(re day little George’s father brought home some 

Rocquefort cheese. Upon being asked how he 
liked it, George replied with all seriousness, ‘‘ Papa, it 
tastes just like the animal cages at the circus.” —GLENN 
P. Carson. 


SEE PAGE 635 
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Change the Thought, 
Change the Man 


[Continued from page 662) 





they have so little courage, when, if they only knew how, 


they could strengthen this deficient faculty wonderfully 
by holding the courageous ideal; by thinking and doing 
the courageous deed; by carrying the thought of fear- 
lessness; by reading about heroic lives; by constantly 
thinking the heroic thought and trying to live it. The 9 


courage may be small in a person because it has never 
been called into sufficient exercise. It may need only 
to be aroused. There are many people living lives of 


* 
mediocrity who might do great things; might become 
mental giants if their dormant faculties were aroused, 
their general ability improved and enlarged. 
Hold any particular thought in the mind persistently 


» until it has formed grooves in the brain-tissue and be- 
come dominant in the brain structure and you have 
permanently changed the character in that direction. 
You have only to change your mind to a desired diréc- 
tion, holding it there tenaciously until you have formed 
anew mental habit. Then you are, in that particular, 
a new creature. 

There is every evidence in the human plan that man Over 650 000 women were on 
was made to express completeness, wholeness—not a 9 
half nor a fraction of himself; a hundred, not twenty-five " ~ . 
nor fifty per cent. of his possibilities; made to express h b ] to f T ; 
put ta not cite Peel and that the half “tee and t e su scription ists O HE 
quarter lives which we see everywhere are abnormal. 

Learn to asseit stoutly the possession of whatever ak H . J / h 
you lack. If it is courage or sale power, assert these LADIES OM K e OU RNAI 4 W en 
qualities as yours by divine right. Bear in mind that 2 
they are your birthright and stoutly refuse to give them : a h 
up. Be thoroughly convinced that these qualities be- 1t was decided to publish if e 
long to you, that you actually possess them, and you 
will win. ° ° ° 

We tend to become like our aspirations. If we con- MagaZine twice a mon th in- 
stantly aspire and strive for something better and higher 
and nobler, we can not help improving. The ambition 
that is dominant in the mind tends to work itself out in d f h Th 
the life. If this ambition is sordid and low and animal, stea O once a mont . ’ e 
we shall develop those qualities. Our lives all follow R ‘ r . 
our ideals. f $1 5() 

We shall ultimately learn that vicious and criminal subscription price O % ee per 
tendencies, even when hereditary, may be educated . 
out of the brain, and symmetry and power be obtained. ™ eres 

Many people have the impression that their ability is year remained the same, PIVINE 
something that is inherited, and that while they may ; 
polish it a little, they can not add to it or enlarge it. ° 
But we are beginning to see that all the mental faculties D4 MagaZines for the Same 
are capable of very great enlargement. The brain power 
can be increased immensely by systematic thought edu- 9 
cation. In fact, there is not a single faculty which can ‘ "4 f 1 
not be very materially changed and improved in a money as or ae 
comparatively short time. : 

The time will come when one of the principal objects 
of education will be the poising of the mind; balancing 
it, making it symmetrical, and strengthening its weak Th h 700 000 h 
cells by the building up of defective or deficient facul- ec ot er 7 women WwW O 
ties, by scientifically exercising that portion of the = P 
brain which presides over them. b h - h 

The impression held by parents and educators for uy t e mMagaZine Cac 1SSuUe 
centuries that mental qualities, traits and faculties are 
not cultivatable or subject to change to any great . 
extent, has been entirely exploded. In the little kin- pay 10 cents instead of 15 cents. 
dergarten plays designed to develop the different facul- 
ties, it is found that in the courage plays, for example, 
the timid, shrinking, bashful children gradually develop 
greater confidence, and, as they become experts in their 
—_ their shyness, self-consciousness and fear entirely Every woman can get the Same 
disappear. 

The little joy plays, laughter plays and cheerful ‘ 
plays have a marked influence upon children, especially b — 
when they have very little ny their home ite and argalin now 
are inclined to sadness and melancholy rheir whole 
expression changes very quickly in response to sugges- 
tions in such plays. 

One of the cruelest things one can do to another is 
to reproach him for deficiencies, peculiarities, weak- 
nesses. What such a person wants is encouragement 
and help; not additional handicap 


If a girl is less favored by facial beauty than her com- 
panions, instead of being constantly reminded of it 
she should be taught to hold the beauty ideal until e 


it modifies her features. She should be told that 
soul beauty infinitely transcends physical beauty; that 
by constant self-inyprovement and trying to help others ill B 4 y 24 C | t M ‘ N 

she can make eke so fascinating in i so ull- Wi ring ou omp e e agazines OW 
selfishly interesting that no one would notice any 

physical lack or irregularity of feature or form. 

The craving for something higher and better is the best 
possible antidote or remedy for the lower tendencies 
which one wishes to get rid of. 

When the general habit of always aspiring, moving 
upwards and climbing to something higher and better 


is formed, the undesirable qualities and the vicious The Curtis Publishing Company 


habits will fade away; die from lack of nourishment. 


Only those things grow in our nature which are fed. Philadelphia 
The quickest way to kill them is to cut off their 
nourishment. 


Multitudes of people keep their minds so trammeled 
by ignorance and superstition, so deformed by worry, 
crippled by fear and anxiety, that their brains can not 
express a tenth of their maximum creative power. 
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California Oil 








Francisco Evening Post, the largest afternoon 
uper the Pacific Coast, issued on September 3rd 
t i page Special Edition adequately and accur- 
ate rtraying by pen and picture California and its limit- 

I M nes, forests, grazing, wool, dairying, wines, 
ruit é f manufacturers are all fully 





s, fish and 


xtraordinary feature of this Edition is a 32 
pag I tion devoted exclusively to Oil, California’s 
greatest try rhis section is profusely illustrated 
with 7 its great gushing oil wells, refineries, pipe 
] s and maps of the fields, including several 
l ting views of the marvelous Lakeview 
G t remarkable oil well the world has ever 
kno t ng produced over five million barrels of oil in 
f 
V 
I 


The oil business of California has grown 
irs from insignificance to an industry that 
trinsic valuation of over 


Five Hundred Million Dollars 


and is in its infancy. The story of this mar- 
velous grow the men who have grown with it and the 
countless fortunes made through it, is told for the Post 
by I have been in its midst for years. The story 
make most interesting chapters of America’s 
co elopment, and should be read by every pro- 
gr \ n. 

If you t the full,authentic story of the California Oil 
industry, write to day for hg of this great September 3rd 
SI al Edition of th 1 Francisco Evening Pact, which 
Will be ma to y 


ou ABSOL UTELY FREE upon request. 


Circulation Manager, Evening Post 


mak [ " r t 


72 é San Francisco, California 





I Can Make Youa 
Convincing 
Speaker 


» Kleiser (lately of Yale Fac- 











ids you of timidity —gives you 

cont n yourself —develops your 

power and personality. Just give him fif- 

teen minutes of your time daily—at home 

i ill speedily teach you how to 
Close Sales Make Political 
Speeches - Address Board Meet- 
ings -Deliver After Dinner 
Speeches Propose Toasts Tell 


Stories Entertainingly. 
If ( t talk to the point, you can’t carry conviction 
Don't you want to be a winner? Then 
us tell youn all about this helpful Course 

A postal will do. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 59, 


write ¢ 1 Let 
i pro sva 


NEW YORE 


| AND of MANATEE®. 


West Coast of Florida—America’s Market Garden 
@ Oranges, Grapefruit and Vegetables net $500 to $1500 per 


acre—two to three crops per year—no droughts, no freezes, no 
extreme heat 


@ Quick transportation, low freight rates to Eastern and North 
Ry 


ern markets via S. A 
Address : 

















} Instructive booklet free now. 
J. W. WHITE 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL AGENT 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. 
DEPT. 0, NORFOLK, VA. 


STUDY DRAFTING 


or Engineering. Big field offering unlim 
ited opportunities for ambitious young men 
Short courses—low rates of tuition. Day and 
Evening Classes. Connected with best engi- 
neering firms. Students assisted to obtain 
employment while attending classes. Write 
at once for fullinformation. Address Desk 12. 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


26 East VanBuren Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


For Big and Quick Profits. 
ve years experience enables me to give prac- 
tical instructions that will add $6 to $60 per 
week to your income without interfering with regular 
eupation. For full particulars and free book, 
vidres JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
SR82 NN. Western Ave.,. Chicago ‘tis. 





























oy £5] in ordering by mail from our advertisers 
Be Careful to write your name and address plainly. 
A little care in this will save all much trouble. 

Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
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They never know what complete liberty means. — Their 
minds are restricted by terrors, by hatreds, by unre- 
strained passions which make effective thinking im- 
possible. Every repeated thought tends to confirm 
a corresponding habit and make the probability of 
any material change or reversal of the tendency so 
much the less. But it is not so very difficult if we 
understand the law of habit formation. The whole 
thing is simply a question of unraveling the ball in 
the opposite direction from which it was wound. 

Take, for instance, the hot temper habit. Self- 
control is not so very difficult if we just cut off the fuel 
which feeds the fire, but when the hot blood rushes 
through your brain you feed the conflagration with the 
suggestion of angry words and angry physical attitude, 
and if you continually raise your voice, thresh your 
arms, throw things across the room and proceed to break 
things up generally, you can work yourself up into a 
terrific rage in a very few moments. 

But if, on the other hand, you cut off the fuel which 
feeds the burning passion and apply the antidote—just 
as you would put out a fire with water—if you will 
only mechanically try to apply the love-thought, the 
kindly, good-will thought, the charitable thought, the 
do-as-you-would-be-done-by philosophy, you will be 
surprised to see how quickly these antidotes will put 
out the fire. You will then have, instead of a destruc- 
tive conflagration raging through you, burning up 
your energy and consuming your vitality, a kindly 
good-will glow gradually stealing over your entire be- 
ing, and in a very few moments you will be at peace 
with all the world. 

The mother calls out of the child the ideal qualities 
which she sees in it!) Many mothers make the mistake 
of forever looking for the bad in the child, trying to 
correct the evil, up-root and drive it out. This is like 
trying to eject the darkness from a room without open- 
ing the shutters and letting in the light. ‘1 can not 
sweep the darkness out, but I can shine it out,” said 
John Newton. 

Parents, teachers, reformers are beginning to see that 
they call out of those whom they wish to help just 
what they see in them, because their suggestive thought 
arouses its affinities. The subject jee/s their thought, 
if it is a helpful, inspiring one. It tends to uplift. If, 
on the other hand, it is concentrated upon his defects, 
these very qualities they try to erase are only etched 
deeper and made more indelible. 

The same principle applies to our own imperfections; 
our own unfolding. If we over-emphasize the bad 
in ourselves, if we are always criticizing our shortcom- 
ings and weaknesses and castigating ourselves for not 
doing better, we only deepen the unfortunate pictures 


America’s Young Men 


spreading with such amazing swiftness these days that 
there seems no end to the things it may do. 

He has seen its first achievements in the preserving 
of human life. Great plagues swept from continents, 
diseases mastered one by one, their causes learned, their 
ravages checked. He has seen the average life of man 
already prolonged by many years and freed to an im- 
mense degree from its deformities and pains. 

And he has learned that the work of this branch of 
science is now to progress more swiftly than in any 
age before. For at last the physicians are learning 
that they can not act They have come to 
sanitation, cities and towns, and 


alone. 
the water supply of 


have found they can not act alone. They have come 
to drunkenness, to vice in all forms, to crowded tene- 
ments dark and foul; they have come to factories, 


mills and mines, to homes and rents and the prices of 
foods; they have come to the whole nerve-racking 
strain of modern life in cities—and have found they 
can not act alone. Already they have begun to call 
upon all good citizens for aid. They demand of homes 
more intelligent living, of nations more intelligent laws, 
the dispelling of ignorance everywhere, the spreading 
everywhere of truth. 

To the man who is going to save human life, this 
vision rises far ahead. Close before him the medical 
school. After that the hospital ward. And then a 
doctor’s office, a small sign in the window, large crowds 
of people moving by. This man is to come down from 
the heights, plunge deep into the thickets of life. 
Ignorance, dense and blinding, will close in all around 
him. And the Great Mind, his source of strength, will 
often seem to be far away. 

And then will his mind grow narrow, 
slacken, his work be only for the fee 
Great Mind’s work grow dull? 
vision wide ¢ 

We can not tell. Upon him many human lives will 
depend. And that is all we know. 

Finally—there is a case which may seem to some of 
vou very dull. But | know it well, and believe me, it 
is by no means dull. It reaches into the core of things, 
deals with momentous struggles, strives to express in 
clear, accurate te ms the desires of a changing world. 
And yet it sounds as sober.and plain as the name of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

There is a man who is going to study law. 

It is hard for me to describe this man. He interests 
me so keenly—l’ve watched him ‘in ‘so’many fornis. 


his enthusiasm 
s, his belief in the 
Or will he keep his 
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in our consciousness and make them more influential 
in our lives. 

On the other hand, if we visualize the larger possible 
man or woman and see only what is sublime in our- 
selves, we shall be able to make infinitely more of our- 
selves and open up the glorious possibilities of what 
may properly be called a divine development. 

Science and invention have increased the efficiency 
of machinery and various other appliances in a mar- 
velous way, but we have made comparatively little 
progress in the science of increasing human efficiency. 

The future physician will be a trained psychologist, 
a real educator of the -people, showing them how to 
think properly; explaining how right thought makes 
right life; that their bodily conditions are simply reflec- 
tions and outpicturings of their mental attitudes, pres- 
ent and past, and how, by changing the thought they 
can change the life. 

What a great thing it would be if we could learn to 
always think of ourselves, or of others when we are 
talking with or about them, as the image and likeness 
of perfection, instead of seeing the weak, the debauched 
image, the mere burlesque of the man God made. 

One reason why a few clergymen have been able to 
revolutionize so many lives is because they looked for 
the God-side of people, and hence, no matter how low 
they had fallen, saw hope for them. No matter how 
blurred it seemed, they could see the God-image beneath. 

No one can help another very much when he sees 
in him a hopeless picture. On the other hand, you can 
make a person do almost anything when you show him 
his possibilities and make him believe in himself. 

The great secret of Phillips Brooks’s marvelous influ- 
ence upon people who had lost their self-respect and 
were wallowing in beastly habits was that he reflected 
back to them the lost image of their possible divine 
selves. This picture gave them hope and encourage- 
ment, for, as he said, no man will ever be willing to 
live a half life when he has once seen that it is a half life. 

If invalids and people in poor health could only — 
persistently the perfect image of themselves, and, 
matter how much it might howl in pain for acacia. 
refuse to see the sick, discordant, imperfect image, 
the harmony thought, the truth thought would soon 
neutralize their opposites and they would be well. 

All reforms and all mental healing must result from 
changing the mind; from a complete reversal of mental 
attitude; a turning about and facing the other way. 

In proportion as the healer is able to annihilate the 
sick image, the disease image, and picture vividly the 
God-man, the- divine image in all its wholeness and 
completeness, he is successful. When the mim is 
changed; the man is changed. 


[Continued from 


page 643) 


But from all the cases that | know, there is one of 
supreme significance. It stands out in my mind to-night. 

His father, in his town at home, was attorney for the 
railroad. And since the boy began at home to listen 
and think over what he heard, for him two things were 
connected with law—on the one hand politics and on 
the other wealth. He came to feel that in wealth—the 
railroad— was high dignity, intelligence, civilizatien 
sweeping on; and that in politics—the State Legislatyre 

was scant dignity, scant intelligence, progress blocked 
at every turn. He decided that as a lawyer he would 
allv himself with wealth. 

And then he came to college. Here he has worked 
hard. And year by year his vision both of wealth and 
of politics has grown deeper, wider. 

He has seen wealth, not only in one railroad but in 
its multitude of forms from the beginning, guiding the 
growth of a continent, developing its resources, render- 
ing great services — working at times incalculable 
harm. 

And he has seen politics, not only in one State Legis- 
lature but in many States binding steadily closer each 
to the other since the time of the nation’s birth. And 
though through that long story he has still found gross 
ignorance, betrayal of trust and long, dreary years with 
no real achievement, he has found more in politics. 
Ilis old disgust has worn away. The life and the work 
of Lincoln have made a steadily stronger appeal. And 
finally he has decided that when he has finished his 
study of law he will go into the political field, there to 
serve the common good. 

So he has decided. But the road still lies before him. 
His case has just begun. 

For to begin with, the study of law is leng. Work 
hard as he may, he will be studying until he dies. He 
will be studving human seciety from its crude begin- 
nings, in its industries, its commerce, its needs, its possi- 
bilities, its weaknesses, its great ideals— now lapsing 
back, now sweeping on— down to the present day. 
And the present day is as wide as the world. 

The young man will find much that is perplexing in 
this study of the law. 

And long before he has finished his studies—which is 
to say, long before he dies—he intends to go into poli- 
tics and apply what he has begun to learn. And this 
he will find more perplexing still. For the books he 
has read will be placed upon shelves, and the human 
interests of the day will clash and clamor around him. 
At first they will seem chaotic and blind. But year by 
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vear, if his mind be keen, he will discern in’ all these 
interests two main tides drawing him in opposite ways. 
On the one hand, as in his boyhood, wealth will | 
make its clams and offer its great prizes. On the 
other, the mass of ihe people wili make claims and 


A U i 

offer prizes too. And though he retain his integrity. his 

purpose to serve the common good, he will find that in | hil e a 10n 
each case he must decide anew, for the claims of wealth 


will often appeal to him as right, and the claims of the 
mass of the people will often seem to him unwise. 
And for many such decisions he will be given little 
time. For since in less than a hundred years the very 
warp and woof of human society has changed, tremen- 
dous forces now press forward demanding changes in the 
iaw, some so radical and deep that already angrv 
passions rise, years of crisis loom ahead. And the man 
who wiii iead must take his stand with firm, quick | 
decision in time when popular feeling runs high, in the 

















thick of eiection upheavals when it is hard for the mind For 
tu rule. } war 
, . ° . | at J 
4 What will be his record ? € rae. 
When he has finished all his study—which is to say, | 


| 
2 


when he dies—what pages will he have helped to add 
to all those ponderous books of law? Will he have 
worked for himself or the whole, for the size of the 
fees or the good of the cause? 
Not even this man himself can tell. He is going now 
to open the books. And that is all we know. 
* * * * * * * 
The president ceased talking, and sat for a moment 
watching the eyes that were fixed upon his from ail 
over the room. 










Millions of people 
touch elbows and 

are kept in constant 
personal contact by the 
Bell System. 


* * * * * * * 

The name of Abraham Lincoln—he said—recalls to 
my mind a scene in this room on a night like this, in 
the spring of 1861. I had just completed my sopho- 
more year; | was only seventeen years old, but there 
were many younger than [. And all were leaving 
college, most of us never to return. I remember the 
look in the president’s eyes as he rose and watched our | 
faces. | remember the words with which he began. | 

‘* You are going out to war,” he said. ‘‘ Il know not 
what awaits you. There is only one thing of which | 
am sure. It is that every man in this room is going to | 
serve his country well.” 


There are all kinds of 
people, but only one kind of 
telephone service that brings 
them all together. They have 
varying needs, an_ infinite 


ne : , .° & ee variety, but the same Bell sys- 
Again there was a silence. And again he went on | tem and the same Bell telephone 

quietly: ° 

2 , *e © #8 of fits them all. 


In time of war men drop all thought of booty. Serv- 
ice is their one idea. But in time of peace it is not so. 
As we have honestly tried to-night to take stock of 
ourselves and our aims in life, over and over, in case | 
after case, the same question has arisen. Is it to be 
booty or service? We can not tell 

For the America | know is large with stories just 
begun, with boundless possibilities. Sweeping changes 
are to be made; the times grow swift, tumultuous; 
years of crisis loom ahead. There are chances for 
booty and chances for service, such as the world has 
never seen. These chances are to be given to you. 
And that is all we know. 


' + | 
What Is the Matter With 
. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
igh ? 
Our Fig 1 Schools AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


traditional notions of ‘‘culture” are not in harmony if 
with the modern needs for character and efficiency. 


. . 
The ideal of personal perfection and satisfaction im- | B t b St Wh Bu Wash Water? 
plied by much of our high school ‘‘culture” and the y e ° 
ideai of personal advantage implied by much of our | Chas : 
emically Practically | It requires two_ or more table- 


high school ‘‘ training” both assume at bottom a per- 
petual state of opposition and conflict among the in- S oonfuls of the Big Packages of 
Fluffy Soap Powder to do the work 


dividuals who make up society; whereas the fact is— | 
as the very existence of our complex public school | 
system itself implies—that the members of the Com- 
monwealth have in common many interests that can of one tablespoonful of PEARLINE 
be advanced only through regulated, cooperative WI] lY < 
e 

a aes 5 Be the powders by spreading 
In - ae place, we oh realize that no one rou- them thinly in the sun or in a Warm 
tine of schooling can possibly give all boys and girls , ate 
the maximum of character and power and insight and : spot leave for 24 hours ig then 
whose head is in the clouds and can not come down 
education. Individuals differ not only quantitatively 
in capacities for attainment and for service and for en- sid TRATED SOAP POWDER— 
joyment, but also qualitatively; and they differ as to ? é 7 
the means by which they can best develop. THESE BIG ANG GANG he) ARE 

FLUFFED SOAP POWDERS: 


effort. And as time goes on the need and opportunity 
for mutualism increases while the occasion for antagon- 
appreciation of which they are severally capable. The weigh them — you lI ae the elivae 
boy whose head is in his stomach and can not rise much a al h b lk h : h 
ence Is in the Dulk, not the weight. 
In other words, the public and the teachers must 
come to realize that the business of the public high 
TF on mace cose esove corsa: |PEAI iS [oo 2a 
FLUFFEO SOAP POWDERS BY PEAR- 


Each Bell Station, no matter where 
located, is virtually the center of the 
system, readily connected with other 

stations, whether one or a_ thousand 
miles away. 


Only by such a universal system 
can a nation be bound together. 








ism diminishes; this fact should be reflected in our 
higher must receive a different treatment from the boy : ifs Shee 
much lower. Equal education does not mean identical . q PEARLINE IS CONCEN- 


school is indeed to improve the individual, but not 
necessarily the individuai in his competitive relations. 
Private schools of all kinds may claim to prepare their 
Students to excel in skill and shrewdness and sophistry 
and whatever other qualities people may think will 
lead to success in the various competitions of our com- 





LINE'S DIRECTIONS SEE WHAT YOU'LL CHEAPEST 
GET ———————E 
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Enger 40 Torpedo—$2150 


The Enger ‘*40” 


Brought a New Price Era 


Its Introduction a Year ago was Timely. It 
Brought True Values and a Standard Product 
From the Chaos of an Unorganized Industry 


A New Price 

Phe pric ‘es of the greater 
mobiles on the market today were set 
real car values 


Enger Building Popular 
Models 


The Enger line affords a variety of mod- 
els for selection. 
One of these is the Enger 


part of the 


—under the present 


iern method of f ae Torpedo ‘‘4o."’ 

Gern method of manufacturing—were 1+ ranks among the first in beauty of body 

isle design. It is the straight line, 5-passenger 
vas not the part of the earlier builders COMStruction. 


wer the price of their product. 


> felt 


felt that—to the public—it would 
)p in quality as well as in money. 


eeim a dr 


Hence these manufacturers have hung to 
exorbitant prices—in spite of the de- 
ised cost of production—due to organ- 





A New Era 


1e Enger ‘'4o” 


4} 


+] “+ the 
aqas2t tne 


Enger is a big standard car—se//ing 


Jil pri 


t was the first car 


in the new era of motor history. 
Automobile prices will not go much lower 
1 } 1€ opinion. 


ite publ 


r 


e present 


you can safely judge by it in making 


iat is psychological instinct. 


ey have not kept up with the public's 
lligent idea of values, 


first ten years of automobile 
1ent back into motor history. 


criterion 


The Enger Torpedo is one of the best 
looking cars of this popular type. The 
body is roomy and luxurious. 

It is built with taste and comfort in view 
—minus the purely unnecessary luxuries. 

The average owner of medium-priced 
cars does not know comfort in motoring. 

Medium-priced models, heretofore, have 
had cramped bodies—and short foot room. 
Thatis because there are no big cars at the 
Enger ‘ses 

The luxury of body room in the Enger is 
apparent at the first sitting. ‘The same is 
true of both the Enger ‘'4o” Torpedo and 
the Enger ‘‘4o” touring car. 

All models have the same proven ‘‘4o” 
horse power chassis. 


Save Your Pride 


The Enger gives the man who can only afforda 
moderate-priced car an opportunity to own a ma- 
chine he will feel proud of in any motor gathering. 

That is the reason the Enger has appealed so 
successfully to the intelligent conservative buyer. 

He finds—on investigation—that heis not paying 
for an atinospheric prestige—but is buying a power 
plant and automobile equipment at their true value. 
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Success Magazine 


mercial and industrial life; but the public schools may 
make no such claims, since they not only invite all chil- 
dren, but actually compel them to attend. The public 
school must seek to increase the efficiency, the re- 
sources, the endurance of the individual—not to pre- 
pare these boys and girls to ‘‘ win out” in their strug- 
gles with each other, but to make more valuable social 
and industrial and human units, to prepare a better 
citizenry for the morrow. The public school is society’s 
instrument for preserving its experience, cherishing its 
ideals and directing its progress. It is not for the em- 
ployer, not for the parent, not for the employee, not for 
the teacher. It exists for the citizen and for the child 
and for that State of which the child of to-day will be 
the citizen to-morrow. As fast as we recognize the 
various factors in the situation, we are revolutionizing 
the whole high school system. 

In recognition of the essential individuality of each 
child, we are coming to expect the school to treat each 
child as a person, and not all children in hordes. We 
must expect the teachers to direct the education of 
each child in accordance with its capacities and needs. 

In recognition of the material, organic foundation of 
human life, we are coming to expect the school to look 
after the physical welfare of the child. And this, not 
to enable him to beat his neighbors in any conflict that 
may arise, but to increase the social efficiency and to 
reduce the cost of his maintenance—to increase his en- 
joying and working capacity and to reduce the cost 
to the community of ill health and disease and prema- 
ture death. 

In recognition of the fact that human life is some- 
thing more than the life of the body, we shall retain 
the ideal of culture in education; but we are coming to 
expect the culture supplied to the child to be of a kind 
to make him get more out of life and to make him 
mean more to his neighbors—not of a kind to enable 
him to pass examinations and then feel free that the 
cruel task is over. 

The New Ideal of Social Efficiency and Strength 

In recognition of the social needs of a civilized soci- 
ety we are coming to expect the schools to train our 
youth in civic relations and moral character, so that 
duties and responsibilities may no longer be obscured 
by too close attention to rights and privileges. 

In recognition of the practical needs of an industrial 
civilization, we are coming to expect education for effi- 
ciency to be directed toward making each child as pro- 
ductive socially as the child’s capacities will permit 
not with a view to preparing him to undersell his 
competitors, but to making him a more valuable citizen. 

These statements may serve to indicate the general 
trend of current changes in the spirit of our teaching. 
Instead of teaching history, for example, as a record of 
the conflicts of rival princes and buccaneers, we may 
teach it as the development of man’s mastery of his 
surroundings through the growth of art and science and 
industry and institutions; and in many high schools 
this is already being done. Instead of teaching to pz Ass 
examinations we may teach to give a survey of man’s 
achievements and a vision of his possibilities. Instead 
of teaching science in conformity to an academic sylla- 
bus, we may teach it to make boys and girls get a 
glimpse of the world we live in; to make them realize 
man’s place in nature both as a product of nature and 
as a conscious agent directing his own fate. Instead of 
teaching catalogues of facts that are to be of use, if at all, 
only when the child may perchance ‘‘some day be in 
educated company and need to know how to take 
part in the conversation,” we may teach for common 
sense, for inspiration and for service. 

The matter with our high schools is, in short, that the 
public has been expecting from them one set of results 
while the educators have been striving after an entirely 
different set. Both the public and the teachers will 
have to change their expectations. There must be 
shifting of ideals. We must pass from the ideal of ex- 
ploitation or defeat of others to the ideal of service and 
cooperation; of personal advantage for our children 


- to social efficiency and strength; of personal power for 


narrow ends to democratic leadership and responsi- 
bility; of a dilettante “culture” to a broad 
ception of humanity, brotherhood and progress. 

So far at least as the more progressive teachers and 
administrators and school commissioners are concerned, 
these changes are well under way. There is a strong 
revolt against the domination of the colleges in direct- 
ing the subject matter of the high schools, a strong 
movement in revolt against the specialized high schools 
of the kind that have restricted arbitrarily the education 
of the pupils entrusted to them, a well defined re- 
action against the enlargement of schools and classes 
to the point at which the teaching becomes mechani- 
cal and perfunctory, a strong effort on all 
analyze defects and to find remedies. 

The high schools to-day are not doing altogether satis- 
factory work; but they are not resting. ‘The outlook 
for to-morrow is hopeful just because no one concerned 
is entirely satisfied. The teachers are doing their best 
to improve things. What is needed is not less criticisin 
from the dissatisfied public, but sincere recognition on 
the part of the teachers that there are faults to remedy, 
and sincere recognition on the part of the public that 
relief is to be found in going forward, not backward 
When the public and the teachers demand the same 
results from the high schools, it is not too much. t 
expect that they will get what they want. 
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Jack and the 
Check Book 


[Continued from page 655) 


The Ogre’s eyes nearly popped out of his head at 
such a marvelous exhibition of resources. 

“It makes an expensive smoke,” smiled Jack, set- 
tling back to the enioyment of the cigarette, ‘‘ but after 
all, as long as | have the money, why not enjoy my- 
self? Will you join me?” 

He took up his pen as though to make another. 

‘*No, no, no!” cried the Ogre, walking agitatedly 
up and down the floor. ‘‘l—er—I'’m afraid it’s too 
soon after breakfast for me. Do you mean to tell me 
that such an inexhaustible treasure as this really 
exists?” 

‘*There it is, right before your eyes,” said Jack. 
**Suppose we test it. Think of a large sum of money, 
tell me what it is, and see if I can’t go you a dollar 
better.” 

‘*Four hundred millions,” cried the Ogre impulsively. 

“*Piker!” ejaculated Jack, with a smile, as he drew 
his check for four hundred millions and one dollar. 

‘A billion and a half!” cried the Ogre 

Now you're beginning to get your pace,” laughed 
Jack. ‘‘ There’s my check, sir, for one billion, five 
hundred millions and one dollars, according to speciti- 
cations.” 

‘* That reduces your balance some, though,” said the 
Ogre. 

“Ves,” said Jack ‘It reduces it by one billion, 
nine hundred millions and two dollars, leaving me with 
only $3,573,574,900,908 on hand, but if | affix six 
ciphers to that, as I will now proceed to do, | have, as 
the figures conclusively show, $3,575,574,900,008, - 
000,000 or about a squillion more than | had before | 
began to draw.” 

The Ogre collapsed in his chai The magnitude of 
these figures appalled him 

‘*Great glory!” he cried. ‘‘I did n't know there was 
that much money in the world. Can in anybody 
work that book 7” 

“Anvbody who comes by it honestly and without 
trickery,” said Jack. ‘“‘Of course, if a man gets hold of 
it in an unscrupulous way, or goes back on his bargain, 
it’s as valueless to him as so much waste-paper.”’ 

The Ogre strode up and down the room filled with 
agitation. He had thought to trick the boy out of his 
wonderful possession — in fact, to swallow him whole 
and then appropriate his treasure, but Jack's expla- 
nation put an entirely new phase on the matter 

“*| suppose you would n't part with that book ?”" he 
finally asked. 

‘* Yes,” said Jack. ‘I'll let you have it if you will 
transfer all your property irrevocably to your step- 
daughter, Beanhilda, and give me her hand in marriage.” 

“It’s a bargain!” gulped the Ogre, whereupon he 
summoned his lawyers and his secretaries, and by noon 
all his possessions had. passed beyond recall into the 
hands of Beanhilda. A special messenger was sent 
down the bean-stalk to fetch Jack’s mother, and that 
afternoon the happy lad and the fair Princess of Ogre- 
ville were married with much pomp and ceremony. 

**Bless you, my children!” murmured the Ogre, as 
the irrevocable words were spoken by the priest, and 
Jack passed the magic check-book over to its new 
owner. ‘‘May you live long and happily As for 
me, I’m off for a week's vacation in little old New 
Fork.” 

‘*How did you manage it, sweetheart whispered 
Beanhilda in her husband's ear a few weeks later 
**Step-papa had such a penchant for hard-boiled boys 
that | feared you were lost the moment he appeared.” 

Jack explained the whole history of the magic check- 
book to her, but when he had done his bride grew 
white. 

‘*But what if he comes back?” she cried, shudder- 
ing with fear. ‘‘ His vengeance will be terrible.’ 

‘*Have no fear, Beanhilda,” Jack answered. ‘‘ He 
will not return. Read that 

And he handed her an evening paper in which with 
rapidly drying eyes she read the following: 


“*SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS FOR PASSING BAD CHECKS” 


‘William J. Ogre, claiming to be a prominent resident 
of Ogreville, who was arrested at the St. Gotham Hotel 
last Thursday afternoon on a charge of having passed a 
dozen bogus checks for amounts tr inging from ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars apiece, was found guilty yesterday by a 
jury in the criminal branch of the United States Circuit 
Court. He was sentenced to fifteen years imprisonment 
at hard labor in the Federal Prison at Thomasville, Ga., 
on each of the five different counts, making his prison 
term in all not less than seventy-five years. Other indict- 
ments are still pending against him for forgery on the 
complaint of Major Bilkins, President of the Suburban 
I'rust Company, of whose name he was found availing 
himself in his criminal transactions. Major Bilkins when 
seen last night by a reporter of this paper stated his 
intention of keeping the shameless operator in jail for the 
rest of his natural life."’ 


“I should n’t sit up for Papa if | were you, Bean- 
hilda,” said Jack with a smile ‘It looks to me as if 
he was going to be detained down town late on busi- 
ness. 


And this happy couple lived happily forever after 
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A SWAP IN PHYSIQUES 


Thought and psychology and imagination and a thou- 
sand other jaw-working words that college professors 
tell us about. All fluff! Do you know what guides us 
to our ordinary acts of life? Our feet! What makes 
us pile on street cars or buy tickets to the Casino or 
stop into the Knickerkocker bar long enough to knock 
the show? Is it our Sub-Conscious Self reacting upon 
our Pre-Natal Disposition? Nixie, it isn’t! It’s a sort 
of itching in our toes which makes us follow our feet 
until we get there. It’s what folks call habit. 

Now, the first thing my think-tank (which the Prof. 
would call my Individual Ego) wanted to do when I 
got out of the sick-bed was to trot over to 34th Street 
and drop in on Mabel Mulqueen with my million dollar 
wad. But somehow or other | just couldn’t do it. 
Cornelius Morganthaler’s body seemed determined on 
another program. My mind was set up-town, but my 
toes pointed so stubbornly down-town that I almost 
sprained my ankles. Half a dozen times | stopped on 
a corner and said, ‘‘Look here, you legs, | want to go 
toward Harlem—see?r’’ And the next thing I knew I 
would be trotting in the direction of Wall Street as fast 
as | could waddle. Then it occured to me that Cor- 
nelius Morganthaler, before he was reconstructed, had 
taken that body of his down to the commercial district 
every working-morning for the past half-century. | 
hailed a taxicab. Next I knew, my disobedient body 
had stood me in front of the great mahogany doors of 
the Morganthaler Trust Company on the eleventh floor. 
My hand turned the knob and my bandy legs walked 
in with a pompous sort of motion. A liveried door- 
man and four dozen office-boys jumped up automatic- 
ally at the sight of those plutocratic legs. But 
when they saw my face they jumped ahead of me 
to block my way. However, my purse-proud arms 
brushed them haughtily aside and the Morganthaler 
part of me marched right into the inner office, while 
the Clancey Kelley part of me blushed and stammered 
and wanted to beat it. 

As | approached the old man’s desk, a broad, husky 
private secretary bucked at me, sore as a goat. 

‘*Here, here!” he said, ‘‘what do you mean by 
coming in here without presenting your card?” 

‘*1 don’t know—that is—I’m—” I began splutter- 
ing like a burbling obo. But my little body stood 
straight up in a proud, Napoleonic attitude. 

**You can’t come that bluff on me,” said the dis- 
agreeable secretary. 

My Irish-American Clancey-Kelly brain wanted to 
fight at this insult, but when I raised my little biceps, 
soft and weak like the wings of a Philadelphia squab, 
the secretary lifted me bodily into the outer office 
where | was rudely passed along from kick to kick 
down an almost endless row of office help. At the 
door they gave me a shove and chucked my valise, 
still holding a million dollars, after me. 

Well, when I had dusted my limp carcass and got 
into the taxi outside, my brain said to my body: ‘‘You 
see, if you followed my advice, you wouldn't be get- 
ting in wrong all the time!” But in spite of every- 
thing, something inside my lungs or my digestive 
apparatus, or somewheres, prompted me to lean for- 
ward and holler to the chauffeur: ‘‘Drive me to the 
Union League Club, please.”” The outside man looked 
scornful at my valise, but saluted my fur overcoat 
with considerable reverence. 

““Excuse me, sir} name, sir, please, sir.” 

‘* Kelley,” I says. 

‘* Sir Percy Kelley?” he asked, keen like a detective 
sergeant. 

**No, simple Kelley,” | came back kind of snappy. 

‘* There is no Mr. Simple Kelley, |’m sure, sir, in this 
club, sir,” he said. ‘“‘If you'll take a seat outside for 
a moment, sir?” 

I knew | was in wrong again, but what could I do? 
After | had waited about two hours and sixty-five sec- 
onds | jumped in the buggy again and said to the chauf- 
feur: ‘‘ Mrs. Updike’s boarding-house, West Thirty- 
fourth Street.”” | said it quick, before my legs could 
change my mind. 

The parlor was kind of dark when I walked in. The 
atmosphere seemed familiar and yet strange. Was | in 
wrong again? Cuddled close together on the near- 
mahogany sofa just under the crayon portrait of Dustin 
Farnum | saw what I saw. It was Mabel, my Mabel, 
and the figure sitting close to her, leaning nearer and 
toying with her lily hand, was the same identical 
human form that had belonged to me three weeks 
ago! 

Half concealed behind the imitation Persian portieres 
I just stood and rmubbered. This athletic masterpiece 
was me up to the Adam’s apple, but on top of this 
powerful body sat the head of an old man. Then the 
truth—the horrid truth—flew up and kicked me be- 
tween the eyes. The man before me was the recon- 
structed Cornelius Morganthaler, using his superior 
brain and my superior physique to steal away my girl, 
the girl that had cost me—well, all | had. 

And Mabel? Was she pulling away from his soft 
intrusions? Not as | could notice from where | stood. 

‘*Little one,’ Cornelius was saying with the beauti- 
fully modulated voice he got from my lung-power, ‘‘I 
offer you my wealth, my social position, my youth—for 
I am young, in spite of my age.” 


He seized her hand and pressed it to the broad chest 
which | had cultivated through years of constant 
application. 

‘*But sir, |—hardly know you,” resisted Mabel. ‘‘I 
realize you ’re an awful famous man, if you’re who you 
say you are. There is something sort of reminiscent 
about you too. Maybe vou are the reincarnation of 
some gentleman | knew in the Other Plane. Search me. 
But why did you come without even an introduction 
and take: possession of the place in that fresh way?” 

“Beautiful child!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I can hardly 
realize how or why | came here. I never knew your 
address, | have never been in this part of town before, 
lam sure. But this morning, some strange urge, some 
curious instinct of being, perhaps, fairly forced me to 
fly hither, to mount these stairs and knock at your 
apartment. I can not account for it. It must be the 
mysterious affinity of spirit.” 

(‘Affinity nothing!” I said to myself. 
your feet.’’) 

‘*And now, while the mad mood is on us—you sa 
you are strangely drawn toward me—will you be my 
wife?” asked Cornelius drawing closer. 

**Oh, Mr. Morganthaler! You financiers are so per- 
suasive ‘when you talk,” lisped my Mabel. ‘‘I admit I 
admire you very much. Mamma admires you too. 
But | am promised—sort of promised to a Mr. Clancey 
Kelley. If he comes back, what will he say ?” 

Cornelius sat up and blinked at this news. 

“* Kelley!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what sort is he? A tall, 
rather stocky person, a sort of mixed-ale pugilist who 
is called a ‘rubber’ in a gymnasium?” (I could have 
pounded him for his sneering expression.) 

“Yes, yes—that’s Clancey!” cried Mabel. ‘‘ Where 
ishe? Do you know him?” 

‘1 know of him,” said Cornelius solemnly, ‘‘ and I 
want to assure you, Miss Mulqueen, that Mr. Kelley 
has fallen away dreadfully from your ideal of him. He 
can never be the same to you again.” 

“T’ll settle that with him when he comes back ” 
snapped Mabel drawing up. 

A foxy grandpa expression passed over Cornelius’ 
experienced features. 

“*He’ll not come back. | assure you of that,” he said. 

Still carrying my valise in my right hand I brushed 
aside the portieres and strode proudly to center stage. 

**O, won't he?” I yelled. ‘‘ What do you call this *” 

Cornelius jumped up like the rube does when a spook 
blows in from the cabinet. He stood six feet two in 
his shoes. But Mabel, gentle Mabel, took one look at 
me, then threw back her head and laughed as if her 
heart would break. 

‘*Clancey,” she gurgled, ‘‘for the love of Heaven, 
what have you done with your legs ?”’ 

““Woman,” I said sternly folding my weak little 
arms across my hollow chest, ‘‘this is no time for 
musical comedy. That man—that monstrous com- 
posite with which you are pausing on the brink of 
matrimony—is not what he seems. He is a duplex 
personality. Whiat has he to offer you but wealth and 
a home of gilded luxury? But me—me—l offer you 
not only romance, but youth—’ 

“Youth!” yelled Mabel and Cornelius in unison, 
looking at the rag of a figure that shook with palsy 
inside my $1,000 overcoat. And then | remembered. 

““ Mabel,” | said pathetically laying my sack of bills 
on the floor between us, ‘‘ under the circumstances | 
can’t exactly blame you for taking up with him, for so 
much of him is me that every time you nestle in his 
arms you sort of pay a compliment to Clancey Kelley 
that used to be. Mabel, I leave it to you. Your love 
of three weeks ago is now chopped into two portions, 
never again to be united in this world. 1, standing 
here, represent the mind and soul of Clancey Kelley. 
Him, sitting there, represents the body of that same 
unfortunate guy. Your job is clean cut and definite. 
Choose between us.” 

Mabel looked from him to me. It took her eleven 
seconds to decide. She tossed mea glance of pitiful 
amusement, then snuggled up against the million- 
dollar biceps now belonging to Cornelius Morganthaler. 

‘*Take your face away, Clancey,” she said with 
tears in her eyes. ‘‘It reminds me of other days.” 

| went away from there. What business had I talk- 
ing to a pretty girl? 1 sort of blushed and turned my 
hat in my hand. | didn’t belong either on Old Man’s 
Row at the Union Club, or in Young Folk’s Corner at 
Mrs. Updike’s boarding-house. As for Cornelius, he 
had made a deal with life and death and won at both 
ends. He was a business man. 

Well, Mister, that dramatic event occurred less than 
a month ago. Since then I have been having an awful 
time spending that million dollars. I’ve been just like 
the teller in the bank—shoving out bank-notes all day 
and getting no good out of them. At first my young 
brain said, “‘Cheer up! We can still duck sorrow in 
the flowing tank, can’t we?” Nouse! Alcohol gave 
me a frightful pain in my worn-out digestion. Eat? 
Every night at the Astor I had a line of waiters half 
way across the dining-room walking in with rich food 
and walking right out again with the same. 

The doctors now advise malted milk. 
dollar for a bottle that will last a week. 

Amusement? I’ve tried everything from Julia Mar- 


“It was 


It costs a 
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lowe to Eddie Foy. No use! A theater's like matri- 
mony. It takes two to make it interesting. | used to 
take Mabel to the show when | could afford it, and we 
used to laugh and cry at the high places. Now| can 
hire a box, if | want to, and sit alone in the middle of 
it. But 1 don’t laugh or cry. Those are luxuries which 
fadeSaway when your stomach goes. Another thing 
that keeps me away from shows is the fact that | 
wheeze. That fault ain’t noticed when the actors are 
noisy and the audience is giving ’em aloud hand, but 
when the stage is dark and something sneaky and quiet 
is going on, then you can hear my asthmatic bellows 
creaking three blocks away. 

No, | ain’t got any real friends. i could go around 
to Sharkey’s or the Gymnasium, but ! know what 
would happen. The bums and the prize-fight welch- | 
ers wou'd greet me proper for what | could spend and 
lend. I would be welcomed as the Come Easy Blaze 
from Never-Never Land. But the real men of the pro- 

















fession, the guys who can stand up for ten rounds of y . ie 
actual scrapping and never lay down for money piano that ph Mare. not one 
» they ’d despise me for what | did | ; 


Also | could give money to charity, the way most 
rich men do when their teeth begin to fall. Somehow 
1 don’t feel philanthropical that way. Yesterday a 


rkowanship, but also as regards the repu- 





4 

; 

society beggar came around and asked me to donate ten I BA oa ere lation of the makers | 
thousand dollars toward founding another vivisectional : e ‘ 4 
institute. Can you beat it ? —a reputation won ~| 
But this story’s principally about me and Morgan- ' ' 


thaler. There’s one little happy memory of him that 
I’m going to carry with me when | flicker out. 

Did you notice last week that something happened 
to the stock market? Maybe you was stung with the 
others. All the principal securities went down twenty 
to thirty points, another big panic started and the 
rumor flew around that something had happened to 
Cornelius Morganthaler. 

That afternoon I was in bed in my hotel with my 
feet in hot water and a doctor shooting dope at me, as 


g dope at me, : <i ship is fully expressed 
happens very frequently lately. In the midst of this n : 
pleasant exercise | was surprised by a call from Cor- BS in the Steinway 
nelius Morganthaler. He seemed pale and nervous, 
Vertegrand. 


by strict adherence to 
the highest art stand- 
ard. 


Steinway leader- 


considering his fine condition. 

“Mr. Kelley,” he said, ‘‘ there was one thing I never 
thought of when we effected that littlhe—exchange. It 
seems, after 1 got my mind adjusted to my new body, 
that the nature of my handwriting became entirely 
changed. The sharp diagonal stroke which has made 
my signature characteristic was replaced by a lax, 
rather slovenly handwriting. Practise as | would, | 
could not get over this. I realized, then, that your 
former bodv was employing the handwriting which 
was characteristic to it. This alteration began to in- 
jure me in a business way. It is my duty, almost 
daily, to sign documents which involve millions of dol- 
lars. For weeks | haven't dared to sign anything. 
My signature is being questioned everywhere. Enor- 
mous deals are being tied up. Unless you come to my 
rescue, I shall be ruined inside of forty-eight hours.” 

**What do you want me to do?” | asked. 

‘*Lend me your signature,” said Cornelius feverishly, 
pulling a great bale of papers from his inside pocket. 
“*Sign these drafts and certificates. 1’ll do anything if 
you will. 1’Il make you richer than you are. 1’ll give 


you an equal partnership in the firm - STEINWAY & SONS 


**1’ve seen your firm,” I said, ‘Sand | don’t know as STEINWAY HALL 


I want any partnership in it.” 

**T’ll make it cash,” groaned Cornelius. ‘* Will two 107 and 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
extra millions be enough?” Subway Express Station at the Door. 

**Cheese the money talk,” | grunted. ‘‘ Suppose | 
made the price still higher? Suppose I asked, in pay- 
ment for this favor, the only thing you’ve got that | 
ever really wanted?” 


- ~ 
*“What do you mean ?”’ asked Cornelius very sharp. Ma leine Frostin ‘6 ° ” 
**1 mean my girl,’ I said p g What Sort of Man 1S He g 
Cornelius walked to the door How eyes brighten and lips smack when the flavor 
“I’m a strong man,” he said. ‘‘I'Il face it the best eS is the question that promptly enters the mind of 
I know how. | came here willing to make terms with every business man when a caller is announced. 
you, but I did n’t think you ‘d ask a usurper’s price 


o 
4 rpe Ng If you send ina 
I took to coughing. (My lungs are going bad, too.) a Pp e ine Peerless Patent Book Form Card 
“Come back, Cornelius,” | said patronizing like an 


old man, ‘‘I could squeeze you to the bargain if | 


The 
Upright Piano 
of 
““Grand’’ Value. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
will be sent upon 
request and mention 
of this magazine. 
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that question is sure to be answered in your favor, be- 








; cause this card produces the necessary psychological effect. 
wanted to. ButI don’t. | know what Mabel Mul- (BETTER THAN MAPLE) t It is the one high class business card. Its uniqueness at- 
. ' 1 
queen thinks of me. I’ve heard it very vivid from her has made it possible to impart this delicious taste to so many 0 tracts, its engraved inscription impresses, its smooth edges 
’ the every day desserts fter detachment and its freedom from any marring signs, 
own lips. 1 don’t hanker to foreclose on any property Next time you make a cake try Mapleine in the frosting. a I ‘ ‘ any mi oo 
haha ‘ : a , THIS IS THE RECIPE:—Two cups of granulated sugar, one cup all testify to your good taste, and sound judgment Senc 
after it’s talked to me the way she did. of milk, a small piece of butter and two teaspoonfuls of Mapleine for a sample tab today and detach the cards one by one 
‘ f p ixed C oli ~ Stir until mixture boils, then boil briskly until it forms soft ball and see the greatest card improvement of the century. 
I rang for pen and ink and affixed Cornelius Morgan raphy pede mga tet py map heey A pemetbocdany 


thaler’s well-known signature to a billion dollars’ worth 
of transactions. He tried to thank me but I waved him 






Here are other delicious desserts and 
dainties that Mapleine makes 


OUR SMART 

































aside, as befitted my superior social position. Mapleine Syrup and Sugar CARDS IN CASE 
c- ‘ . : yleine Ta 
‘Take it as a wedding present, old man,” | wheezed. Mapleine Cream Candy 
** And now run away to Europe and enjoy yourself.” Mapleine Fudge 
| € i rT ; Mapleine Pinoche 
Cornelius Morganthaler stopped. When | owned Mapleine Pure Ice Cream 
” ‘ ” P ine Cars c 
your heart,” he said, ‘‘ it was never so kind as that. a pieing Chipped Cresus 
Mapleine Jelly 
* * + * * * * : ‘ak 
Mapleine Hot Cakes 
mos ap! » Egg Cak 
The Human Curio —_— and began searching his Mapeline ee Ene Gabe TEEL COMPANY 
pockets with withered, clammy claws. There was a pee peed poe ey | PITTSBURGH. eA. 
1 1 Mapieimne L 1wheo ‘ 
small cube of bread and a one thousand dollar bill still Marine Pie | C.K. HARRIS Sonuaniounnm 
inj > e > Ce e > Mapleine Blane Mange 
remaining. He tore the bill, like the others, into small Sionisies Pudainn homeo 
bits, mingled the fragments with the bread and tossed Mapleine Cake Filling | 
the — to a flock of gibbering ee. The sight Map ieine i= yt Ae 
stirred me to the depth of my financial instincts. Mapleine Caramel Filling 
%” 2 ” 6“ Mapleine Hard Sauce W 
| ““Isn’t ita shame,” | gasped, “‘to use this method Maisine Sea Foam | The JOHN B. IGGINS Co. 
. : . ’ . Sole Manufacturers 
of getting rid of your money? It’s doing positively no Grocers sell Mapleine 35c a bottle, if | F 
8 8 : 7. BF 7 not, send stamps or money order to the | Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
good to anybody. P a sole manufacturers | 29-31 East Adam Street, Chi © 
I guess that must be what I like about it,” he said, CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. in ams cag 
as he tossed the last crumb and tottered away. 819 Occidental Avenue Seattle, Wash. 
| 
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‘““BRONCHO BUSTER” 
HAT FOR $3 


1 typical Texas cowboy hat, the 
yorn all over the Southwest and 
e have made popular throughout 
le country. 
Broncho Buster”’ is the hat of a 
in and is suitable for all 
hers and occasions, a very pictur- 
ireezy style that looks well on 
ead—originated, manufactured 
ld by us exc/usive/y. Five dollars 
t buy its « — anywhere. 
Description The ‘Broncho Buster” is 
f fine quality felt, light tan color, very 
weight, trimmed with richly carved 
in leather band. The brim is a 
er flop’’ and will positively hold its 
The ‘‘ Broncho Buster”’ is made in 
nensions: brim 3 inches, crown 4% 
brim 3% inches, crown 5 inches, a 
hat, sent express prepaid for $3. 
Be sure to state size 
ncho Buster” inon sale a/¢ one best 
ein your city for $3. 
e Guarantee to refund your money if you 
entirely satisfied with the “ * Bodh ese 


Place your order at once. Address 


HOUSTON HAT CO., Dept. S. Houston, Texas 











HAND- SEWED S | Oo ES 
PROCESS 

MEN’S £2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN'S £2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 

THE STANDARD 

FOR 30 YEARS 
They are absolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for the 
price inAmerica, They are the 
leaders everywhere because 
they hold theirshape, fit better, 
look better and wear longer 
than other makes. They are cer- 
tainly the most economical shoes \ 
for you to buy. W. L. Douglas name aaa 
and the retail price are stamped on the Settee 
—value guaranteed. Fast Color Eyelets. 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE! If your dealer 
cannot supply you,write for Mail Order Catalog. 
W.L.DOUGLAS, 160 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, edited, owned and published by 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
67 Wall St., New York ais US.A. 
Subscription ( Domestic, - - - $1.00 


Canada, - . - . 1.12 
per year | Foreign, - . : - 1.25 















This aga rries Mrs. Gilman’s best and newest work; her so- 
cial | 8 verse, Satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humor, and 
comment. It stands for Human-ness in Women, and in Men; for 
better m aof Child-eulture; for the New Ethics, the New Eco- 
nomics, the New World we are to make .. . are making. 


Orders Taken for Bound Vols. of First Year, €1.25 


BOOKS by CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 





Women and Keonomies . . a 50 The Yellow repre (story) @ .50 
Concerning Children... The Home . . e 1.00 
In This Our World ‘. Hi 25 Human Work . . « « « 1.00 


(in Ih eins 
What Diantha Did 


e . . . . . . . . . . . 
The Man-made World: or, Our Androcentrie Culture . . . - « 1.00 





** You'll Find Me At” 


The GRUNEWALD 


Newest and Largest Hotel 
Cost $2,500,000 
MODERN in every respect. Telephones in 
ll rooms. 750 rooms. European plan. 
Superb service. Cafe famous for game and sea 
foods. Full information regarding rates, etc., 
etc., upon request. 


THE GRUNEWALD, New Orleans, La. 








SHORT STORIES—tIc. to 10c. a Word 


We sell stories and book Manuseripts On commis- 











sion; we criticise and revise them and tell you 

where to sell them. Story-writing and Journalism 

bes taught by me me. Send for free booklet, ** Writing 

. for Proft:” tells how. THE NATIONAL PRESS 
Li ASSOCIATION, 60 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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THE RUBE 


His face flamed red and his little eyes turned black. 
He shoved his big fist under Captain Spears’s nose. 

‘* Mister, I'll lick you fer thet—after the game! 

. And I'll show you dog-goned well how I can pitch 

‘*Good!” exclaimed Raddy; and I echoed his word. 
Then I went to the bench and turned my attention to 
the game. Some one told me that McCall had made a 
couple of fouls, and after waiting for two strikes and 
three balls had struck out. Ashwell had beat out a 
bunt in his old swift style, and Stringer was walking up 
to the plate on the moment. It was interesting, even 
in a losing game, to see Stringer go to bat. We all 
watched him, as we had been watching him for weeks, 
expecting him to break his slump with one of the drives 
that had made him famous. Stringer stood to the left 
side of the plate, and | could see the bulge of his closely 
locked jaw. He swung on the first pitched ball. With 
the solid rap we all rose to watch that hit. The ball 
lined first, then soared and did not begin to drop till it 
was far beyond the right-field fence. For an instant 
we were all still; so were the bleachers. Stringer had 
broken his slump with the longest drive ever made on 
the grounds. The crowd cheered as he trotted around 
the bases behind Ashwell. . Two runs. 

‘*Con, how’d you like that drive?” he asked me, 
with a bright gleam in his eyes. 

**O-h-h!—-a beaut!” LI replied, incoherently. The 
players on the bench were all as glad as | was. Henley 
flew out to left. Mullaney smashed a two-bagger to 
right. Then Gregg hit safely, but Mullaney, in trying 
to score on the play, was out at the plate. 

‘*Four hits! 1 tell you fellows, something ’s coming 
off,” said Raddy. ‘‘Now, if only Rube—” 

What a difference there was in that long rustic! He 
stalked into the box, unmindful of the hooting crowd 
and. grimly faced Shultz, the first batter up for the 
Bisons. This time Rube was deliberate. And where 
he had not swung before he now got his body and arm 
into full motion. The ball came in like a glint of light. 
Shultz looked surprised. The umpire called ‘‘ strike.” 

““Wow!”’ yelled the Buffalo coacher. Rube sped 
up the side-wheeler and Shultz reached wide to meet it 
and failed. The third was the lightning drop, straight 
over the plate. The batter poked weakly at it. 
Then Carl struck out and Manning following, did like- 
wise. Three of the best hitters in the Eastern retired 
on nine strikes! That was no fluke. I knew what it 
meant, and | sat there hugging myself with the hum of 
something joyous in my ears. 

Gregg had a glow on his sweaty face. “Oh, but say, 
boys! take a tip from me. The rube’s a world-beater! 
Raddy knew it; he sized up that swing, and now I 
know it. Get wise, you its!” 

When old Spears pasted a single through short-stop, 
the Buffalo manager took Clary out of the box and put 
in Vane, their best pitcher. Bogart advanced the 
runner to second but was thrown out on the play. 
Then Rube came up. He swung a huge bat and loomed 
over the Bison twirler. Rube had the look of a hitter. 
He seemed to be holding himself back from walking 
right into the ball. And he hit one high and far away. 
The fast Carl could not get under it, though he made 
a valiant effort. Spears scored and Rube’s long strides 
carried him to third. The cold crowd in the stands 
came to life; even the sore bleachers opened up. 
McCall dumped a slow teaser down the line, a hit that 
would easily have scored Rube, but he ran a little way, 
then stopped, tried to get back, and was easily touched 
out. Ashwell’s hard chance gave the Bison short-stop 
an error, ard Stringer came up with two men on bases. 
Stringer hit a foul over the right-field fence and the 
crowd howled. Then he hit a hard long drive straight 
into the centerfielder’s hands. 

‘*Con, | don’t know what to think, but ding me if 
we ain't pittin’ the ball,” said Spears. Then to his 
players: ‘‘A little more of that and we're back in our 
old ae. Allin a minute! At’ecm now! Rube, you 
dinged old Pogie, pitch!” 

Rube toed the rubber, wrapped his long brown fin- 
gers round the ball, stepped out as he swung and 
Zing! That inning he unloosed a few more kinks in 
his arm and he tried some new balls upon the Bisons. 
But whatever he used and wherever he put them the 
result was the same—they cut the plate and the Bisons 
were powerless. 

That inning marked the change in my team. They 
had come back. The hoodoo had vanished. The 
championship Worcester team was itself again. 

The Bisons were fighting, too, but Rube had them 
helpless. When they did hit a ball one of my in- 
fielders snapped it up. No chances went to the out- 
field. Isat there listening to my men, and reveled in 
a moment that I had long prayed for. 

‘*Now you're pitching some, Rube. Another strike! 

- . Get hima board!” called Ashwell. 

“Ding ‘em Rube, ding *em!” came from Captain Spears. 

‘Speed? Oh—no!” yelled Bogart at third base. 

“It’s all off, Rube! It’s all off—all off!” 

So, with the wonderful pitching of an angry Rube, 
the Worcester team came into its own again. I sat 
through it all without another word; without giving a 
signal. In a way I realized the awakening of the 
bleachers, and heard the pound of feet and the crash, 
but it was the spirit of my team that thrilled me. Next 
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to that the work of my new find absorbed me. | 
gloated over his easy, deceiving swing. I rose out of 
my seat when he threw that straight fast ball, swift as 
a bullet, true as a plumb line. And when those hard- 
hitting, sure-bunting Bisons chopped in vain at the 
wonderful drop, | choked back a wild yell. For Rube 
meant the world to me that day. 

In the eighth the score was 8 to 6. The Bisons had 
one scratch hit to their credit, but not a runner had 
gotten beyond first-base. Again Rube held them safely, 
one man striking out, another fouling out, and the third 
going out on a little fly. 

Crash! Crash! Crash! Crash! The bleachers 
were making up for many games in which they could 
not express their riotous feelings. 

“It’s a cinch we'll win!” yelled a fan with a voice. 

Rube was the first man up in our half of the ninth 
and his big bat lammed the first ball safe over second 
base. The crowd, hungry for victory, got to their feet 
and stayed upon their feet, calling, cheering for runs. 
It was the moment for me to get in the game, and I 
leaped up, strung like a wire, and white-hot with in- 
spiration. | sent Spears to the coaching-box with 
orders to make Rube run on the first ball. 1 gripped 
McCall with hands that made him wince. 

Then I dropped back on the bench spent and pant- 
ing. It was only a game, yet it meant so much!  Lit- 
tle McCall was dark as a thunder cloud, and his fiery 
eyes snapped. He was the fastest man i. the league, 
and could have bunted an arrow from a bow. The 
foxy Bison third-baseman edged in. Mac feinted to 
bunt toward him then turned his bat inward and dumped 
a teasing curving ball down the first base line. Rube 
ran as if in seven-league boots. Mac’s short legs 
twinkled; he wert like the wind; he leaped into first- 
base with his long slide, and beat the throw. 

The stands and bleachers seemed to be tumbling 
down. For a moment the air was full of deafening 
sound. Then came the pause, the dying away of 
clatter and roar, the close waiting, suspended quiet. 
Spears’ clear voice, as he coached Rube, in its keen 
note seemed inevitable of another run. 

Ashwell took his stand. He was another left-hand 
hitter, and against a right-hand pitcher, in such circum- 
stances as these, the most dangerous of men. Vane 
knew it. Ellis, the Bison captain knew it, as showed 
plainly in his signal to catch Rube at second. But 
Spears’ warning held or frightened Rube to the bag. 

Vane wasted a bail, then another. Ashwell could 
not be coaxed. Wearily Vane swung; the shortstop 
raced out to get in line for a possible hit through the 
wide space to his right, and the second baseman got on 
his toes as both base-runners started. 

Crack! The old story of the hit and run game! 
Ashwell’s hit crossed sharply where a moment before 
the short-stop had been standing. With gigantic 
strides Rube rounded the corner and scored. McCall 
flitted through second, and diving into third with a 
cloud of dust, got the umpire’s decision. When Stringer 
hurried up with Mac on third and Ash on first the whole 
field seemed racked in a deafening storm. Again it 
subsided quickly. The hopes of the Worcester fans had 
been crushed too often of late for them to be fearless. 

But | had no fear. | only wanted the suspense 
ended. 1 was like a man clamped in a vise. Stringer 
stood motionless; Mac bent low with the sprinters’ 
stoop; Ash watched the pitcher’s arm and slowly edged 
off first. Stringer waited for one strike and two balls, 
then he hit the next. It hugged the first base line, 
bounced fiercely past the bag and skipped over the 
grass to bump hard into the fence. McCall romped 
home, and lame Ashwell beat any run he ever made to 
the plate. Rolling, swelling, crashing roar of frenzied 
feet could not drown the high piercing sustained yell of 
the fans. It was great. Three weeks of submerged 
bottled baseball joy exploded in one mad outWurst! 
The fans, too, had come into their own again. 

We scored no more. But the Bisons were beaten. 
Their spirit was broken. This did not make Rube let 
up in their last half inning. Grim and pale he faced 
them. At every long step and swing he tossed his 
shock of light hair. At the end he was even stronger 
than at the beginning. He still had the glancing, float- 
ing airy quality that baseball players call speed. And 
he struck out the last three batters. 

In the tumult that burst over my ears I sat staring at 
the dots on my score-card. Fourteen strike-outs ! one 
scratch hit! No base on balls since the first inning! 
That told the story which my deadened senses doubted. 
There was a roar in my ears. Some one was pounding 
me. As I struggled to get into the dressing-room the 
crowd mobbed me But I did not hear what they 
yelled. 1 had a kind of misty veil before my eyes, in 
which I saw that lanky Rube magnified into a glorious 
figure. | saw the pennant waving, and the gleam of a 
white cottage through the trees, and a trim figure wait- 
ing at the gate. Then I rolled into the dressing-room. 

Somehow it seemed strange to me. Most of the 
players were stretched out in peculiar convulsions. 
Old Spears sat with drooping head. Then a wild 
flaming-eyed giant swooped upon me. With a voice 
of thunder he announced: 

“1’m a-goin’ to lick you, too!” 

After that we never called him any name except Rube. 
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Marriage in America 


[Continued from page 657) 

This wide diversity of opinion shows that college acts 
by no means uniformly on different girls and their atti- 
tudes toward life. But this can not be said of their atti- 
tudes toward marriage. I do not know how the entering 
freshmen feel, but genuine college girls—three-quarters of 
them and more—admit that they look forward to marry- 
ing. One-tenth are doubtful, while only one-eighth are 
definitely bent on following a career, and this eighth in- 
cludes the large and insincere ‘‘ Oh,-I'll-never-marry 
class with which we are all so familiar. Only six per 
cent. have given no thought whatever to the marriage 
question. Fewer than a third are drifting along the lines 
of custom and tradition, while 
given serious thought to m 
problems of life. 


two-thirds have 
riage as one ol the great 


almost 


But College Makes the Girl More Discrimi- 
nating as to Men 


An American proverb runs Keep your eyes wide 
open before marriage; half shut afterward Whether 
or not the American college girl believes in the second of 
these injunctions, she certainly follows the first. It is 
distressing to learn that the chief way in which the higher 
education affects her ideas of men (the ideas of merely 
one-fourth are unchanged on this point) is to make het 
think less of them. 

Here is a body of opinion gathered from all 
country. It may perhaps give pa 
optimistic educators: 
of men.”’ 


parts of the 


to some of our more 





‘** College s shattered my ideals 
‘*Made me think them a lot more ordinary.” 
**T find myself wondering if there are any really pure men, 
and I didn’t used to feel that way “I'd anticipated 
meeting many intellectually alert and sti: 
here, but, they're very few."” ‘I 
men are ‘nice’ 


tulating men 
believe now that no 
the goody-goody, uninteresting 
“*T have found out things about college men that 


except 
ones.”’ 


break my heart." ‘‘Il think boys are dreadful! 
The foregoing are all from Co-eds. One of the few 
Nuns who agrees with them says L'm afraid | trust 


Here you hear so much 
about men from different girls who know the same fellow 


men much less than I used to 


things to his discredit. Girls have a big opportunity to 
compare notes in their dormitory life, and so we get a 
rather shrewd insight into the real quality of a man."’ A 


Nun declares, not without a touch of cynicism 
more of men because I see so few 

Second on the list as a salve to masculine feelings come 
those whose idea of men has been raised: ‘* My profess- 
ors have given me an altogether new idea of men,"’ con- 
fesses a senior in the Northwest, and a considerable 
number feel as she does. A Middle-Westerner is ‘‘amazed 
to see the difference between the masculine and feminine 
mind. ‘The girls stick; they dig and practise. But they 
don't get out of a course what a boy does—a boy of the 
right kind. I learn a lot from watching them. I try to 
work the way they do. I'd like to take my courses the 
way a boy does, but I have n't the nerve 


‘*T think 


She Demands Intellectual Comradeship 
from Her Husband 


Next in order, college has made the girl student more 


discriminating as to men It has led her to demand 


more from them. sefore coming to college I might 
have been contented with a good provider or one who 
merely appeared well before the world I require more 
now. Fora long time after | came to college | corre- 


sponded with a boy back home. But pretty soon his letters 
began to bore me so [ couldn't stand them and I 
stopped.’ Here is an echo from a Nun there are 


two college boys at home I'm really very fond of, but for 
the last couple of years it has bored me nearly to death to 
talk with them. Can you understand how that could be? 
Perhaps the reason is that the women's colleges are mak- 
ing themselves into really more serious places of educa- 
tion than the men’s colleges.’ 

Further, college has made her more democratic. ‘There 
is the Eastern girl, for instance, who has lived among 


working people all her life and had supposed that they 
were different from the others; now she 
‘*everybody is more or less alike 

rhe college girl has become more tolerant 
pendent of man. ‘‘ Men are 


perceives that 


more inde- 


no longer absolute necessi 


ties. I have my work even if the right man never 
comes.’ Next, she demands more intellectual comrade- 
ship. 


So much, then, for 


the college girl's 
about the other sex 


changed ideas 
About her specific ideals for a pos- 


sible husband little need be added. In her case, at least, 
the German proverb is disproved when it say ** Fortune 
and women seeking husbands have a liking for fools."’ 
So much is plain from the mere beginning of her list of 


demands. Her husband must be intellectual, seriously 
engaged in something, energetic, endowed with a sense 
of humor, able to keep her interested. He must 
sound character, professional talent, artistic 
so on. 

‘““Cupid,"’ declares Punch, ‘‘is blind to everything save 
pin-money."’ Even this truth has not es« 
sight of college girls. 


have a 
tastes, and 


iped the fore- 
Three-quarters of them would 
insist on having an understanding with their fiancés on 
some or all of such 
children, and so on. 

The fact that almost three-fifths of the college girls 
favor the Woman's Emancipation movement 
why three-fifths of them, after marriage, would like to 
continue the work they are particularly interested in 
why two-thirds believe in a woman having a career of 
her own, why eighty-seven per cent. consider that no kind 
of honorable work would lower theit 
nine per cent. more, that 
do so. 

We have already seen how this tidal wave of feminine 
ufrest has driven the working girl to elevate her ideals of 
marriage and to struggle to better her industrial and busi- 
ness conditions so that she may keep economic compul- 
sion in its proper place in her life and be free to marry from 


matters as finances obedience, 


explains 


ocial ‘‘ caste,’’ and 


‘*high-grade work"’ would not 
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Success Magazine 


only the right motives. But it appears that this great 
unrest has affected college girls far more generally than 
it has affected their sisters in office and store and factory. 
It is, therefore, hardly surprising to learn that forty-two 
per cent. of these college girls have already, at one time 
or another, done serious work; and that twice that pro- 
portion, or eighty-four per cent. have given serious 
thought to becoming self-supporting. 


She Spends Less on Dress Than the Society Girl 


These figures are broadly confirmed by a canvass of 
three hundred and forty-three married alumna made in 
tg00. ‘This shows that nearly three-fourths of these grad- 
uates had been engaged in some occupation outside their 
homes before marriage. Later we shall refer again to 
this canvass. 

It seems something more than a mere coincidence that 
brings the eighty-three per cent. proportion of those 
students who would prefer remaining single to marrying 
without love within one per cent. of those who have at some 
time seriously thought of supporting themselves. ‘* Col- 
lege girls to-day,’ remarked one of the brightest students 
in this investigation, ‘‘talk of these serious matters of the 
future far more than people realize. They all want to 
marry, but they are not at all afraid of being old maids on 
the score of any possible social reproach.”’ 

It is a sinister fact—and throws a side light on the ideals 
of the Society Girl—that nearly all of the minority who 
expressed a willingness to marry without love is drawn 
from families of wealth, while only one-half of those who 
have never considered self-support come from homes 
of luxury. 

Only a quarter of the girls would make ‘“ practical’’ 
marriages—that is to say, would give their heads more 
voice than their hearts in choosing a husband. ‘That the 
large majority of these ‘‘practical’’ girls are also from 
wealthy homes makes an eloquent representation indeed 
for the almighty dollar when one takes into consideration 
how comparatively little wealth is represented in our 
American colleges. 

On the other hand, only one-fifth would marry for love, 
quite regardless of economics. On the whole, the college 
girl apparently believes in the wise old adage: ‘‘ Never 
marry for money, but never marry without it.’’ She 
strikes an almost ideal balance between heart and head. 

Perhaps the most salient fact that emerges from this 
study of the college girl's attitude toward marriage is that 
she is the champion of the spiritual as against the mate- 
tial. She is generally thoughtful and prudent about money 
matters, but she is determined not to let them down on 
‘the things that count.'' Her present average annual ex- 
penditure for dress is about three hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, or about sixteen per cent. of the average two 
thousand dollars income that she expects her future hus- 
band to have. This compares favorably with the ratios 
of the Society girl's and the Smart Set girl's allowance 
for dress as compared with the incomes they demand. 
These are respectively twenty-two per cent. and twenty- 
seven percent. In passing it should be noted that the 
college girl expects her future husband to make only one 
hundred dollars more each year than the Smart Set girl 
spends on dress alone. 

As the love of children is the correlate of the master 
passion, one would naturally expect college girls to desire 
large families. And so they do—surprisingly large ones, 
compared with the classes previously studied. They have 
anormal desire for motherhood, tempered, like that of 
the working girl, by a firm resolve never to bear more 
children than they can properly rear. 

Only one-twentieth want no children, and nearly all of 
these belong also to the class which would marry without 
ove. ‘The average college girl desires more than four 
children—to be precise, four and forty-one hundredths. 
It is encouraging to remember that this great love of 
children will not only insure them better care and rearing, 
but also that this beautiful endowment may be transmit- 
ted to the children themselves, who will pass it down the 
line. 

Slightly more than seven-tenths believe in divorce. 


Three-fifths are confident that the majority of marriages 
turn out happily. 


The Children of College-bred Women Are 
the Healthiest 


So much, then, for our bird's-eye view of the college 
girl's ideals. ‘To the thoughtful reader it must now be 
clear that these ideals, while the highest and most austere 
of any class yet considered in this series, are also the fur- 
thest divorced from the great, glamourless, disillusionizing 
eventualities of the crude world beyond the campus walls. 
In her way, the college girl is almost as much an ostrich 
as the society girl, because she has become a woman 
amid the artificial atmosphere of academic life and has 
absorbed many lofty ideals from her environment that she 
will never have the privilege of putting into practise. 
Therefore, as hopeful indications of the progress of the 
race toward consciously making eugenic marriages, these 
ideals must be more or less discounted—at least so far as 
they seem to indicate the sort of man the college girl is 
actually going to marry. For the campus life undoubt- 
edly keeps the college girl younger than her sisters who 
are out in the world. Says a Western Co-ed: ‘Girls 
who simply stay at home are far older than college girls in 
ways of the world, but far more conservative and narrow. 
College keeps a girl young and fresh in her attitude, but 
always enthusiastic and interested in any new subject that 
comes up. She is more adive. 

Because the college girl is the most retarded of all in 
her sexual development—and though this fact shows that 
she is further along in the scale of organic evolution than 
are the types that ripen earlier, she is therefore, of course, 
more likely after graduation to discard her earlier ideals 
as immature. Yet, in so far as these ideals are indica- 
tions of her own character which she is to transmit to 
future generations, they are of immense significance. 

It will not do, either, to be very suspicious of the sig- 
nificance of these ideals for the future. Such a broad 
and keen observer as Chauncey J. Hawkins, in his book, 
‘Will the Home Survive?’ declares of college girls 
to-day, ‘‘they are not trying to avoid marriage, but 
they are so independent that they are trying to avoid the 
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wrong kind of marriage . . . They are determined that 
into their marriages shall enter intellectual and moral 
sympathy which shall survive the mere demands of sex. 
In short, for the first time in the history of the world, 
women; that is, self-respecting and intelligent women, 
have reached'a place where they can make a choice of 
their life-mates, and they are exercising their right to 
choose.”’ 

The eugenic—or ‘‘race-improvement'’'—value of the 
college girl's ideals is triumphantly shown in the small 
death-rate of the children of alumnz and their high level 
of health. 

In these ideals we no longer see the splendid and ap- 
pealing yet blind groping toward the eugenic faith which 
we saw among the working girls. Instead, we find quan- 
tities of college girls thinking, with one Northern senior: 

‘I don't believe marriage as an institution will be really 
successful until the general public is educated into going 
into it more intelligently."" Numbers of them are accept- 
ing more or less completely, but with open eyes, the con- 
servative and beautiful ideal of race-culture laid down by 
Francis Galton, the virtual father of our youngest science, 
in his ‘‘ Memories:"’ ‘What I desire is that the impor- 
tance of eugenic marriages should be reckoned at its just 
value, neither too high nor too low, and that eugenics 
should form one of the many considerations by which 
marriages are promoted or hindered, as they are by social 
position, adequate fortune, and similarity of creed. I can 
believe hereafter that it will be felt as derogatory toa per- 
son of exceptionally good stock to marry into an inferior 
one as it is for a person of high Austrian rank to marry 
one who has not sixteen heraldic quarterings. I also 
hope that social recognition of an appropriate kind will 
be given to healthy, capable and large families, and that 
social influence will be exerted toward the encouragement 
of eugenic marriages." 

The enemies of this ideal object that, if adopted, it will 
kill all romantic passion. But many of these college girls 
are clear-sighted enough to realize that, on the contrary, 
this ideal once adopted by humanity, instead of heaping 
obstructions on the path of true love, will simply act as a 
guard-rail against racial disaster. As Dr. ‘Il. D. Wood 
remarks: ‘‘Men and women will not choose one another 
in cold blood simply because intelligence and reason 
point the way, but human sentiment and every romantic 
quality will be enhanced when permanent and future in- 
terests are furthered by a saner and finer human choice.”’ 

For some years the idea has been widespread that the 
higher education seriously injures a girl's chances of 
marriage. Of late this has been disputed, notably by 
President Thomas of Bryn Mawr, who has not yet, how- 
ever, published the data which were collected ten years 
ago by the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. Certain 
students of this subject declare that only a quarter of all 
college girls ever marry; others, one-third; while none, I 
believe, claim more than one-half. After looking through 
the published material on the subject, I conclude that the 
earlier types of college girl were on the whole more 
heavily handicapped for marriage, both by environment 
and natural endowment and masculine prejudice than is 
the type of to-day, which grows every year more womanly 
and healthy and attractive to men and is being increas- 
ingly recruited from the leisure classes as college-going 
becomes increasingly fashionable. 


Educating for Spinsterhood Rather Than for Marriage 


Undoubtedly there is much masculine prejudice still to 
be overcome, by men in general, for college girls in 
general. They are still somewhat prone to cry, with old 
Sir Edward Young: 


‘“‘Ts't not enough plagues, wars and famines rise, 
To lash our crimes, but must our wives be wise?" 


Among the interviews are a number of passages like 
the following one from a_ beautiful New Englander: 
‘Personally I have found a change in the attitude of the 
boys toward me every time I have gone home on vaca- 
tion. ‘They seem to be afraid, jealous, actually suspicious 
of a college girl—even the college men themselves. We 
girls positively have to work to think up small talk such 
as they can bear. ‘That's what they seem to want from a 
girl, And if wesay anything that has the least bit of 
sense they'll sort of collapse and groan ‘college!’ in 
tones of the deepest scorn. I tell you I've thought a lot 
over this thing. I've cried over it, too."’ 

Now, though President Thomas may be 
contention th it college girls marry just as frequently as 
other girls of the same walk in life, yet no one can deny 
that far fewer marry than should for the good of the race, 
or than anyone would naturally expect who knows how 
attractive the genus has come to be. 

The reasons for this discrepancy are numerous. 
three of them seem to stand out pre-eminently: 

First of all, the college girl's marriage ideals are so 
lofty as, unfortunately, to limit her range of choice to 
comparatively few men, and these only under particular 
conditions. As we have seen, unless she may marry 
within that sphere and under those conditions she vastly 
prefers to remain single. 

‘The second reason is that the ideals of the men 
low. ‘They are jealous of her knowledge and of her ac- 
complishments. ‘hey feel that she is ‘too wise”’ if not 
‘*too good for human nature's daily food.’’ ‘Ihey sus- 
pect that herideals have been raised so high that any 
subsequent reality is bound to result in disappointment. 

3ut the third reason is that the ideals of the men are 
too high. ‘hey see that the higher education sometimes 
fills a girl with impractical radicalism and makes a man 
of her. They see that many an institution, by rigidly 
insisting on a strictly ‘‘cultural’’ diet for her, keeps 
foreign to her nature during the crucial years many of 
the considerations that are of paramount importance to 
the welfare ofthe race. They agree with M. de Ghelin, 
the Belgian writer, who warns us that American girls 
‘‘are taught everything except how to become good house- 
wives and mothers.’ ‘They feel that there is a certain 
grim significance in the blue-ribboned diploma which 
conveys that the sweet girl-graduate is now a bi achelor- 
girl of Arts. Itis borne in upon them that the higher 
education is an education for spinsterhood rather than 
for marriage. 

This, then, is the situation. 
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minds or you’re not 





depends on what kind of a mind you 've 


got, trained or untrained. | 


Our home study courses offer over 
It will be strange if from this number you can't 
ect a course of study that will do for your brains just what is required | 
to help you realize your ambition. 


{ 
CUT OUT HERE | 


rHE PEOPLE'S UNIVERSITY, If you'll tell us exactly what 
P.O. Box 1442, University City, de . | 
| 
| 


Put your brains into training. 
two hundred subjects. 


St. Louis, Mo. you wish to do we'll assist in 
nd me, without obligation on my part, full ¥ 
ibout the League and how I can take 
idy of the Course I have marked below: 
Stenography 
psomes 
ism Bookkeeping 
tory Writing Penmamship 
rs’ Courses College Preparatory 
irten Agriculture 


! selecting a course of study that 

| will help you do it. 

Mark the coupon, cut it out 
and mail today; your first step. 


Science Horticulture 
ervice Preparation Veterinary Science 


king cee | 
Engineering Poultry Culture ; eh _ ' 
Yi hy Bee Keeping I he People’s U niversity, | 
| 
' 
\ P. ©. Box 1442 
: ss ~_ + University City, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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Success Magazine 


Shall we try to lower these maidenly ideals that have 
so laboriously been uplifted? A glance at those of the 
Society Girl is sufficient answer. Rather we must ele- 
vate more of our men to the high level where they will be 
found worthy the comradeship of our college girls; for it 
seems probable that most of the latter are willing enough 
to marry if they can only find their mates. 


The History of Nations Is Determined Not on the 
Battlefield but in the Nursery 


It is true that coeducational institutions are more 
advanced than the woman's colleges in nearly all the 
necessary courses except sex hygiene; and it is plain 
that in this one subject the coeducational system should 
be suspended and separate lectures given for men and 
women. 

It is evident that the students,—both Co-ed and non—, 
would welcome more preparation for marriage in the cur- 
riculum. More than nine-tenths of those who expressed 
any opinion at all on this subject felt that more should 
be offered in the way of biology, evolution, heredity, 
domestic science, sex hygiene, and allied subjects and 
that these should be available earlier in the course. ‘The 
girls interviewed were almost pathetically eager for 
knowledge. One of the investigators writes: ‘I never get 
through my interview but the student promptly puts mein 
the chair and plies me with questions.”’ 

ven in the woman's colleges the hygiene lectures are 
not all that they should be. In many institutions the 
only real sex-knowledge imparted at all is given in the 
course of half a dozen optional lectures immediately before 
graduation. Often this knowledge comes too late. In 
some cases, years of prudish ignorance have made it 
almost dangerous to subject the girl to a sudden, frank 
revelation of these matters. In one leading institution so 
many seniors fainted during the lectures in sex hygiene 
that the course had to be discontinued for a time. 

Vhis is rather as though an army should be put through 
an exhaustive course in fan-painting, differential calculus, 
fancy dancing, and the philosophy of Hegel until, on the 
day that war was declared, there should be suddenly 
demonstrated to them by cinematograph the duties and 
horrors of the battle-field, with the result that they would 
desert at once by companies. 

“Do you know,” a well-known woman painter said to 
me the other day, ‘I think that there should be chairs of 
Matrimony and Maternity in all the colleges that admit 
women, and that the rarest, greatest spirits in the world 
should be called to them.—how I'd like to decorate a 
hall worthy of such lectures!—and this should be so 
honorable and glorious a thing that no man’s college 
could offer anything to compare with it.” 

Some years ago two little Japanese scholars made a 
quiet tour through our country to find out, as they 
admitted, what was most significant about the woman's 
educational system of the West. 

They returned and started a university, the aim of 
which, in the words of its founder is ‘‘to impart higher 
education to the daughters of Japan with-the object of 
enabling them satisfactorily to discharge their duties as 
women, wives and mothers, fully equipped with ideas and 
knowledge, in touch with the progress of the nation and 
the world.”’ 

‘That university to-day is the largest woman's college 
in the world, if one includes the model schools. ‘In all 
the courses’'-—-I quote from an article by Dr. ‘Theodate 
Smith of Clark University—‘‘ psychology, child study, 
ethics, hygiene, education and nursing of children, and 
history of the fine arts are required . There isa 
dormitory system and the students share in the household 
work. Students in advanced classes hold in turn the 
position of head woman (S#u/v~) and learn the manage- 
ment of a home under the supervision of a matron ap- 
pointed by the university.”’ 

Then the Japanese learned of us. Now we have to 
learn of them. And we have to remember that that 
nation which first consistentiy works out the eugenic 
ideal, as this university is working it out, is destined to 
rule the world. As Dr. Saleeby well says: ‘‘ The history 
of nations is determined not on the battle-field but in the 
nursery, and the battalions which give lasting victory are 
battalions of babies. Zhe politics of the future will be 
domestics.” 

When American girls generally have attained even 
such ideals as have been outlined in this article; when 
masculine standards have been correspondingly elevated; 
when in the minds of our educators the needs of the race 
have come to assume at least an equal importance with 
the needs of the individual; then first we may begin to 
speak with hope of the millenium. 


+ + 


Superlative Courtesy 


SUBURBAN lawyer of Westchester County, New York, 

once ironically complimented Joseph H. Choate on 
his Chesterfieldian urbanity. Mr. Choate replied that it 
was not to be compared to his opponent's Westchester- 
fieldian suburbanity. 


. a 


A Musical Chauffer 


HE bandmaster was shy a violinist and failing to find 

the artist he sought, was compelled to take the best he 
could get—an unknown who had nothing to show but a 
union label. At the first rehearsal he played slow and 
came in behind the bunch. ‘The leader shook him up 
and told him to get a move on. ‘The unknown made a 
worse showing than before and was several beats late at 
the finish. 

‘Don't you know that you are way behind?" the 
leader asked, warmly. ‘‘ Haven't you got any e ar at all ? 
What in thunder’s the matter with you, anyhow ?’ 

‘*Well,"’ apologized the man behind the bow, ‘I'ma 
chauffeur when I can get a job and I've been arrested so 
many times for violating speed regulations that I guess it 
has kind of got on my nerves.’’—W. J. LAMPTON. 


SEE PAGE 635 
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Four-Square 
Advertising 


9.—The Manner in Which It 
Affects the National Standing of 
a Manvfacturer. 


Did it ever occur to you that, na- 
tionally, your position bears a striking 
similarity to that of the retailer, locally? 


The retailer recognizes certain con- 
ditions as essential to his success. 
He must have a clean, bright store, 
well stocked with the goods his com- 
munity requires. His clerks must be 
intelligent, courteous and attentive. 
He must be fair in his dealings. He 
must be honest. He must be a kind 
and thoughtful husband and father, if 
he has a family. He must be inter- 
ested in the welfare and progress of 
his community and foremost in good 
works. In all his acts and all his 
associations he must be above sus- 
picion. 


You, aS a manufacturer, come into 
touch with the nation very much as 
does the retailer with his town. You 
meet the people with your goods and 
your advertising. In order to suc- 
ceed, your goods must be what you 
claim them to be, and your advertis- 
ing must be as clean and Four-Square 
as are the character and repute of the 
successful retailer. 


The fact that you are in New York 
or Chicago while the consumer of 
your goods is in New Orleans or 
Seattle makes no difference. You are 
judged in the same manner as if you 
were a fellow townsman. 


such being the case, can you be 
too careful as to the nature of your 
advertising? Can you afford to let 
the slightest misstatement or inac- 
curacy creep into it? Is it not dan- 
gerous to place it in any medium 
where it may line up with bad com- 
pany, and thus throw the faintest re- 
flection upon you? 


Four-Square advertising is the kind 
that pays. The Four-Square medium, 
absolutely beyond reproach; healthful, 
progressive and clean; rigidly exclud- 
ing all objectional advertising and pro- 
tecting its readers against loss by 
misrepresentation, is the kind of a 
medium that pays. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
is a Four-Square medium 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ 





Lo, the Poor Musical 
Comedy 


[Continued from page 649] 


finally had to pay, | went to Chicago, whee the re- 
hearsals were going on. | was greeted cordially by the 
manager. Things were looking very bright, he said. | 
drew two hundred and fifty dollars against my royalties. 

One day | ventured to tell the stage manager that | 
considered a certain interpolation vulgar. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘‘it’s the only vulgar thing in the whole show, 
isn’t it?” What was the use? 

One rehearsal night I heard the chorus singing some 
ridiculous chant—an idol-worshiper’s pean. The tune 
was a lutherburbank of ‘‘ Anitra’s Dance” in the Peer 
Gynt suite and Moskowski’s ‘Spanish Dance.” As | 
recall them, the words were something about ‘‘ twining 
garlands on his manly form, from the storm, keep him 
warm,” and an allusion to his ‘ kingly feet.” It sug- 
gested regal shoes, obviously. ‘* Where did those 
words come from?” I asked. ‘‘Didn’t you write 
them?” asked the manager. ‘‘Great Funk-and-Wag- 
nalls, no!” | shouted. Yes, I fear | shouted that time. 
It seemed that the composer had written an opening 
chorus and had thought that as long as nobody ever 
heard the words of a chorus I needn't be bothered 
with the work of them, and he did them himself. 1 
wish | could remember those words. Well, | got the 
manager’s permission-—‘“‘ | don’t care what you write,” 
was its verbiage—to write what I thought an improve- 
ment. Probably it was not. Perhaps it was too much 
trouble for the chorus to unlearn the first atrocity; at 
any rate, | never heard the substituted lyric sung. I 
think it never was bothered with. 

Well, ‘‘Lo” was produced. The first performance 
was given in Aurora, Illinois, on August 25, 1909. With 
two exceptions—any members of the company who 
chance to read this will wonder who the second one | 
have in mind is—the acting was mediocre. But it 

“went” well and the unbiased Auroran seemed to like 
it. | rather enjoyed it myself. “There was no Night of 
Triumph, however. After the performance the man- 
ager met me on the street. ‘‘ Come to my room before 
you go to bed,” he said. ‘‘Got:to fix up that second 
act. It’s rotten.” And one of the typically futile 
** conferences” was held; six or seven men, each of 
whom had been ‘‘in this business” from ten to thirty 
years, telling just what was wrong. In effect, the 
music was superb; the dances delightful; the acting 
perfect; the stage effects all that might be desired; the 
costuming veristic and Javish. So | did some more 
“rewriting,”’ which | think was never even tried out. 
I never heard of it, at any rate. 

After performances in Waukegan, Illinois, and Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, ‘‘Lo” opened in Milwaukee for a 
week’s engagement. It seemed to please; the news- 
papers ‘‘ treated us lovely,” as the management had it. 
This was due, | was informed—lest my young head be 
turned by the sudden glory of printed praise—to the 
remarkable advance work of the press-agent, who had 
told the critics that the production ‘‘ marked a new 
epoch in American musical comedy.” Perhaps it did. 

At the age of fourteen weeks, it breathed its last on 
December 5th in St. Joseph, Missouri. Its parents, 
bearing up nobly, learned the sad news through a stray 
newsp: .r paragraph. Its weekly gross receipts had 
averaged $2,750, which is not large, but in a notoriously 
bad season, for a play with neither metropolitan en- 
dorsement nor the drawing power of a big name, | am 
told it was rather good. I don’t pretend to know. | 
hear rumors that it is about to revive; | don’t know 
that either; and, anyhow, this is no press-notice with 
a view to future patronage in case it dees. 

That is the plain, unjapalacked story. | am not 
recriminating. Taking one consideration with another, 
however, a librettist’s lot is not a snappy one. Even 
Sir William Gilbert, who has made some slight repu- 
tation libretting, has had his troubles. At the dress 
rehearsals of ‘‘ The Fallen Fairies,” which was produced 
in London last January, Sir William thanked the com- 
pany in warm terms for their efforts and added: ‘‘l am 
sorry | can not say as much for the scene, every detail 
of which has been painted in absolute defiance of my 
expressed orders.” 

If | were writing an editorial on musical comedy and 
operetta in America, | would probably say that its 
future is all before it and that it depended largely on 
the managers; that in this country there is an embar- 
rassment of themes for light, satirical treatment and 
dozens of men well able to handle them; that mana- 
gers say —and often think they mean it— they want 
something original, and are afraid to be first with any- 
thing; that the manager makes the error of putting 
that myth, The Average Theatergoer, on too low an 
intellectual plane, just as so many editors do in the 
case of The Average Reader, who, if he exist, is far 
above the average. AndI should wind up my edito- 
rial with the couplet, captioned ‘* Managers,” 


‘*O wad some power the giftie gie them 
To see themselves as others see them."’ 


But this is no editorial. 
asked me to tell the story. 
interesting. Don’t blame me. 


You, O Mecenas-Editor, 
You thought it would be 
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The Secret of Successful Men 


is told attractively in our free book 
called “Business Foresight.” It throws 
the searchlight on yourself—it is an in- 
spiration to men who have not sounded 
out their own depths. 

It has given to the self-satisfied man 
new fighting blood for the business 
battle. Your place in the world is 
measured in part by the standard you 
set for yourself 


The Men Who Command 


The enviable salaries are for those who 
know the rules of the business game. Those 
who are equipped to step into places of 
responsibility — men trained for the fight. 
The knowledge of the laws of business is 
invaluable. The world has a great need for such men today. 

Government records show a loss of ten millions last year, 
through business inability alone. 

How well is your business safeguarded’? 

Send today for this valuable free book—** Business Foresight.” 
It will be an inspiration for a harder fight—a larger salary— 
a bigger self. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
310 Curtice Building City, Mo. 




























A book of inspir- 
ation for the ambi- 
tious man,contain- 
ing helpful ideas 
for a harder fight. 





i AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


Big Pay. Nice Work, Great Demand for Men 
Fit yourself. for position as chauffeur or repair man. We 
teach you by mail to become thoroughly efficient in ten 
weeks and assist you to secure good position. Highly 
endorsed—reasonable—no automobile necessary to learn. 

Send for First Lesson Today—Itt’s Free 
EMPIRE AUTO INSTITUTE 
Owners supplied with firet-clase chauffeurs 
166 Empire Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 
The Original Automobile Schoot 








BURNS 95% AIR AND ONLY 5% KEROSENE 


t+ Six times brighter than electricity, gas, acetylene, 
gasoline or common oil lamps at 1-10 cost. Burner fits 
any lam Burns with or without mantle. Notrim- 
ming wicks. Safe , clean, soft, odorless, — 4 
money maker ever offered to agents. Everybo 
buys. Showing means selling. rite today for tenet 
tory and how to obtain handsome outfit free. 
CANCHESTER LIGHT CO., Dept. S, Chicago, U. S. & 


Largest kerosene mantle lamp mfgrs. in the world, 


The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to central draught lamp or gas jet 
(naked flame or mantle burner) 


HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes: **Giant Heater” is a perfec t success, 1 would 
not be without it in my home. 
Price Complete, Charges Prepald 
BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, €2.00. 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free. 

THE GIANT HEATER CO., 455 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


MONEY MEN AND WOMEN 


write today for our new big 32-page 
free booklet showing our beds and 

earn how to grow mushrooms for 
big profits “4 path stables, sheds, boxes, 
ete. Surprising returns from small space with 
little expense. rkets waiting for all you can raise. 

























years’ ex *revious exyx rien unnecessary. We were first, make 
perienc ne by nd teach you our methods free. 
growl National Spawn & Mushroom Co. 


Mushrooms Dept. 2%, Boston, Mass. 


LAME PEOPLE 





Our Appliance 


yl 


tL, NEW YORK 


Send us your address and we 
a a ur will show you how to inake $3 
_ y absolutely sure. We fur- 


Old Appliance 
\ The Perfection Extension Shoe 
for any person with one short 
. / limb. Worn with any style of 
andcomfort. Shipped on trial. Write 

for booklet. 


ready-made shoes with perfect ease 
HENRY G. LOTZ, 313 THIRD AVENU 





1ish the work and teach you 

free, you work in the loc ality where you live. Send us 

your address and we will explain the business fully, remember we 
guarantee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely free. 
Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING €0,, Box 1614, Detroit, Mich. 





SHORTHAND QUICKLY TAUGHT 


by correspondence by our famous shorthand course. Short- 
est. easiest and most practical system on Farth. Shorthand 
writers make $15 to $50 weekly. Write for free particulars. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 100 Marshfield Bldg., Chicago, 





CHOICE VIRGINIA FARMS ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


As Low As $10 An Acre; rich soil; mild winters, nearby Eastern 
markets. Handsome iilustrated bookle t, “Cour wong A — in Virginia” 
(100 pages), and low excursion rates, dress G. B. Wall, Real 
Estate Agt., C. & O. Ry., Box XM., Richmond, Va. 


BE CAREFUL 


in ordering by mail from our adver- 
tisers to write your name and address 
plainly. A little care in this will 
save all much trouble. 

Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
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In the purchase of bonds the value of a 
banking firm to a client depends upon the 
scope and efficiency of the service rendered 
and the integrity and experience of the firm. 


Service 


The service offered by N. W. Halsey 
& Company in buying bonds is a system of 
investigation more complete and more thor- 
ough than any individual investor could afford 
to undertake. This service has been built 
up by years of experience and engages the 
best legal, accounting and engineering ex- 
perts, so that a statement that a bond is 
recommended by this firm means that the 
purchaser can reach an accurate conclusion 
as to its safety based on assured information. 

The best method of investment in bonds 
is to deal steadily with a firm like this, get- 
ting the cumulative effect of its experience. 
We can offer you just as great a variety of 
safe bonds as you could buy by dealing 


with a number of firms. 


W rite for latest bond circular No. G-50 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and 
Public Utility Bonds. 


Philadelphia 
1421 Chestout St. 


New York 
49 Wall St 


Chicago San Francisco 
152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 

















A Financial Courtship 


A Plea for Conservative 
Investment 


SEVENTH EDITION 


We shall be pleased to for- 


ward a complimentary copy of 
the above to any investor, or 
to anyone contemplating an 


investment, who asks for it 


and names this _ periodical. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 























itis kr th h 
“The Bache" aa a 
. ; ANCIAL 
Review REVIEW published by 


J. S. BACHE & CO., Bankers 

















42 Broadway, New York City 
and it will be sent without charge to investors 
interested 
lF B 
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[8 THE last number of Suc- 

cess Macazine the writer 
briefly covered some of the 
various forms of municipal obli- 
gations. In this number we 
shall treat of some of the pre- 
cautions which the banker ex- 
ercises in the selection and in- 
vestigation of securities. 

Municipal bonds have been 
issued for a vast number of purposes, such as for water- 
works, sewers, streets, sidewalks, public buildings of all 
kinds (such as court-houses, city halls, jails, school-houses 
and gymnasiums); bridges, anticipation of taxes, current 
expenses; for the payment of interest upon debt already 
existing (a practise which should never be tolerated); 
parks, playgrounds, for the funding of floating indebt- 
edness and for the refunding of bonds falling due which 
had already been issued for some such purpose as the 
foregoing. They have also been issued to aid in the 
construction of railroads, manufacturing ‘plants which it 
was believed would benefit the city, and so on. Bonds 
of this last kind, however, have been a fruitful source 
of default and repudiation. 


Beware of Bonus Bonds 


It has been held by a lawyer whose experience in ex- 
amining into the legality of municipal issues is probably 
second to none, that there is no good purpose for the 
issuing of a municipal bond except the welfare, in a 
general way, of each and all of the taxpayers. It is 
conceded that bonds issued for such public purposes as 
water-works, sewerage, etc., come within this limita- 
tion, but that bonds issued to aid some railroad or 
manufacturing enterprise which is of doubtful value to 
all, and over the management of which the municipal- 
ity has little if any influence, and which may benefit a 
certain class rather than the population as a whole, fur- 
nish good grounds for an effort to escape payment. 
Therefore, beware of all ‘“‘ aid” or ‘‘ bonus” bonds, as 
they are frequently termed. 

See what the laws of the State of Vermont have to 
say upon this subject: 

— “moneys deposited in savings banks, savings institu- 
tions and trust companies, and the income therefrom, shall be 
invested only as follows . . in the municipal bonds, not 
issued in the aid of railroads, of counties, cities and towns of 


five thousand or more inhabitants, in the States of New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, su 


Realizing all this, it may be interesting to know how 
one irresponsible bond house overcame the objection 
and still purchased issues in the aid of manufacturing 
properties. The plan was based upon the fundamental 
principle that, in refunding a bond, the city acknowl- 
edges the indebtedness—legalizes it as it were—and that 
the buyer is not bound to inquire into the purposes of 
the original issue. In other words, if he buys a refund- 
ing bond, the bond being so designated only on its 
face, the reason for the first issue not appearing, he is 
not bound to inquire into the purpose of the original 
issue which the refunding bond has replaced, and that, 
therefore, the municipality will not be able to set up, 
as a defense against the payment of such a security, the 
fact that the original issue was for a questionable pur- 
pose. The holder, however, of such a bond must be 
an innocent party, and not the original purchaser of the 
refunding issue from the city. On this principle, there- 
fore, the house in question would contract for a manu- 
facturing ‘‘aid” bond, and, at the time, arrange that as 
soon as the bonds were issued and delivered to the 
bond house, another issue would immediately be given 
in exchange, the latter refunding the first. The real 
and underlying purpose for the loan would disappear 
from the face of the instrument itself, and supposedly 
be known only to the issuing municipality and the 
banking house which shared in the transaction. Such 
an arrangement for refunding had to be entered into 
with the municipality at the time of purchase, so that 
the banking house could depend upon the refunding 
taking place. These bonds, in the hands of the bank- 
ers, would not be considered, by law, as being in the 
hands of innocent holders, but, when sold to others, 
unless the city could afterward prove that they were 
cognizant of the subterfuge of the refunding transac- 
tion, it would not be entitled to put up any defense as 
to an improper issue in the first instance. 

It is fortunate that such a discreditable plan of 
‘‘whipping the devil around the stump” was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Most of the self-respect- 
ing banking houses were perfectly cognizant of what 
was going on, and very much opposed to it, and, in a 
quiet way, they did all they could to discourage the 
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placing of bonds in this manner. 
So far as the writer knows, only 
one bond house employed this 
scheme. 

referring to refunding 
bonds, many lawyers do not 
consider it necessary to examine 
into the legality of the issue re- 
funded, relying on the refunding 
itself as legalizing the former 
obligation, considering it necessary only that there shall 
be no legal flaws in the refunding. Still, there are other 
lawyers and a goodly number of bond houses that 
wisely insist upon a rigid investigation into the acts and 
proceedings leading up to the creation of the first 
indebtedness. 


Overbonding as a Source of Evil 


-However satisfactory municipal bonds are proving as 
a class, eternal vigilance must be exercised by the 
banker who wishes to perpetuate for himself an untar- 
nished reputation for the handling of bonds prompt in 
their payment of interest and principal; and innumera- 
ble are the things to consider. 

Overbonding has been, and may continue to be, a 
source of great evil. A famous student of municipal 
finance, a legal mind having to do with the straighten- 
ing out of many defaults in securities of that class, 
holds that no municipality, fairly assessed, can ever 
hope to keep its head abuve water when the net in- 
debtedness—meaning thereby indebtedness for pur- 
poses which are not income producing, such as water 
or light—-is greater than five per cent. of such assess- 
ment. If we refer to the time of the Pilgrims we find 
that, as a result of King Philip’s War, the debt incurred 
by the Plymouth colony alone exceeded the value of 
all the personal property of the colonists, and does not 
seem to have been too great a burden for them. But 
those hardy pioneers were inspired by motives of econ- 
omy and thrift unlikely to be met with to-day. 

It is the business of the banker to ascertain that the 
assessment is a fair one and that the indebtedness is not 
excessive; and the five percent. rule suggested above 
which the writer believes must have first originated in 
the legal mind referred to—is now becoming a more or 
less accepted rule, as is emphasized by the laws passed 
by so many of our States regulating the investment of 
the funds of savings banks. A few examples will suffice: 

Massachusetts provides that no bonds or notes of 
any city located without the Commonwealth, and 
which are otherwise eligible for investment, shall be 
accepted if the net indebtedness exceeds five per cent. 
of the last preceding valuation of the property therein 
for the assessment of taxes. And, in that State “net 
indebtedness” is by law understood to mean the in- 
debtedness ‘‘of a county, city, town or district, omit- 
ting debts created for supplying the inhabitants with 
water, and other debts exempted from the operation 
of the law limiting their indebtedness and deducting 
the amount of sinking funds available for the payment 
of indebtedness included.” 

In New Hampshire the law reads that investment 
may be made “‘in the authorized bonds of any county, 
city, town, school district or other municipal corpora- 
tion of any other (outside of New England) of the 
United States or Territories, whose net indebtedness at 
the time of such investment does not exceed five per 
cent. of the last preceding valuation of the property 
therein for taxation; and*the authorized bonds of any 
city of one hundred thousand inhabitants of any of 
said States, whose net indebtedness does not exceed 
seven per cent. of the last preceding valuation of the 
property therein for taxation.” It will be noted that in 
cities of one hundred thousand or more inhabitants 
seven per cent. is accepted in place of five per cent. 

In New Hampshire, the term ‘‘net indebtedness” is 
construed to denote ‘‘the indebtedness of any city, 
town or other municipal corporation, omitting the debt 
created for supplying the inhabitants with water, and 
deducting the amount of any sinking-fund available for 
the payment of municipal indebtedness.” Many States 
have placed constitutional or statutory limitations upon 
the indebtedness of their municipalities. 

The foregoing clearly sets forth the general feeling of 
legislators and financiers upon this matter, and it is a 
rule that may not be carelessly broken. But there are 
some Western municipalities where the assessed valua- 
tions are extremely low, and which it is not fair to 
compare with the assessments for the purposes of 
taxation in other States. In Massachusetts, it is cus- 
tomary to assess property somewhere near its market- 
able, or real value; whereas, in certain Western States 
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for investment the 7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of the 


AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 

We offer an exceptional investment opportun- 
ity in the 7% Preferred Stock of the American 
Piano Company, which in 1908 took over the 
prominent and uniformly successful houses of 


Chickering & Sons............ Est. 1823 
Wm. Knabe & Co............. * 46637 
ee ee “« 1851 
Marshall-Wendell ...... .* 1853 
Foster & Armstrong.......... “ 1895 


This Company, the largest manufacturers of pianos 
in the world, transacts an international business, has a 
cash surplus of $303,495, net working capital of 
$2,223,586, and no bonded indebtedness. 

The management is of the highest repute, efficiency 
and experience. The various properties are well located 
and are in excellent physical condition. 

We are offering this 7% Preferred Stock 
paid its ninth consecutive quarterly dividend 
ist—at $100 a share. 


which 

July 
Every four shares of Preferred 
Stock to be accompanied by a common stock bonus 
of one share. This common stock earned 4.05% in 
1908, 6.32% in 1909, and this year to date at the rate 
of 9.65% per annum. 

If an investment of proven merit now yielding 7% 
interests you, write to-day for our special circular 110 
giving full particulars. 


GEORGE H. Burr & Co. 


BANKERS 
37 WALL STREET 


0% 


GOLD BONDS 


NEW YORK 


PROFIT 


WITHOUT RISK 


SAFETY 


WITHOUT SACRIFICE 











@ Just consider the value of these features in your 
investment. A-R-E Gold Bonds pay 67 interest, 
and are based on the actual ownership of selected 
New York City real estate which provides un- 
questioned security. 


@ This ample security, in turn, entails no sacrifice 
in earnings ; for New York real estate, to which 


the proceeds of our Bond sales are restricted, 
returns business profits, which we divide with our 


investors to the extent of 67. This we have done 
without loss or delay for more than 22 years. 





@ A-R-E Bonds are issued in these two forms: 
6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more. 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 





@ You will be interested in our plan of investment, illustrated 
literature and new map of New York City, all sent on request. 
ritetoday. 
American Real (state Company 


Founded 1888 :: Assets, $15,536,199.47 
Capital and Surplus - - $1,851,154.38 


Room 518 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bargains in Bonds 


Statistics show that many bonds have 
now reached the low prices of 1907 


Comparison of Present Prices 


with the range for several years is 
shown in our special circular 1115 
Free on Request 


Bigelow & Company 


49 Wall St. BANKERS New York 


























JACKSON VILLE—THE NEW YORK OF THE SOUTH, 
Reconstructed by Commercial Democrats and Chicago Ozone. 
Wide open city. Don’t scatter in wild southern feud towns. 
ols 25x 124 with free water front $333—-$10 down $5 monthly. 
Our ‘Tell-the-Tiuth booklet free. Write flalf Miilion Club, 
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a quarter or a third of the market value is nearer the 
basis upon: which the assessment is computed. A 
knowledge of the customs in those sections is necessary 
in arriving at an intelligent decision as to the relative 
burden of the indebtedness. 


The Proper Time Limit for Bonds 


Attention has already been called to the custom 
which some municipalities have of issuing bonds for an 
undesirable purpose. The idea may be better under- 
stood by describing the stand which the corporation 
counsel of a city in New York State has taken in regard 
to the bond issues of his own community. His belief 

in which the writer entirely coincides—is that no 
bond should be issued to run longer than the probable 
life of the improvement for which the indebtedness is 
created. Comptroller Metz of New York City has 
stated that the present generation is paying for brooms 
used in the street-cleaning department nearly half a 
century ago. The corporation counsel just méntioned 
goes upon the assumption that the life of a fire engine 
is, We will say, ten years; that the life of a street pave- 
ment is comparatively short—five to ten years, accord- 
ing to service—and so on; and that bonds to be issued 
for such purposes should become due and payable 
within that time, and not refunded; that the bonds 
should be made payable serially, so that the entire 
indebtedness might be extinguished at its final maturity 

which is the best possible method—or that a sufficient 
sinking-fund should be created for the same purpose. 
In California somewhat the same idea is accomplished 
by the law which provides that every municipal issue 
must be made payable—and paid, not refunded—dur- 
ing forty years from its date. 

No issue of bonds should ever be countenanced by a 
banking house for the payment of current expenses, for 
the payment of interest on indebtedness (which is 
properly a current expense), or for refunding an issue 
which originally represented an improvement, since 
obsolete; unless, in this last case, a provision is made 
fur its early retirement through a serial issue or a sink- 
ing-fund, and the credit of the municipality is beyond 
reasonable question. 


Communities Without Stable 
Mines or dil wells do 


Resources 


not, as a rule, furnish good 
risks. A community undergoing a ‘‘boom”’ is one to 
beware of. Always take into consideration the sur- 
rounding country, its reserves, the probability of its 
going forward or backward, and a consequent increase 
or decrease in population; also the likelihood of a 
city losing prestige from the opening up of a better 
and more convenient distributing point, railroad center 
or port, which will take from the first city much of its 
business. Seattle and Tacoma are examples. Both are 
undoubtedly good cities, but there was, tor many years, 
much doubt as to which would finally outweigh the 
other in the balance. 

The building of the Suez Canal had a far-reaching 
effect upon many peoples; so will the completion of 
the Panama Canal. Natural conditions may prove a 
great bulwark of safety; the lack of good harbors upon 
the Pacific Coast assures a certain permanency to San 
Francisco, Portland, Oregon, and Seattle. The few 
passes through the Rocky Mountains available for ;ail- 
road building offer a location to Ogden, Utah, of 
great strategic value. 

The building of a line of competing railroad might 
have a detrimental effect upon a locality, or the build- 
ing of a line to cross an existing one, forming a junction 
of two or more lines, might stimulate a competitive 
center to the detriment of a near-by rival not so favored. 

The growth of localities has always been tremen- 
dously influenced by changes in the means of transpor- 
tation. The class and disposition of population must 
be considered—whether it is shifting or permanent. 
This fact is considered in many of the Southern munici- 
palities where the negro population pays but little in 
the way of taxes. Many bankers, in buying issues in 
the South, ascertain the percentage of the two races to 
one another. 

Where the commercial dependence of a cummunity 
rests entirely upon manufactures, their kind and prob- 
able endurance must be taken into account. 

In the light of present-day knowledge, improved 
laws and well-established methods, municipal bonds, as 
a class, are by many conceded to be the safest form of 
bonded indebtedness—‘‘ Governments” not included 
if we take the world as a whole, because some of our 
South American and insular republics do not enjoy a 
very savory reputation for payment. 

One of the elements of strength in a municipal issue 
rests in the right to enforce payment and in the obliga- 
tory requirement for the levying of taxes for the liquida- 
tion of interest and principal, supposing, always, that the 
issue is a legal one, and that no flaws exist in the issu- 
ance, opening the way to evasion of responsibility. 
Taxes are the first claim upon all property, and this 
fact was well expressed by the Finance Commission of 
the city of Boston in relation to the excessive indebted- 
ness of that municipality: ‘‘ This large burden of indebt- 
edness is really a first mortgage upon unencumbered real- 
estate, and makes every first mortgage in reality only a 
second mortgage.” In some States a law exists giving the 
holder of a defaulted bond the right to seize public prop- 
erty and hold it as security for the payment of indebt- 
edness, and, in other instances, the law would permit 
the seizure of private property for the same purpose. 
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The Tenderfoot Goes 
Alligator Hunting 


[Continucd from page 661) 


on, boys,” said Saville. “How much wages do you 
expect? Two dollars, four, five a day?” 

Dutch jumped up. ‘See here, Savvy, you don’t 
vant a crazy bunch o’ niggers. Let me tend to it. 1 
gives lessons in bein’ a fool.” 

Dutch hired the men for one dollar a day, and fifty 
cents for oxen. 

Ike, the fourth negro, acted as Saville’s guide and 
they set out through the swamp to find the easiest 
route to the river. 

When he reached camp, Saville dispatched Cap'n 
Dave with the Japan to Vicksburg to get a photog- 
rapher. ‘* Pay him what he asks; don’t let a few dol- 
lars stop you.” 

An’ | was jes’ beginning to think maybe he had 
some sense,”’ grumbled Dave as he cranked the engine 

Saville called for Ike to bring his hatchet, and started 
back, as he thought, on a direct line from the river to 
where his alligator lay 

“Hold on, boss; you'll be up to yo’ neck in Mule’s 
Ear Slough.” 

“What is that?” 

‘Jes’ a slough—a boggy place about a mile wide 
with cypress trees. A skeeter couldn't git through 
there, let alone a wagon.” 

‘All right; we'll go this way.” 

‘Lordy, boss, you’d have to swim Black Lake. 
An’ dat udder way is Grassy Bayou.” 

‘“Which is the best way to get him out?” 

‘’T ain’t no bes’ way out o’ dis swamp.” 

**Very well; we'll blaze the shortest way.” 

After spending an entire day crawling through under- 
brush, wading in black mud, Saville reached his alliga- 
tor—spattered, draggled and utterly worn out. 

“I’m going to get my alligator out of here if we 
don’t travel but an inch a day.” 

“Possible so,’’ Dutch smiled placidly. ‘‘ Vat you 
reminds me of, do you know? Dere vas yonce a bull 
vearling vat try ter butt von locomotive der track off. 
He had nerve blenty, but discretion, nix.” 

“But he tried 7” 

“Yah; und der gompany pay fer der bieces.” 

“Now, Dutch, be a good fellow. I don’t want 
many things; maybe that is because | have had every- 
thing without working for it. You know how that is.” 

“*1 do not.” 

“* Well, | want to put that alligator in the New York 
Museum, and I don’t care how much trouble it is.” 

The big Dutchman arose from the log, hitched up 
his gallusses and drawled: ‘‘Den ve yanks ’im out.” 

Saville transferred his camp to the Green Water. 
With ax and ox-whip, hammer and hustle, he routed 
the peace of nature out of that secluded swamp. A 
file of negroes stumbled in from the sawmill, eleven 
miles away, each bearing a plank on his shoulder. 
Then the carpenters cluttered away cn a box that 
looked like Goliath’s coffin. Axmen blazed a tortuous 
roadway through the forest to the river with such skill 
that they cut surprisingly few trees. When eight yoke 
of oxen dragged a huge log wagon into camp from one 
direction, and Cap’n Dave dragged in a disgusted pho- 
tographer from another direction, Saville exclaimed 
“Bully!” and wrung the artist’s hand. 

“Sorry, old fellow, to give you so much trouble, 
but I want a lot of pictures.” 

Saville knew what he wanted and got it—the lake, 
the alligator track with Wilhelmina barking at the 
water, Dutch and the dog, and views, profiles and full- 
face of the alligator himself. 

‘*Now, old fellow, focus your machine amidships— 
I’m going to put my foot on his back, and do it quick. 
That’s a fashionable kind of picture.” Saville took up 
his rifle, set his cap jauntily and approached the ugly 
brute. The photographer stood with the bulb in his 
hand, waiting to snap the shutter. With his eyes 
shut the alligator apparently paid no attention, and 

“Look out!’’ Dutch shouted too late. The alli- 
gator side-swiped his tail and eliminated Saville from 
the neighborhood. Fortunately, he had got so close 
that he was lifted and hurled instead of hit, or it 
would have broken every bone in his body. He 
turned a few handsprings and lit on his feet before 
Dutch and the negroes reached him. 

“Both ends is dangerous,” remarked Dutch. ‘‘Vait 
until dem boys tighten der ropes.” 

The photographer grinned. ‘‘I ve got to change the 
plate. He scared me and I snapped the shutter. Got 
a fine view of your knock-out.” 

“Bully! Say, Dutch, does the spring in his head 
work sideways?” 

“*Nein—it vorks up und down.” 

Saville made his prudent approach from another 
angle. ‘‘Sic semper tyrannis!” he exclaimed as he 
planted his foot on the alligator’s neck and posed. 
“That ’s right, old charrte; thrash your tail and knock 
up the dust; itll look fine jn the picture. Better ex- 
pose two or three plates—this is a classic.” 

It made an impressive caravan when they tumbled 
their prize into his box and set out for theriver. Saville 
marveled to see the oxen drag the wagon over logs and 
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stumps and burst through thickets that he would have 
supposed impassable for a rabbit. 

The wagon had nearly caught up with the axmen 
who were cutting within a mile of the river. Then all 
his negroes came back. ‘‘ Boss, we got to quit.” 

‘*What’s the matter?” Saville demanded. 

‘* De man what watches dis timber is been hidin’ in 
ie woods; he seen what us was doin’. He’s gone fer 
de sheriff. Las’ year de sheriff put some white folks in 
jail, an’ Lord knows what he’ll do wid niggers.” 

It had never occurred to Saville that any human 
being really owned such a wilderness. ‘*‘ How long 
will it take him to get the sheriff ¢.” 

‘*He’s got to ride about twenty miles.” 

“Then he can’t stop us until to-morrow. Here, 
verybody take axes; we'll cut to the river before he 
gets back.” Saville took an ax himself and hurried 
forward. The negroes shook their heads. Saville 
turned: ‘‘Look here, boys; I’m doing this. If any- 
body goes to jail it will be 1—I'll pay you out, and ten 
dollars a day while you’re in jail.” 

‘*Dose vages is good,” observed Dutch, taking up a 
second ax. Then the negroes came. 

No gang of timber thieves ever worked like these 
men, all day and all night, by torchlight and lantern. 
At noon next day Saville had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his log wagon plow through the river’s mud and 
deposit his captive beside the water. 

‘And now—for the fiddler. Say, Dutch, you don't 
suppose he'll take my alligator r”’ 

‘“Take dot alligator? Nein. In der vorid dere is 
von man vants dot alligator—der rest is got sense.” 

This reassured Saville and he sniffed the dinner. 
Rube was lifting the brown fish and turning the veni- 
son; a row of broiled ducks sputtere¢ while Simon 
basted them. Saville turned his head and saw the 
negroes running. ‘‘ De sheriff. 

Three men, with shotguns across. their pommels, 
came riding along the trail over which the log wagon 
had passed. The foremost, a raw-boned blue-eyed 
man rode straight into camp. 

‘*Who’s in charge of this outfit 7” 

‘lam.” Saville walked out to meet him. 

“*You’ve been depredating on land of the United 
Lumber Co.” 

‘I knew I was on somebody's land—it doesn’t 
belong to me.” 

‘“Who do you represent ?” 

** Myself.” 

‘Where ’s the timber you ’ve brought out?” 

Saville pointed to the box; the sheriff looked into it 
and turned incredulously. 

Before the posse could recover from their surprise the 
Rat came smiling up from the shanty-boat. 

““Here Simon,” called Saville; “‘hitch the gentle- 
men’s horses; they are going to take dinner with us.” 

They did. Thev took a competent, variegated and 
vanishing dinner. Dave and the Rat didn’t know the 
names of half the things they served. Saville winced 
at Chateau Y ’quem with corn bread and molasses— but 
nobody else knew the difference. 

Softened by these evidences of sincerity the sheriff 
gradually got at the truth. He finished his coffee, 
lighted a cigar and laughed. ‘‘ Honest, Mr. Saville, did 
you go to all that trouble to get an old alligator?” 

“Sure. I’m going to send him home. Now gen- 
tlemen, would you mind sitting on your horses, with 
your guns, so that our special artist can take your 


picture ¢” 
ad ad 
Principal Parts 


"Tommy was called upon in the Latin class to give the 

principal parts of the verb ‘‘delay.” With a 
blank look upon his face he nudged his companion 
and said, ‘Say, what is it?”’ His schoolmate replied, 
“Darn if | know!” Tommy’s eyes brightened, and 
with a relieved expression on his face he thundered out, 
“ Darn-if-l-know, darn-if-l-nare, darn-if-l-navi, darn- 
if-I-natum.” 


» ye 
Always Good 


Sreakine of Jack London—or was it Rex Beach ?—they 
tell that when in -his salad days he submitted a 

story to a Great Editor the thing came back. So Lon- 
don—or was it Beach ?—called upon the Great Editor 
and asked: 

““What’s the matter with this yarn? 
like ue” 

~ es.” replied the Great Editor, 
always did.” 


Don’t you 
impressively, ‘‘] 
Te ee 
His Choice 


"Turte boys aged three, four and five years respectively 
were discussing the matter of attending Sunday- 
school. The oldest boy, quickly made his choice say- 
ing, “1’d rather go to the Episcopal Sunday-school.” 
‘“T wouldn't,” responded the four year old, ‘‘I’d 
tather go to the Methodist. Where’d you rather go 
brother?” turning to the three year old. 
‘I'd rather go to the Hippodrome,” replied brother. 
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A Written Handshake. 


communication typed on 








one who receives it—either weak and lifeless or vibrating personality. 
The letter that jumps up from all the rest and compels favorable 
attention is the one that looks sincerity and invites contidence—the 


Od Fipshived 


It’s as necessary in a business as the right typewriter and a good stenographer. 

Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens. 
suggestive specimens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and fourteen colors of Old Hampshire Bond. 

Write for it on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. ‘ 
The only paper makers in the world making bond papers exclusively. \ Hond 


Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, “The Stationery of a Gentleman,” 
also Old Hampshire Bond ‘Typewriter Paper and Manuscript Covers, 


A letter is like a handshake to the 





It contains 


Address 
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Hampshire 
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BUSINES os Two volume set of Clever Busi- | American Business Methods 
ness Sketches and a Year’s and a Year’s Subscription to 
and Subscription to B U S I N E s S 
The Book - Keeper BUSINESS oni 
15 Months for $1.00. Read d The Book- Keeper 
the Magazine three months, if an £ 1.20 
not satisfactory, we will return The Book K or $1. 
your $1.00. Remember the € BOOK -reeper American Business Methcds 
regular subscription price is f contains 284 pages of live, prac- 
$1.00 for 12 months. oe | tical and up-to-the-minute ad- 
Substantially Bound. | vice and assistance for the con- 
Containing over 50 Interesting | duct of your business. Silk 
Stories. cloth bound; titles in gold. 











THE BUSINESS MAN’S PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 












OcTOLER 


1910, 45 


and The Book-Keeper for. . 


‘Wear ty One Ooidar 


on metenl ach ninco w 2 
fede 2 tO 


City and State 


The Business Man’s Publishing Co. Ltd. 
144 West Fort St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen,—I hand you herewith $..... 
without extra charge. (American Business Methods or Clever Busine 


INS cnc piesa bib e iN dead + oul Ae we pio eel 


.....for which you may send me BUSINESS 
.months also the books to which I am entitled 


s Sketckes. ) 


Addr« 




















(100% Alfalfa Lands 500% 


Possible 
Scientific Farming —- Low Priced Irrigated Farm 
Lands—assure profits of 100% from a small invest- 
ment in the Alfalfa Seed Industry in the Uintah Basin 
—500% possible. Lands placed under cultivation 
and operated for you. Don’t waste your money in 
speculative land schemes. Development—cultiva- 
tion — production — pay now and pay big. Get our 
plan—it’s a good one—and figures backed by state 
and government reports. There’s an opportunity 
here for you—get your fingers on it. Write today. 


The Opportunity League 
a Fort Duchesne, Utah 














to earn you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala,, real estate 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 
date. Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 
F. M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala. 


i Your surplus money can be made 6“ 
















Do You Keep a. tnatinnligirrhotd tecounts, 

costing froin 25¢ to $3.50 each, 
Cash Account? Sesion” 
GEORGE B.WOOLSON & CO., 29 Elm St., New Haven, Ct. 
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MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
MADE TO ORDER after latest 

NEW YORK DESIGNS 
We will trust any honest man anywhere. We 
guarantee a perfect fit. Send for our samples 
and book of latest New York fashions free. 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., (Inc.) 

“ DEPARTMENT 8.” 
America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Tailors 

jf 239 Broadway, through to No. 1 Park Place, W. Y. City 
A ESTABLISHED 1885 


N CREDIT BY MAIL 
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ALIFORNI 


W here Real Estate Values double in a few years, 
and fortunes are made from small investments. 
eautifully illustrated Booklet, giving facts and figures 
together with large double Map of city and vicinity— 
mailed upon receipt of 10 cents (stamps or silver). 


McClung & McClure Realty Co., 


Exchange Building, Los Angeles, California. 








For 35 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
coftservative methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recdfMmend after the most thorough personal 
investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 718 

$25 Certificates of Deposic also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kans 





SEE PAGE 6385 
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Of all the Glidden Tours, that of 1910 
was the longest, and by far the hardest. It 
lasted for sixteen running days and covered 
2,851 miles. It started at Cincinnati and 
went “‘by way of Dallas, Texas,’’ through 
thirteen states to Chicago. 


It is the opinion of experts who made this 
tour that no car in the world could have 
completed it with a perfect score. Yct, 
from Cincinnati to Louisville—to Nashville 
—to Sheffield, Ala.—to Memphis—to Little 
Rock—to Hot Springs—to Texarkana—to 
Dallas—to Lawton, Oklahoma—to Okla- 
homa City—to Wichita, Kansas—eleven 
consecutive days out of the sixteen, through 
the hardest part of the trip—and for five 
days after every other car on the tour 
had been penalized, not a single point 
could be assessed against the Chalmers ‘*30"’ 
—the $1500 car. 


In all the history of motoring, there is no 
performance like this. “The Glidden ‘lrophy 
had never been won before by a car costing 
less than $4,000. 


If you are thinking of buying a car, what 
better proof could you ask of reliable per- 
formance under all conditions than you have 


’MOTOR CARS 


HE Chalmers “30” is the only 
medium priced car that was 
ever awarded the Glidden Trophy. 









in the Glidden Tour record of the winning 
Chalmers *‘30'' ? 

The Chalmers ‘30’ has never been 
defeated in any important motoring 
event by any car of its price and power 
class. 

In addition to perfect mechanical perform- 
ance, you get in the Chalmers all the beauty 
of line and finish that you can find in any car. 

What more could you ask in any car at 
any price than you get in the medium-priced 
Chalmers. 


We have never had so large a volume of 
business as we have now. ‘There has never 
been so satisfying a demand for Chalmers 
cars as there has been since we announced 
our 1911 models. Yet this demand will not 
affect the Chalmers’ policy of building cars 
for quality, not quantity. 

We suggest, therefore, that you place your 
order now, in order to be sure of getting the 
car that is your first choice. 

1911 ears will be delivered in order of 
purchase. All of our dealers have delivery 
schedules and will be able to tell you when 
delivery can be nade. Write for our new 
catalog‘* AO'’and name of the nearest dealer. 


Chalmers Motor Company Detroit, Mich. 


Licensed under Selden Patent. 












Chalmers ‘‘30’’ 


Touring Car, $1500 
Pony Tonneau, $1600 
Roadster, $1500 
Limousine, $3000 
Landaulet, $3000 
Coupe, 





Chalmers ‘‘Forty 
Touring Car, $2750 

Torpedo Body, $3000 
Roadster, 75 
















in a Fine 20-Year Gold Filled Case 
Sent Prepaid on FREE TRIAL at Our Bed Rock Wholesale Price. 


~ BIGGEST BARGAIN of%5".. 
ts only $1 a Month 


4 Sf J45 Sap Wi \T-boel i 


acide = 
Our Elgin Watches are so well known and our CREDIT PLAN so 














easy, that no matter where you live or howsmak your wages, WE WILL 
TRUST YOU, 60 that you and every honest man and woman can own . 
Diamond or High-Gra e Eigin Watch ina beautiful Guaranteed 25- Yea 
Gold Case and wear it while paying for itin such small —- that you never miss the money. “write TODAY FOR OUR 
BIG FREE WATCH AND JEWELRY CATALOG. tells all about our easy credit plan and how we — oa gin -Jewel 
8. W. Raymond and 21 and 23-Jewel Elgin Veritas everywhere on Free Trial, without security or one cent deposit, Positively 
Guaranteed to Pass Any R t S G CA oa _— 1368 MONAONOCK BLDG, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Railroad inspection. - “9 Or, 1368 WALNUT STREET, KANSAS CITY, M0. 
The House that Selig More Eigin Watches than Any Other Firm in the World. 


“VULCAN” STYLOGRAPHIC PENS 


In Two Sizes, 4% and 5% inches. 


$1 00 Red or Black Rubber 

























Unequaled for Fast Writing, 
Ruling 
and Manifolding 


“VU Pama SBLEF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN 


$9.00 with No. 2 - Fills and cleans itself ‘with 
- &e—— ~— Gold Pen Simple Safety Device. Black 
ya. Gold Pea ted with 14-Karat Gold Pen. 


J. U. ULLRICH & CO., 135 Greenwich Street, New York City 


(Extra large size, 8 inches, black only, $1.25) 

















Success Magazine 


The Thread 
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laughed like a madman. But no one volunteered to 
take his job trom him. If there were wild animals in 
front we might have made an offer, but there were no 
animals. There were only trees, and fungus like white 
fingers, and a silence that had the same effect upon us 
as a blow from a sandbag. You could feel that silence. 
The hot air was charged with it. 

‘“We ate wild bananas and mangosteens but they 
disagreed with us. Then the scratches made by the 
thorns became inflamed, and the agony was frightful, 
but Kennalon kept on without stopping. Three, four, 
five days he plunged along, his body cut to pieces, 
his eyes nearly closed. On the sixth day we could only 
crawl, all of us. The pain of our inflamed bodies was 
so great that we wanted to lie down and die, but we 
kept on because we were afraid to stay by ourselves. 
We wanted Kennalon to stop but he wouldn't. He 
was the only one who wasn’t afraid of the silence and 
the trees, and he wouldn’t stop with us to let us die in 
peace. D’ye see? 

‘*On the seventh day we refused to start with him, 
but when he got about fifty yards away, the fear 
clutched us with cold hands. We got to our knees 
like crazy men, and we crawled after him, cursing and 
yelling, and crying out to him to wait till we caught up 
to him. He did wait. Reilly begged him to stop with 
us till we died—till we died, yes, but he laughed, 
kissed the girl’s picture and crawled forward, his 
hands leaving bloody patches on the bloated, hairy 
leaves of the roti plant. Our cussedness had petered 
out. We were chattering, fear-stricken maniacs, but 
Kennalon—well, he said, when we were starting from 
Brisbane, that the girl would bring him back, and he 
was doing all he could. The lonely man does n't make 
a good fight. No, sir! It’s the man who is in love 
with a gitl who has big, pure eyes; the man with a 
wife who gambles on him; the man with the little 
kiddies who think he’s a bigger fellow than the Presi- 
dent. He’s the one to put up a scrap that thrills you 
to read about. It was the woman crouching in the 
darkness of the cave that made prehistoric man go out 
and knock spots off a hungry bear with a stone hatchet. 
Cussedness that made Scanlan swim to-day is a mighty 
poor spine stiffener when Death has a jiu-jitsu grip on 
you and prods you in the ribs when you howl. 

‘‘Feiguson wouldn't move on the morning of the 
ninth day. The boy tried to get him along, but he 
wouldn't budge. We went on and left him there- 
we couldn’t carry him. Those heliotrope blossoms of 
the poison plant, that | told you were like human eyes, 
watched us closer that day. The big green pods of the 
ground-creeper groaned louder than ever. Thev 
groaned so loud that we plugged our ears with sott 
moss to block out the sound. Kennalon didn’t plug 
his ears, though. 1 guess he was listening to the sound 
of the trams in Queen Street, Brisbane; he didn’t 
dodge the pods like we did. 

‘Late that night Ferguson caught up to us; he had 
followed the blood trail that we left behind. He was 
chattering like a madman. He had been by himself all 
day and the loneness had torn away the tissue-paper 
that was between him and insanity. He felt us all over 
to make sure that we were real and then sprang at 
Kennalon and tried to get the girl’s picture from him. 
We didn’t help the boy. We wanted Ferguson to get 
the thing. It he lost the picture, we thought he would 
stop crawling and let us die. But Ferguson didn’t get 
it. Kennalon nearly choked him and then the young- 
ster kept awake the rest of the night to watch us. 

‘On the tenth day it was getting near our finish. 
Reilly gave out about midday. He just fell forward on 
his face and stayed there. Ferguson cursed Kennalon 
and laid himself down near him, but Hepworth, the 
youngster and | kept crawling. | guess we weren't 
going very fast just then. We heard Ferguson’s curses 
splitting the silence like sharp knives for hours after we 
left him. | can’t remember much after that. At times 
I’d think | was miles away, somewhere back in the 
States; then Id wake up to find myself crawling just 
behind Kennalon. We saw snakes and iguanas, but 
they took no notice of us; just watched us go by 
without making an attempt to bite us. 1 was nearly 
blind then and I seemed to be glad. The sapof some 
poisonous plant had got into my eves and they had 
swollen up so that 1 could hardly see the boy. 1 was 
wishing they'd close up altogether. The youngster 
was n't nice to look at then, and I thought if | couldn't 
see him that I’d have to stop. Hepworth was lost 
some time in the afternoon, but we kept on. Near 
nightfall the boy slipped down a rocky slope and lay 
there till | caught up to him. ‘We'll sleep here,’ he 
said, and | heard him kissing the picture of the girl with 
the amber eyes all through the night. 

“Next morning | was completely blind. 1 turned to 
tell Kennalon, but the moment 1 moved he clutched 
my arm with a grip of steel. ‘I’m blind,’ 1 cried: *1 
can’t see you.’ He laughed. ‘That’s nothing,’ he 
said. ‘1 broke my leg when i fell down here a 
night. | wouldn't tell you then because | was afraid 
that you might crawl away and leave me.’ His grip 
tightened on my arm till | howled with the pain caused 
by his touch on the inflamed flesh. ‘What do 
want me to do?’ I yelled. ‘You've got to help ni- 
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along,’ he snapped. ‘You give me a hand and 1’ll | 
steer.’ a 
‘*1 tried to get away from him, but he. would n’t let 
zo. Then we fought. I had the use of all my limbs, 
vhile he had a broken leg. He beat me. He punched 
iy raw ribs till | screamed for mercy and then | 
tarted to help him along. That day was a nightmare. 
very few yards he’d take the locket out of his mouth, 
ind still keeping his grip on me, he’d look at the face 
f the girl; then we’d go on again. ‘We'll get back, 
know. we will. She knew I’d come back.’ | don’t 
ow how long we kept it up. It might have been 


Something You Should Know 


For 38 years GARLAND Stoves and Ranges 


have had the greatest sale of any stoves and 


Se ee ae ee ee 


ie hour or four hours or twenty hours. | was in the ) P ranges in the world. The line comprises 
lark and couldn't see whether there was sunlight or . Stoves and Ranges, Furnaces, Gas Ranges 
darkness. I could never remember afterwards. | know d Appl — 
that I tried to get away from hima dozen times, but an ppliances. The GARLAND costs you 
each time he punched me till | went on again. | know no more than stoves and ranges of inferior 3) 
when I fell down for the last time. | thought Ken- d Pee the World’ i 
lon was a devil, and his clutch on my inflamed arm grade. ecure the World’s Best. 4 
was shriveling my soul. j ‘ , 5 j ss j 
5 ‘“ When I became conscious, Kennalon was bathing | Write us fo: Free book and choice recipes which will be mailed ; 
1y eyes with water, and | sniffed it. It was salt— | f to you on receipt of your request. Ask,your dealer to show you ! 
salt water! | put out my hands and felt it swirling 
round me, and I felt the sting of it on my scratched AR AN D t i 
flesh. ‘Where are we?’ lI yelled. ‘Tell me!’ The ¢ i S oves and R 
boy laughed—a funny, hysterical laugh. ‘We're on , anges ‘ 
the shore of the Gulf,’ he screamed, ‘and there ‘s a boat BAKE WELL! ' ; ' % 
coming off from a schooner lying near the point.’ Then 4 L COOK WELL! HEAT WELL! THEREFORE, ALL'S WELL! 
he cried and started kissing the photo, and | fought F G R e 
with him again because | wanted to kiss it too. urnaces, re BS anges and Appliances ( 
‘*The crew of the schooner went back after Hep- i \ Hi 
worth and Reilly and Ferguson—the track was pretty j Sold by Leading Dealers All Over the World i 
plain. They took us up to Port Moresby and when / . ° 
we recovered we got a trip down to Brisbane in an old The Michigan Stove Com pany : 
sandalwood steamer. Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World ; Chicago ; 
‘* Three months after that | went down to Sydney to } 


see Kennalon and the queen woman off by the Alameda ' 
to Frisco. A relative of the boy had died in the States } 
and left him a ton of money. Just when the last bell j 
rang, the girl flung her arms around my neck and kissed 
| 
| 








me twice. ‘You brought him back to me,’ she said. 
‘When he broke his leg you helped him. He could n’t 
have done it.” ‘Could n’t he?’ | blubbered. ‘Could n't 
he? Why, he'd have got back to you if he broke both 
his darned legs.’ And she laughed and kissed me 
again, and kept smiling and waving her handkerchief 
while the boat backed away from Circular Quay till | | 
got so blamed blind with tears that | was waving at | | 
the Custom House instead of at the ship.” | 
There was silence for a minute, then Mayburn put a | 

| 
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Plymouth Furs 


Our staff of designers and expert f 
furriers give to “Plymouth Furs” an 
originality and exclusiveness nowhere 
else obtainable. The satisfaction of 
wearing “Plymouth Furs” is excelled 


question: ‘‘Did you ever hear from him afterwards ?” 
he asked. 

“*Yes,”’ answered Griswold. ‘‘ He’s Senator from his 
home town now, and if that woman keeps smiling at 
him with those big, pure amber eyes of hers he'll be 















































| 
President of the United States yet. Yes, God help the : . 
lonely men.” ' only by the lasting comfort obtained 
“Brute” Belnard stood up and looked out over | f h i 
the waters. The pack of flat clouds was still harrying | | rom them. i 
the scared-looking moon. The smell of half the . 4 
. as x atti S x re ~ r + os ' 
world’s nations floated across the tropic seas. , Style Book K Sent F ree on Request fi 
Kick those niggers downstairs, Belnard,” said Gris- | | ¢ 
wold. ‘‘ They’ll be breaking their necks sleeping up | asgree i 
fom” ? ' The new Plymouth Style Book “K” is the recog- : 
It was the first time we had ever heard Griswold nized authority on fur styles. It shows hundreds ' 
pee “s ped sora nn s” understanding | of new copyrighted styles for Men, Women and {! 
of the story had evidently impressed him. | Child ; : if 
| udren, at prices varying from $5 to $8000. : 
“> “fe When writing, state the kind of furs that interest i 
| you, so that we can send you definite and detailed 
The Perfect Optimist information. 
isnt Se Mae tae tik course “of tame. Cauiiisalian Repaiing and renovation of furs at reasonable prices 
worked itself out to its logical conclusion . , : 
_ Just as the day of multimillionaires had come, so did | f lymouth Fur Co. Dept. kK Minneapolis, Minn 
it flourish and pass away, leaving the one great, su- | k 
preme, unconquerable Multibillionaire, the Magnate par | SS ta a 
excellence, upon whose bounty all others, rich and 
poor alike, depended. } H V RIGH I t | d ! 
_By being upright and fairly honest, by being good to ou a e a Oo n epen ence « ZI 
- fe og ang a sh zs haying ‘8 a aay i You have a right to independence, but you must have an honest purpose toearn it. , 
¢ » ONe One, evel gre. I duUs Inde 1S ‘ . ste : 
pricey : Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough direction and intelligent i: 
And he had always been an optimist. Ever since help must be supplied. My instruction supplies the first, and our Co-operative 4 
things = ws to come his way he had looked Bureau fulfills the second. Large numbers have availed themselves of both, succeed- f 
on the bright side, and as time went on he became ing to a remark: , 
: g q arkable degree. Investigate w “e » 5 ; f 
morte and more confirmed in his philosophy. f x degree estigate without prejudice, thi opportunity to f 
His last great deal was the amalgamation of all the LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS ' 
small Respiration Companies into the gigantic litec i 
States Respit sell Trust ’ Tees eel a = bs ae and escape salaried drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the collection business as I'teach i 
d : ingle one o e : Fa » a seniieen ve ee ape : k 
great necessaries of life was now under his control ~~ P igten pe ee ana dignified as a bank, or any oth r profitable business, you are n istaken, Hi 
When the papers which definitely forced all com- |“. led ‘ + 4g o, & you seg y desire to get ahead. No essential branch of business is so limitless nor less i 
. : : ot ost rowded. No business may be built so large without investment of capital. | will gladly send vor he asking f 
peting companies out of business were signed and | . Poi - ; i ’ 6 ap ely hig gee peed vee flawed ba Seeley mete atin. t 
5 : * Pointers on the Co ig 1av me ( r life. if 1 tre sal more ite j 1 ; 
passed, the great Magnate called his secretary into the ¢ Collection Business It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more Write jor it now i 
luxurious directors’ room and ordered him to immediately | W. A. SHRYER, Pres. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 20 STATE STREET, DETROIT, MICH e 
announce a uniform increase of thirty-three and one- ; 
third per cent. in the rate per breath, children under ten wiles ; 
half price. i} Vn ——_ | i 
If | ° ° 
Then he looked about the room at the other directors | | EN, Surprising Profits 
with unfeigned satisfaction. i || MADE IN MUSHROOMS ; 
Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ you all realize as well as | | |] Any body can add $3 to $40 weekly f 
what this day means. | now have a controlling interest | | They mend all leaks instantly ad Bm oF cnt gps By im } 
in the entire country. But do you know what it proves? | |) [a“MBu, oc” fe ae oni ae ee eg ee Comp, Me f 
lL. will tell you. It proves the truth of my lifelong I o> them. Fit any surface. Perfect!y smooth. Wonderful invention . free Titus. Inst uction Booklet i 
philosophy of optimism It proves that ‘f vth s l Cc - aanatin aannaaiea yr rytln emg eee i 
mM. Oves 1 “Ver Wg Is | omplete pkg, asstd sizes, 25¢ postpaid. Agts wanted . \ 
for the Best. "—Etuis O J ere | : COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 112 “asl Et, eee OAVEN, Aahs, i 
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LACE BOOT Patent Colt Stock. 
Apex iircr: em 


Dull Calf if you want. Note the sole. 
Just Men's Fine Shoes that’s all we 


make—no sur- 
ke them v7gh¢. Our difficulty 
ng you to try the first pair— 
roubles after that; but back 

heim dealer for another pair. 


























er or send amount to covercost 
charges and we will till your order, 








t Styles $5.00 and $6.00 
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The 
Florsheim f 
Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 



















Do You Want a Good Position as a 
Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman, 
Paying From $1,000 to $5,000 
a Year and Expenses ? 


We reproduce herewith an actual photo- 
graph which shows several thousand Bends 
we now have on file at our Chicago 
office alone, from the biggest 
—.. and best business houses in 
America, which offer good posi- 
tions to graduates of our Cor- 
respondence Course in Scientific 
Salesmanship. 
a These firms each ask us to 
supply them with from one to 
500 Traveling Salesmen and Sales- 
ae women—which is positive proof 
that we have more calls for our 
—— oy s than we can begin to 
a fi 


No other Correspondence 

il School in the world can make 
~~ such a showing. There will be 
pare thousands of new positions open 


during the fall and winter rush. 


We Will Teach You to be 
An Expert Salesman or 
Saleswoman by Mal 
Our Free Employment Bureau will Assis 
to Secure a Good Position Where You Can Pay 
for Your Tuition Out of Your Earnings— 
ou canearn from two toten times as much as you 
r profession. No former experience required. 
id and write and think, our Course of Instruction in 
manship will make you successful from the start. 
W issisted thousands of men and women who hag no 
rt > in Salesmanship and who formerly earned 
a month, to secure good positions in which they 
from $100 to as high as $1,000 a month and 
and we can do the same for you. 
Write to- day tor our handsome Free Catalog, “A Knight 
se ch contains. testimonials from graduates we 





of the Grip,”” w 

have | i in os itions; also list of good positions now open. 
Address Our Nearest Office, Dept. 121 

N ation al Salesmen’s Training Association 

New York Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta San Francisco 












Makes and burns its own gas, Costs 2c. per 
week. Gives 500 candle power light and 

casts no shadow. No dirt. grease, nor 
omnes Unequalled for Homes,Stores.Hotels, 
Churches, Public Halls, ete. Over 200styles, 
Every lamp warranted.- Agents wanted. 
Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
76 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 





retyle w vr any aan letters and figures, 

an 4 e or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
2So each, $2.50 doz.; SilverPlate, 100 each, $1.00 doz, 
€ ata) g free. Special designs also made for any School \ 
ty, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, 

Dept. 461 ROCHESTER, N. Ye 








BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


Boston Garters are made 


of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOGNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 
WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair,Cotton,25c. ,Silk,50c. 


Mailed un Keceipt of P rice. 





GEORGE FROST Co. makers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


“El See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 





Seven ¥ Want 


Study advertising by mail J 
“@ with this school and you can 
m@ positively increase your earn- 
ing power, Ad-writers receive 
from $25 to $100a week. 
If you want to KNOW 
more—if your desire is to 
_1 EARN more —if you want 
4 to improve your worldly and 
financial position, either as 
employee or employer, write 
us today and you will receive our 
beautiful prospectus—it is Free. 


ae Minnie School iso nase ee" We PER city 


$Sa29NS 








NET.W ASHINGTON 
CITY improved real es- 
tate is an absolutely safe 
and far more profitable 
investment than Gov- 
ernment Bonds. Write 
for booklet. 
BOSS & PHELPS, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 



















EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


We place our Students in Positions for Practical Training 
where they can earn $100.00 per month aoe studying. Bea 
Trained Salesman and earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 per 
ear. Positions now open. Address nearest office. 
HE PRACTICAL SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP, Inc., Dept, 18 
New Haven, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio. 


















Success Magazine 


Is more than 


soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap 


for the skin use it cleans and 

disinfects at the same time. Its use gives 
sterilized clean-ness; the only perfect clean- 
ness. LIFEBUOY isthebest soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the oume which you can't see 
while removing the dirt that you can see, 
EB is a carbol lated soap and 
*that clean smell"’ which distine 
guishes it from ordinary soaps. 


5c. at All Druggists and Grocers 











Learn Phot phy, 
Photo-Engraving or 3.Cclor Work 


Engravers and 3-Golor Operators Earn $20 to $50 Per Week. 
Only college in the world where these ying professions are 
taught successfully. Established 17 years. Endorsed by Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted in securing good positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are tntereste 

Illinois College of Photography or 951 Wabash Av. 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving Effingham, lll. 

L.H 





DoYour Feet Ache? 


'TV HE Scholl ‘*‘Foot-Eazer” instantly relieves 
all foot ailments, such as tired, ac: hing, feet, weak 
ankles, flat -foot, “ rheumatism” of feet or 

limbs, bunions, corns or callouses on the sole because 
it is a scientific foot arch cushion which firmly 

supports the arch of the foot, where the en- 
tire weight of your body is carried. 
“ **Koot-Eazers” by removing the cause 
» of the trouble, bring rest to the feet, body 
and nerves. Any first-class shoe dealer 
will place Scholl ** Foot-Kazers” in 
} your old or new shoes on 
Ten Days Trial 
—then money back if you want it. Or sent direct, 
"| prepaid, on the same terms upon receipt of $2.0 
» 4 your shoe dealer’s name and size of shoe. Send for 
FREE Illustrated Book. 
THE es SCHOLL MFG. CO. 


a S 
ee | U.S. A. 











— or Orator 
Earn $25 to $200 Weeki 


Our course in Elocution and Dramatic Art is pose A thor- 
ough and comprehensive. It enables you in a short time to qualify 
for a good paying position on the stage or speaker's platform. Learn 
Ld gos the most ae _— —_ «agi profession in 

© wor! Illust 


d Book 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 070Grand Of Opera House, Chicago 














AN ART SCHOLARSHIP 


WRITE AT ONCE for full particu 
lars of this Special Limited Offer 
No charge, no obligations. Your 
name and address brings you hand 
some, illustrated Prospectus and ex- 


planation of this unusual offer, by return mail, free. Remember 
this offer is strictly limited. Don’t take chances. Write now. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 1527, Omaha, Neb. 


Seed and roots for planting now 
ready. My 26-page book ** Culture 
and Profits of Ginseng,” with prices 
j of seed and roots free. Send for it. 

D. BRANDT, Box 312, BREMEN, OHIO. 
AG ENT 5 eee paid. From $75 to $300 
can be made, Write for terms. 


——— 
NOVELTY CUTLERY ' Co., No. 53 Bar 8t., Canton, Ohie 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 70-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses, For home-makers, teac hers, and for well- paid positions 
American School of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, II! 
















WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 





Make Your New York Home 


THE CUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF ® ATTRACTIVELY MODERN 
bg > you > to stop at The Cumberland you have chosen 


a home in New Yor rices are moderate: $2. 50 
and up for room and bath to om . day- “a day guest. "Permanent" 
rates to permanent people. Every window screened. Hardwood 
floors. No dust holding carpets. Oriental rugs throughout. Book- 
let for the asking. Advance reservations by wire or letter desirable. 


JUST A STEP TO ANYWHERE 
@ The Broadway car from Grand Co. Station or Long Island 
R. R. passes door Very near the 50th St. Subway or 53d St. 
Elevated. All surface cars. 10 minutes pe to 20 theatres. 
5 minutes walk to Central Park. 








Management of Harry P. Stimson 


BROADWAY AT 54th ST. NEW YORK 























CORNET FREE! We guarantee to teach you to 


play by mail and will give you 
a Benutiful Cornet or any Band Instrument absolutely 
FREK,. You pay weekly as lessonsare taken. Instrument 
is sent with first lesson. Write to-day for our 
booklet and wonderful tuition offer. 
INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 
407 Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


TY PEWRITERS wikis 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED A\Y- 
WHERE at } to} M'F°R’S PRICES, allowing RE\TAL 
TO APPLY ON ent Shipped with privilege of 
examination. aa" Write forl lustrated Catalog F. 

TYPEWRITER EHPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 
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To prevent dry, thin and falling 
hair, remove dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, 
frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by occasional dress- 
ings with Cuticura, are usually 
effective when all other methods 
fail. In preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, from infancy 
to age, these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients have no rivals 
worth mentioning. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27. 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Japan. Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


eg 32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Hair. 
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leaners: 


cuu 


TL cenie are many vacuum 


cleaning machines on the mar- 
ket. They are all alike in prin- 
ciple except the Regina. That’s 
different. Don’t confuse it with 
ordinary vacuum machines having 
- only single suction power. 
Regina Cleaners have two suc- 
tion compartments. One fills itself 
while the other empties 
itself. This givesconstant, 
unremitting suction. 
There is no loss of power, , ” 
no waiting period between puffs of the bellows. The suction draft 
is a continuous, unbroken stream. 


, PNEUMATIC 
CLEANERS 


are sold by dealers under a positive guar- 
antee. They are made in ourown factory 
py by the same highly skilled workmen who 
make Regina music boxes. They come 
in different models operated either by hand 
or electric power. All models embody the 
DOUBLE PUMP construction. Mechanic- 
ally perfect; the easiest operated and most 
satisfactory of all cleaning machines. 







































= 
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EXAMINE THE REGINA 


at your local dealers. Note its unusual ease of operation and 
the wonderful advantage of the double suction power. _ If 
not for sale in your locality write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. Do not be induced to purchase an inferior 
machine. The Regina is a perfect operating machine guaran- 
teed by the makers of the world renowned Regina Music Boxes, 
which have given pleasure and satisfaction in millions of 
homes during the past twenty-five years. 








THE REGINA 
COMPANY 


Corner Broadway and 
17th St., New York 


213 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 













M. P. DURABLE FLOOR VARNISH 
List Prices 


(In the United States) 
1Gal. Cans, - $2.75 each 





(In the Dominion of Can- 
ada) Imperiai Measure 


1 Gal. Cans, - $3.25 each 
Quart * - $.80 * Quart * $0 °° 
Exhaustive tests conducted during many years show this 


varnish to be the most durat i elastic Floor Varnish 
> water and does not 
mar nor scrateh white. It is light in color, thus preserving 
the natural beauty of the grain. It can be used with 
equally good results over painted or grained surfaces. It 
dries hard in from 15 to 24 hours, ana can be rubbed and 
polished or left in the gloss. 





For sale by paint dealers everywhere. 1f not at yours, 
we will send by prepaid express, upon receipt of price. 
Pull descriptive price list upon application 
The Glidden Varnish Company 


Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all purposes 


6093 Glidden Building, Cleveland, O. 


1 TNWE AD 


GREEN LABEL VARNISHES 


Lai 7 b7 hi 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (oF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, . THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 635 
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Infacl les SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


ie eel GEND for our new catalogue C—something unusually attractive 
i csescisieeenmets: Me —which we will mail you free on request. 
ELUM HA 


eG 














Prices are lower than others 
on Sanitary Claw Foot, Mission and Standard styles; solid in 
appearance, no disfiguring iron bands, guaranteed Grand Rapids 
quality with exclusive features. So/d by dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture Co., 25 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ys! ROM {: rezeye) >) 
GH? AGENTS 
. Li WANTED 
M Great Money-Making Opportunity. By- 
strom lights most up-to-date on market. Con- 
venient as gas or electricity, brighter, safer, cheap- 
er. Endorsed by insurance companies. Burn 96% 
air, 4% gasoline. 500 C. P. light costs cent an hour 
Write today for free booklet. THE BYSTROM GAS 
LAMP CO., Dept. B, Defiance, 0. 


AGENTS $3 TO $10 A DAY 


Selling these Patented Scis- THIS \O°CES ay 
80 Can’t be bought in ALL 
stores. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Replac-d if not per- ENING 
fectly satisfactory. 2000 oth- 
er fast sellers. No experience needed. 
We teach you. Proof turnished of 
big profits. Freight paid. Credit given. FREE OUT- 
FlT—represent the biggest Agency Honse in the Business. 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 1270 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


of Wour 
= ¥oU Own 

at Home 
in SIX WEEKS for $3 or REFUND MONEY! Fair enough? 
Distance and experience immaterial. I find POSITIONS, too, 
EVERYWHEKR, FREE. Placed pupil Feb 24, ac 645 Weekly, 
Perhaps | can place you, too! Have 9677 TESTIMONIALS, 
SAVE THIS AND WRITE, 

J.H. GOODWIN, exvert accountant, 

Room 66, 1215 Broadway. New York. 





































$1 ADDER 


Adds and subtracts with absolute accuracy. 
Rapid and simple to operate. Total always in 
sight. Compact—can be carried in pocket. Money 





@ strength and order one todav—$1.00 postpaid. 
Agents wanted. Commereial Specialties Agency, Room 8, 1046 Jakin St.,Chicago 





—— 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 from 60 


Hens in 10 Months 


on a City Lot 40 Feet Square 


rage poule 
that would 


7" the ' 
trymat 





seem impossible and 
when we tell you that 
we have actually done a 
$1500 poultry business 
with 60 hens ona corner 
in the city garden 40 fect 
wide by 40 long, we are 
simply stating facts. It 
would not be possible to 
get such returns by any 
one of the systems of 
poultry keeping recome- 
mended and practiced by 
the American people, 
still it can be accom- 


plished by the 


Philo 








System 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 


and respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in 
t have always been considered impossible, and get- 
iits that are hard to believe without seeing. 


ting u 
THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF 
rHE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
frc the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how 

hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to 
se nea the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail 


wt e everything necessary to run the business and at less 
required to handle the poultry business in any 


TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


ace of less than a square foot to the broiler without 
roilers are of the the very best quality, bringing 
here ents a i above the highest market price. 


are rals 


OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING 
AT THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


na space vo square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of 


‘ d, an d the food used is inexpensive as compared 
ure using. 
PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY KEEPING, gives 
varding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, 
i directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages 


f strat ~ x 


Our new THE 


ng all branches of the work from start to finish. 













c ereg we have 





Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—No doubt you will be interested to learn of our success in 7 ing poultry 

by the Philo System. th 

an income of over $600.00 fron six pedigreed hens and one cockerel, 

stood the work as well as we now do after a year’s experience, we could have easily 

made $1,000 from the six a In addition to the profits from the sale of pedigree 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 


One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell 
or not. It is a simple trick and believed to be the secret of the ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 
cents a dozen. 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little 
trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, winter or sum- 
mer. It is just as impossible to get a large egg yield without green 
tood as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS 
ON EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger cf chilling, overheating or sper 
ae chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fir 
ey also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or cit any 
that may be on them when placed in the brooder. 
full plans and the right to make and use them. 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


Our book gives 
One can easily be 


Testimonials 


South Britain, Conn., April 19, 1909 
Mr. E R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y 

Dear Sir:—I have followed your system as close asI could; 
result is a complete success. If there can be any improvement on 
nature, your brooder isit. The first experience I had with your 
System was last December. I hatched 17 chicks under two hens, put 
_— as soon as hatched in one of your brooders out of doors and at 
e of three months I sold them at 85c a pound. They then aver- 


the 


the 
aged 2} lbs. each, and | the man I sold them to said they were the finest he ever saw and 
he wants all I can spare this season. A 


Yours truly, . E. 


NELSON, 
Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1909. 


Our first year’s work is now nearly completed. as given us 


Had we under- 


cleared over $060.00 running our Hatchery plant consisting of 65 


Ce. Hate here. Weare pleased withthe results and hope to do betterthe coming year. 
ith best wishes, we are, 


Special Offer 


‘magazine devoted to progressive methods of poultry keeping, and 
we will include, without charge, a copy of the latest revised edition 
of the Philo System Book. 


E. R. PHILO, 2507 Lake St., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Very truly yours, (Mrs.) P. C. GooDRICH. 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription 
to the Pouttry Review, a monthly 











in Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL. 





ALL CHARGES PREP, 
any style hand-engraved Case, right in OU VER 
We trust every honest person. 


No matter how far away you live, or how 





anteed to pass any allroad inspection. Write fer our big tree Wat 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | E*= 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 


[OF Tis “=== =~ 


BROS & CO, 858 we oth Pittsburg, Pa.,St.Lowis, Mo,| Send 


FULL JEWELED WALTHAM § 


You do not pay one penny until you have seen a Saeted pane ae ats 
High-Grade, Full Jeweled Waltham Watch, with — Hairspring in 


Greatest Bargain Sfx. $1a Month. 


small 

will trust yew for a high grade adjusted Waltham Watch in gold c i cane, warranted ited for 23 years guar- 
ee fi Fr ich and i anens — It tells all rakes 
is 


eagrd oes 


your stlesy 


send Walth 
se fees Watches, 18, 16, 6, 12, 


ond for the Loftis it is Free. 








ELECTRICITY 


THE BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
is the Idest an st schoolin t ‘wor! 
teaching ELECTRICITY exclusively. 
Theoretical and practical course com: 


IN ONE YEAR 


Students actually construct D. namos, Motors 

and Electrical instruments. good p hrough 
world. Eighteenth year opens Sept. 21. Send free Catalog to 
Bliss Elec trical School, 8 Takoma Av-nue, Washington, D. G. 


BOARD OF TRADE, TAMPA, FLA., if you are 

rida. Your name will be bulletined amon 50 real 
papers and railroads. Hundreds pieces literature 
yu. Don’t write unless you are interested. 














Wri TE 
cathanrena’ 
will be ailed 
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Saidiiends Art Rugs$3& 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 





Beautiful and attractive 
Sizesand Prices} patterns. Made inall col- 
9x6 ft.¢3.50} OT8. Easily kept clean 
9x7} ft. 4.00] 9nd warranted to wear. 
9x9 ff 4.50] Woveninonepiece. Both 
9x10} ft. 5.00] Sides can be used. Sold 
9x12 ft. 5.50] Girect at one profit. 
9x15 ft. 6.50] Momey refunded if 











not satisinctory. 
New (Catalogue Showing Goods In actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 926 Bourse Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 
Lasge Profits, selling an indispensable 


AGENTS =a article to stores and others. Write to-day. 


H. W. PAMPHILON, 27 3rd Ave., NEW YORK 
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Sweeper h constantly im- 

proved, Band. maintaining the 
leadership throughout the world until to- 
day the name ELL typifies all that’s 
best and most advanced in carpet sweeper 
mechanism. Our latest improvements, in- 
cluding BALL BEARINGS and supetior brush 
propelling device, constitute the greatest advance 

in the sweeper art that has been made up to this 
time, and elevates the character and quality of the 
Bissell Sweeper far beyond anything offered on the 
market. 

It took years of experimentation and careful tests 
to produce a thoroughly efficient BALL BEARING 
carpet sweeper, while at the same time oe 
cost within the reach of the masses. This we thave 
accomplished, and today you can purchase our new and 
highly improved “Cyco” BALL BEARING “Gtand 
a+ ol at the slight advance of only 25 cents over the 
old-style machine. Runs so easily a mere touch pro- 
pels it, raises no dust, and penetrates deeply, removing 
dust and grit that the corn rooms rt | gets. Ask your 
dealer for Bissell’s new BALL BEARING Sweeper. 
Price, $2.75 to $5 75. Booklet on coe. 

Order now from your dealer, send us the purchase 
slip within one week from date of purchase, 
and we will send you FREE a fine quality black 
leather card case with no printing on it. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER co... 
Dept. 95, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Mukers In the World.) 


F'ss peerage years the Bissell 








End view of swceper showing method of applying Ball Bearings 
to driving wheels. This feature not only insures a 
positive rotation of the brush by 

forcing driving wheels tightly 

against the brush pulleys, but 





makes the sweeper self- q 
adjusting to all grades ’ 
of carpets. Ss MET? 1p 
@) - To <7) . 
-<) 
. Ww Se 
Ne tga : iT 











50 courses of study in common schoo. 
and high schoo! branches, in business 
shorthand and pharmacy. Our diplomas 
are honored in 25 universities, colleges 
and state normals, a recognition earned 
by honest, efficient service. You cannot 
afford to study with a school whose 
standard is lower. Instructors are college 
graduates and former successful teach 
ers, who devote themselves solely to our 
work. Ask for information today. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
372-382 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II, 


$5.50 PE 


and steady work if you learn one of these skilled 
trades—Electrical Work, Plumbing. sag be2 Me- 
chanical Drawing. by our easy methods. Tactical 
instruction and actual work take place of books. 
We help graduates to positions. Easy pemeene. 
Low living expenses. We now exclusively 
occupy $100,C00 building. Write me for full par- 
/ ticulars Free. L. ‘ooke, Director. 
, y/ Coyne NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
) 48 Illinois Street Chicago, Hl. 
“Oldest and Largest Institution of the Kind.” 


Mount Birds 


“ ‘e teach you by mail to stuffand mount all 
Mods of Birda, Autmate, Geto Heads. 
to tan skins and make rugs. our own taxider- 
mist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies, or increase your income selling speci- 
mens and mounting for others. omen, Highest 
—— in spare oan y men re pede wome 
endorsements 
day forour reat free! book ‘How to Mount Birdeand 
Animals.” ever ite today. 
W. W. School of "andermy 1827 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


SUCCESSFULLY 













































LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Horological Department 
Peoria, Illinois 
Largest and Best Wateh School in America 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. Tu- 
ition reasonable. Board and rooms 
near schoo! at moderaterates. Send 

for catalog of information. 
BRADLEY, 8. - Peoria, Hl. 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 


HOME -:.-.: 
STUDY 


18th Year 


courses .to non-resident 
Ons may t thus do do part work for a Bach- 

rses in many sub- 
oa others for a yj, jriters, Accguntants, 
Banke ers, Business aon Ministers, Social others; 
- Begin any time. 


U. of C. (Div. V) Chicago, Ill. 


— STAMMER 


I will send you my 84-page book “Advice 
to Stammerers” Free. It explains how 
I quickly and permanently cured myself. 
Profit b = experience and write for 
free boo vice. . 
BOGUE ; 


BENS. N. 
Indianapdlis, Ind. 


1470 North Ilinols St., 
$10 TEXAS MAP FREE 


If interested in Texas orange belt send for our descriptive 
literature and $10 sectional map. Free for 4c. Jarek e. Address 
Cc, A. ELMEN & CO., Desk H., HOU TEXAS 















SEE PAGE 635 
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The Superb Haynes 


Don’t choose a Haynes merely 





Tllustration is of No. 52. 


HANDY OUTFITS 
FOR HOME USE 


HERE is no better, more useful and practi- 

cal, nor more ‘acceptable present for man 
or boy, for Birthday, Christmas or any other 
time than one of these reliabie, handsome 


Tool Cabinets 


because it is the only car of estab- 


1 
4 
{ 
} 
q 


lished reputation selling at a mod- 
erate price. Choose it—-as a 
thousand others did last year- 


because it is undeniably the best 


The tools are the highest grade standard me- value Q uality considered. at any- &, 
chanics’ tools, real tools, not toys, the same ’ q ~ ’ ~ f 
kind that we have been supplying to carpenters i 





for 62 years. Arranged in convenient sets for where near its brice. 
home use. The quality is the same in all; the 
higher priced cabinets are larger and contain 
more tools. No. 100 is, when open, a complete 
bench with vise ready for instant use. 

This Birthday and this Christmas give him 
one of our Tool Outfits and a Manual Training 





Ihe Haynes you knew last year—the famous Model 19—has an even greater car for a 
successor. 


Model 20 for 1911 has a 114-inch wheel base—with heavier wheels. Ihe vody is longer, 
wider, roomier and more comfortable. 








Bench. It has 35-40 horsepower. 
No. 47 21 Tools.........5.65+: $ 7.50 The equipment is not only absolutely complete but of the nighest grade obtainable. 
52 dia a ae A 10.00 For example, we supply the famous Warner Auto-Meter with every car. Money can buy 
53 36 «“* 15.00 no better. Fg a speed indicator of this quality is entitled to'be put on a car of 
Seer eee eae Haynes quality.) 
54 BE Ne vedcisibianion sales 20.00 - 
55 52 « 30.00 Comgioie equipment includes top, dusthood, dual Bosch ignition system, glass front, 
100 RR ernenenateth: 85.00 Type B Prest-O-Lite tank, full set of lamps, robe and foot rail—everything either needed or 
SI ry ree A wanted on a car. 


We are pioneers in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for 
home use ; every set bears our regular guarantee of quality. 

Order direct (we have no agents) or send 
for Catalogue No. 2834. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 
New York (Since 1848) 4th Ave. & 13th St, 


(SOOPER’S 


REC.vu.S.PAT OFF 


- Spring Needle Knit 


UNDERWE4 


is without a peer in the Under- 
wear world. It is original, 

exclusive, distinctively grade 

deluxe. The 

famous Spring 

Needle fabric is 

knitted on machines 

invented, patented 

(in nine countries) 


The Haynes name and reputation is »vour best 
possible safeguard in purchasing a car. 


Literature gladly sent on request. 


Te 
Sale 














Haynes Automobile Company 
210 Main Street Kokomo, Indiana 


Licensed under Selden Patent 






























SOLD ON APPROVAL 
The Bennett Typewriter will double the efficiency and out- 
owned and controlled by put of anyone now doing his writing by hand. It is a practical, 
the Company. @Wear durable machine, with standard keyboard, and has all of the essentials, 
the genuine Cooper's ‘ » also does all the work of a high cost machine. 
end you will experience It is the only low priced, portable tyrewriter, using a ribbon —it is as small 
we eave a as an efficient machine can be (11 x 5x 2 inches -~ weight 4% pounds in case). 
absolute next-to-the-skin . Simplicity makes possible its low cost. 
comfort. No other Under- Sent express prepaid to any part of the United States. If the Bennett does not 
wear as near perfection. wholly meet your requirements, and is returned within 10 days of its receipt by you, | 
The superbly knitted Spring your money, less express charges, will be refunded. Inquire price in foreign countries. 
Needle fabric is very elastic ay es Send name and address for free illustrated catalog. Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories, 


and durable and in addition L. W. K. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 366 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


each garment is thoroughly 
toilored, stayed at points of strain 
and made to give several season's 
wear. QWrite to us for generous 
sample of fabric and illustrated booklet 
showing styles and prices. 
COOPER MFG. CO. 
22 Main Street, Bennington, Vt. 


Manufacturers of a famous “ Gauzrib” Spring 





























es Sac Samah Na B0c to 

The straightest-shooting, most - 
highly perfected sir rifle made. Noi 
Every boy should haveone. The Daisy 
Special, 1000-shot Magazine Repeater. is 
the finest sir rifieever made atany price. Handsome y) 
blued barrel, lines like the latest magazine hunting rifle, ——. 

* . accurate to a hair; price $2.50. a oem your dealer or we will 
send prepaid on receipt of price. Interesting literature free. 

lI e DAISY MFG. CO., 29j/Union St.,. Plymouth, Mich. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 635 

















Needle fabric for Women’s wear. Tell your wife 






BENNINGTON. VT 
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D° YOU WANT A SHARE in one of the 
Profitable and Promising Enter- 
r Undertaken in the South ? 


It is the ture of Pecans in the great Pecan Belt of Florida, 
a scale never before planned in the Southland. It is man- 
sible men, trained by years of successful experi- 
king their undertaking with their own money. 








hat they are doing. They are working to en- 
le r adys ccessful operations the investinent of 
ure apital in the stock of an organize company. 
| itt 


* The Land of Promise,’ offers few propositions 


so atiractive as this. Pecan culture is not equalled by any 
other horticultural or agricultural enterprise as an inviting 
field t veatme nt of capital. It yields larger returns 
than a r on the amount of money and labor invested. 
It is t ir serious and careful study. 

W Vv 


4 attrac tively illustrated book, which gives relia- 
lete information about Pecan culture in Florida. 





lis company has already accomplished and what 
g to do in the next ten years. It is an interesting story. 
iitto you, Enclose the coupon. That will bring it. 


T HE AMERICAN PECAN COMPANY, Palatka, Fle 


THE AMERICAN PECAN CO., Palatka, Fla. 
I 
N 








i your book E, entitled “* Pecan Possibilities.” 






















istrate 
FRED R 


The Complete Self-Instructing Library 
of Practical Photography 
Contains vital information for beginner, advanc- 
ed amateur and professional. Experts give you 
the benefit of their experience on every subject. 
These books clear up all the difficulties that 
confront you; reveal secrets of how the best 
photographers work ; give many new and valu- 
able formulae; save you time, money and worry 
in every branch of the work. One amateur 
writes, ‘‘ Books more than saved their cost in 
stopping waste of material.’’ Another, “Im- 
proved my work 50#.’”’ Still another, ““ Opened 

the way to a profitable business.” 

The revised and enlarged ‘‘Popular Edition” 
contains 10 volumes of 400 pages each, sub- 
stantially bound in % leather. Previous 8 
volume edition sold out in 5 months. We want 
to get the new edition widely distributed before 
January 1, in order to use them as references, 
and will allow special reduced prices and easy 
monthly payments on first sets. One year’s 
free criticism and advice by American School of 
Art and Photography with each set. A postal 
brings free prospectus giving synopsis of con- 
tents, sample pages, and showing books and 
case in actual colors, also tells why others find 
the books indispensable. Save money by acting 
promptly. Write right now. 

ican Photo. Text Book Co., 336 Adams Av.,Scranton, Pa. 











SOME GOOD FREE 


LAND NOW OPEN 


rrigat Perfect De eded land adjoining $15. to 
is ns Te deal C limate; Good Schools. 
ia i answel 

We needa few more good peor's. 

Wal KE! R 





Oats 70 with- 
$30. Per acre 
Write me a Postal 
all questions, and will send you a Beautiful 





“ot K BOX 86, BENKELMAN, DUNDY €0., NERR. 


Come to Shreveport, Louisiana 


If you are interested in the manufac ous of GLASS, BUILDING 
BRICK, caiEe BRICK, TERRA-COTTA, POTTERY. _We 


WOOD and YELLOW PINE timber. y. 

at one-half the price of the same kind of lands in the north or west. 

SHREVEPORT is well drained and located in the HILLS of north- 
west Louisiana. Has GOOD climate. Write for literature. 
L. C. BULKLEY, Secretary 

Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La. 

















Hitting the Bull’s Eye 


YING fire 
Hartford. 


] 


do this in fire insurance? 


\iming for the Hartford and getting it gives you the perfect score. It costs no more 
rt to aim for this perfect insurance: it costs no more in money to get a Hartford 
D 

Our aim in this advertising is to get property owners to use the same foresight about 
rance that they do about other business matters. We will register a high score if 

“ eed. 
\s a property owner who ought to have the best insurance, demand a Hartford 
\im for the bull’s eye. A little steady persistence and the prize is yours. Aim 

w by using this coupon. 
_19i0 





4 
b- OF Name 


VF ic ; 
URY OF SEE \ddress 





insurance ought to be like rifle practice. 
The value of a fire insurance policy is not altogether dependent upon the 
promises which it contains, nor upon the financial resources back of it. 
largely upon the character and methods of the company which issues it. 
reason that we place the Hartford as the bull’s eye of the insurance target. 
You aim for the best when you select a bank or take a partner in business. 


When my fire insurance expires, please see that I get a policy in the Hartford, 


The aim should be for the 


Its value 
It is for 


Why not 


Name of Agent or Broke 


Ncidees 


Success Magazine 





CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS 





Pay §,86% Cash Profits or 3% 

Cash, plus accumulations, equal to §9 

annually,Convertible into{ NCSvie BONDs 
OR 

Redeemable in cash at holder's option 


14 Years of Profit-Sharing 
$1,000,000 Repaid to Investors 
$2,000,000 Capital and Surplus 
$3,000,000 Assets 


Write to-day for Booklet S. 








New York Realty Owners 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Just the farm you Want 


It may be one of the 4000 farms 
of every size and description and 
adapted to every sort of agricul- 
ture for sale along the Central of 
Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modern railroad in Georgia and 
Alabama, the two best states of 
the South. Secretary Wilson of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, says the most alluring agri- 
cultural opportunity in America 
is in the South. 

Grasp this opportunity. Write today for 
a full description of what comes nearest 
being the farm. It costs nothing but post- 
age, and the time to write an outline of 
your wants, and you incur no obligation in 
giving us a chance to serve you. Address 


J.F. Jackson, Immigration Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
241 West Broad St., Savannah, Ga. 








——— 


REAL ESTATE 


Investment Securities 


IF you have funds for investment, either in 

small or large amounts, we can enable you to 
obtain the highest rate of interest consistent with 
absolute safety. Correspondence solicited. 


Realty Mortgage Bond Co. 
Capital $200,000 Surplus $102,463 

M; lis, Mir om 4 
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2 Years in Business 


investing Depositors’ money to earn 
5 per cent and 6 per cent and witb- 
out loss of a dollar. Your security is $2,750,000 
ot First Mortgages on improved 
000 









Capita), Surplus and Stock- 
holders’ individual liability. 
The “ Sulky Dollar” booklet 
telis our plan—deuble your in- 
terest income. Write at once. 


GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS ASS’N 
177 York Street, Savannah, Ga. 














You Owe It to Yourself 


to write now for our free booklet giving positions 
open and what we can do for you, also evidence 
of hundreds of men and women whom we have 
placed in Traveling Positions with Good Salaries. 

Unlike other correspondence schools, we make 
no charge unless you are satisfied we can help 
you. Tuition fee partly payable from earnings. 
School of Salesmanship. Inc., 15 Beacon St.,Boston,Mass. 





STU DY _ High-Grade 


Instruction by 
Correspondence 
Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses ; Coilege, Post Grad- 


teenth year. Classesbegin each month. Send for catalog 
giving rules for admission to the bar of the several states, 
© 


uate and Business Law. Nine- 


Ihicago Correspondence School of Law 
544Reaper Block, Chicago 

















iF @SORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ANVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS 








o Real Estate First Murtgage Bonds 
() sec ured by productive tarm iands or Kansas City, 
Missouri, pA improved property. 


Municipal Bonds 
yielding 4% to 5%, secured by direct taxation on the prosperot 


«Middle West.” Securities backed by experience and capital. Ask 
NET for Circular E64 and Booklet «« D" explaining 
COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY, 
Capital One Million Dollars Kansas City, Mo. 








SEE PAGE 535 
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Man Wanted 


ARE YOU READY? " 


Your chance to take a big position may 
come today, tomorrow—any day. You 
never can tell when there is going to be an 
opening just above you—are you ready for it? 
Don’t be forced to turn down such an 
opportunity because you are not prepared. 
The Sheldon School will equip you in your spare 
time; you can take the new position with 
the full confidence of ‘‘making good’’ that 
every Sheldon man possesses, 


Most men don’t realize how easy 
it is to make a success by acting on 
the simple, scientific laws of busi- 
ness. The Sheldon School has already 
taught thousands these basic prin- . 
ciples, easily, in time that would 
otherwise have been wasted—and 
these men have advanced steadily, 
rapidly to positions of responsibility 
and large salaries. 


FREE BOOK — A postal 
brings you the Free Sheldon 
Book that tells you what the 
Sheldon School has done for 
40,000 other men—what it will 
do for you. Can you afford to 
be without it, since it costs 
you nothing? Send for it now. 


ES THE SHELDON SCHOOL 
uo’ VA. 1055 Republic Bldg.,Chicago 


MY FREE BOOK 


oy ‘* THE‘WHYS’ OF EXERCISE ’”’ tells how 
' er may develop the two kinds of strength. 
3efore you can be really healthy or stron 
you must develop functional vigor (strength 
of the heart, lungs and vital organs) as well 
as muscular strength. 
My book tells of “exe rcisers” which do not “exer- 
cise” and it tells “Why” they fail. 


It tells ‘‘ Why” many systems do not accom- 
plish that for which they were intended. 

It tells “‘ Why” there is but one system by which 

you may acquire an exceptional degree of health 
and strength. 
It tells how and “Why” you may secure power- 
ful lungs, a broad, full chest, a strong neck, an 
arm of steel, and broad, powerful shoulders. In 
short, it tells how you may have a perfect phys- 
ique and buoyant health. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK. 

If you would learn what to do and what not to do in exercise, also 
low you may secure my latest invention, the Improved Automatic 
Exerciser, free of charge, send for the little book, ** The Whys of 
Exercise.” Enclose 4c. to cover postage. 


PROF H. W. TITUS 
156 H. EAST 23rd STREET, 




























NEW YORK. 








JGNORANCE of the laws of self and 

sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. ‘he knowledge vital to a 
happy, successful life has been collected 
in * SEXOLOGY.” 


A Book for Every Home 


(Jilustrated) 

By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
—— Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


* Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the hcads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, prea: hers, 
professors and lawyers throughout tle country. 


All in one volume. Slustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Coutents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 726 Perry Bidg., PHiA., PA. 


| Made $15. A Day 


Selling Metallic Signs Ww That this man did you y 

Sasy money. Every- 
body buys quick. Best ace made for signs on 
store fronts, office windows, house numbers, etc: 
resembles finest gold leaf. ‘Letters all ready to 
put on. Put up a complete sign in a few minutes. Big 
demand everywhere. A gold mine for agents. Great side-line 
fortraveling men Write today for free sample of letters and 
bona fide testimonials from those who — made “ money. 
f Make more easy money than you ave fore. 


M METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 404N, Clark St, Chicago 




















“ ” Row Member of Haddock’s Power- 

BUSINESS POWER Book Library. The Master Builder 
of Financial Ability and Commanding Business Personality. A 
practical analysis and instruction book in the underground factors 
ot present-day fortune building, with actual directions for those who 
se-k commercial chieftainship. The Greatest book on business 
power and success ever formulated. Nothing like it in literature. 
An encyclopedia of rare, scientific rnles, methods and result-produc- 
ing plans for every snecessful business man, for the leaders in 
money-making, for those who are big men—or wish to be. This vol- 
ume is brand new, in a virgin field never before entered ; and mark 
this —1t will be the big thing in business literature for years to come. 
Get the new book at once. If you don’t see $1,000 in value for each 
dollar yon paid—in short, Book Rack— Money Back. Send for cireu- 
lars. Price $3.00, Postpaid. THE POWKR-.BOOK 
i. IBRAKY,. Auburndale Sta., Boston, Mass. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 
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report 154,839, a jump of 72.3 


To give some idea of how property has increased 
in value in Atlanta, a lot on Cone, near Luckie 
Street can be mentioned. 
of 50 feet. 


This lot has a frontage 
It was probably worth something like 
$5,000 three or four years ago. Last year it was 
held for $15,000, and now the owner has refused 
$20,000 for it. 


The ATLANTA REALTY OWNERS is a com- 
pany which is officered and managed by men of 
prominence in the affairs of the South— men of 
excellent records and unquestioned integrity. Their 
names are well known throughout Georgia. 


Its President, Mr. J. Pope Brown, is treasurer of 
the state of Georgia, and one of the South’s leading 
experts on city realty and agricultural lands. Mr. 
Brown was formerly chairman of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Georgia; also president of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society. He is one of the South’s most 
progressive business men. 


The Vice-President of this company, Mr. St. Elmo 
Massengale, is a national figure in advertising and 
business circles, and one of the prominent 
Southerners of the present generation who is 
* doing things” 


in the great industrial development 
of the South. 


To operate in Real Estate advantageously re- 





“LOOM TO LEG” $2, q 
TAILOR-MADE A 
TROUSERS 


Save $3 to $5 on every pair of Trousers 
you buy. We give you new, beautiful, 
snappy weaves, a full shaped, ‘perfect fit 
and a 6-months’ guarantee against fad- 
ing, ripping and tearing. These made-to- 
measure worsted trousers are 2 latest 
style semi-peg top, sewed with 6-cord 
thread; suspender buttons riveted; Pock- 
ets silk’ trimmed; seams reinforced; two 
side, one watch, two hip pockets: side 
waist straps. Our prices range from $2.95 
to $5.85 for actual $5.95 to $10 standard 
values. Money back after examination if 
you are not more than satisfied. We dye 
the yarns, weave the cloth and fitthe trousers 
to you — “from loom to leg,”’ not from loom 
to commission house to jobber to tailor to 
wearer. Write for free cumnetes ons nal = 
measurement rey Custo 
where. Onl mills in in World. 


COLONIAL W worsii 

























ED MILLS, 
Dept. 104. wrence, 
H made of Vak ,nnisued 
Price This Cabine golden, 44" long, 24” 
{2 00 wide, has drawers, extension slide, roll 
& front, paper cabinet, ctc., as shown, Wo 
AT FACTORY sell it at low price to introduce our 


Office Furniture—Desks, Chairs, 
Tables, Files, Book Cases, ete. Ask 
for prices and Catalog No. 210, 


—WE MAKE Gooo— 
Upholstered Furniture 


Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parlor 
and Library Suites, Davenports and 
Couches in Oak and Mahogany, 
and Opera-Seas, Flanders, mission and regular. Cov- 
Lodge Furniture. ered in best leather money will buy—every 
piece guaranteed. Ask for prices and Catalog No. 410. 
E.H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., Ch ut. 





We also make 
Bchool, Church 





Exoellent 


Your Opportunity to Share 
in Georgia’s Prosperity! 


Increase of over Eighty-seven Million Dollars in value of taxable property 
in 1910 over 1909 shown by the tax books of the 
of the S State, prosperous Atlanta, alone shows a population by the new census 


per cent since the census" of ten years ago. 


quires very extensive capital. Individually, the hotels,etc., as well as large , ~ 
average investor cannot buy large tracts of land— tracts of rich southern : - . > sigyst 
but when many investors go into a common pool — farm lands. Me res 
ow Pep oe 
Now that you are interested, investigate your i or Sr” 
opportunity today. Send in the coupon immedi- rs eB 
ately for your copy of the booklet. ie’ ae wt 
oe SEE 
ATLANTA REALTY OWNERS “S$ Rss / 
Fourth National Bank Building Py ORS 
= v3 & 
ATLANTA, GA. OY SS 


" 


146 counties. The capital 


and bunch their savings on the co-operative plans 
they become a powerful factor. 


On this very plan the ATLANTA REALTY 
OWNERS was founded as a stock company. This 
organization buys central city realty and unde- 
veloped farm lands in Georgia, at wholesale prices. 
Holdings are improved and resold in their entirety or 
sub-divided. Land values in Atlanta and other 
Georgia cities, and in rural Georgia as well, have 
increased in many instances 400 per cent within the 
last five years. Present values should easily double 
within the next few years. 


Preferred stock in the ATLANTA REALTY 
OWNERS is now selling at par, $50 per share. 
Besides earning six per cent. cumulative interest, 
this stock which is non-assessable, entitles the 
holders to an additional fifty per cent. participation 
in the sharing of profits of the company. Preferred 
stock certificates may at any time be exchanged 
for, or given in lieu of cash, on any purchase of the 
company’s land upon the regular selling conditions. 


Atlanta Realty Owners is chartered un- 
der the Laws of Georgia, with an author- 
ized capital of $1,000,000, and own 





valuable inside city properties, 
consisting of office buildings, oO 





















$5.00 
by mail, 
Delivery 
Guaranteed, 


Above carries linings of little lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $4.50. For comfort, appearance 
and durability you cannot find their equal for the price, 
Our illustrated catalog gives measure directions and 
a whole lot of other information about custom tanning 
of hides and skins with hair or fur on; cvat, robe 
and rug making; taxidermy and head mounting; also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
583 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

















77<° We Ship on Approval 
" without a cent deposit, prepay the freight and allow 

: D DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
COSTS one cent to learn our a I aaa and 
marvelous offers on highest grade 1981 
FACTORY PRICES Do not — ‘Bicyete or 
a pair of tires from any- 

one atany price PR you write for our new large Art 
Catstes and learn our wonderful profosition on the first 


sam, e Bicycle oin ‘our town. 
RIDER AGE NT rs everywhere are making big 
money epee fa selling 


RIDE R We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, oy 
repairs and sundries at halfusual prices. Do Not Wait; 
write today for our (atest special offer on * “Ranger” bicycle. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.1Ti5 CHICAGO 











For School, College 


or Society. The right 
kind are always a 


source of pleasure. 
Why not get the right kind? We have them. Catalog free. 


PLOWER CITY CLASS PIN CO., 650 Central Bidg.. Rochester, N.Y. 


REMINGTON, $18.75 


Write at once for the most interesting proposi 
tion ever made to the typewriter purchaser 





STANDARD : —hleaiateats . VXCHANGE 
23 Park Kew, New. tork 


SEE PAGE 635 
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Making Shabby 
Woodwork New 


Thereare scores of places about 
your house where the woodwork 
shows the scuff of wear. 


You can make them like new 
with Aeme Quality Varno-Lae at 
slight expense of money and work. 


Varno-Lac stains and var- 
nishes at one operation. It gives 
a beautiful, smooth finish, in any 
desired color and wood effect— 
a different one for each room if 
you like. You can do over the 


furniture and floors to match the 
woodwork or vice versa. This 
is only one of the many 


ACME 





QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, 
Ee Stains and Varnishes 


There’s one especially suited 
to any surface you may want 
to cover. Different enamels 
for bathtubs, iron beds and 
woodwork; floorpaints and 
finishes ; carriage and auto- 
mobile paints and varnishes; 
and the very best kind of 
house paints. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


tells what kind of paint or finish to 
use for each surface and how it 
should be applied. It is chock-full 
of valuable information. Illustrated 
in colors. 
Write for complimentary copy. 

Your dealer probably sells 
Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 
Ask him for color cards from which 
to choose. If he cannot supply 
you, write to 


» ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 
Dept. L, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








DR. CHAS, H. SHEPARD’S 


SANITARIUM AND TURKISH BATHS 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send to cents for interesting Booklet, Care 
of the bean by Right Living. 


Big Boney t ~ y= Ideal Concrete 
oecks. Valuable information sent to 
Money i in anyone desiring profitable investment. 


Our constant advice a a ee 

and help insures f 

sncceca to trun ot M@enataacre Dealers, Contract- 
lity and sound rs and Architects. 


ability 
judgmen Write at once for magnate 
‘Ideal Concrete Machinery Co. 
PY Sy ek my ge = 


MALF OFF on watches, Snare org silver- 
ware and all high class jewelr Let us 
show you how by dealing with the manufac- 
turer, you can buy at half price and make 
rigens noney. Write today for spegial 
discount slog. 
Nati 1 Jobbing & Sagnen ag 

Mf. Jewe lers, 65-H Wabash Ave., Chic tl. 













































AGENTS 134% Profit 


Patented Safety 
‘Hold- Back 








Write 


Ne position. Every ow For Free 
' f e buys. Saves time in Ss le 
hit ‘ hitching. jst et thousand be amp 

a ihousands being sold. We absolutely control the 


oa 7 a day profit. 
l.. THOMAS MFG c 0. s270 Wayne St., DAYTON, OHIO 


lF 





ARITHMETIC MADE EASY 


with a set of ARITHMETIC HELP. Any anu 
all examples and problems in arithmetic, from 
© easiest to the pee | are worked out and ex- 

plained soanyonecan understand. Forthestudent 
ag Or business man. Easy and simple. 2 volumes; 

dW pages; over 200 illustrations and color plates; 
toend in red silk cloth. Most cqmatata: ever = 
lished. A $2bil! brings aset prepaid anywhere. 
for a set. It not pleased return at our expense ao 
get your money back. Order today 


STANDARD SALES CO., 24 Fifth ve., CHICAGO. 














A FARM “3° TOWN LOT FOR $10 


down and $10 a a Farms from 1o to 160 acres, located 
in flowing artesian belt in Bermuda onion district of South- 
west Texas. Total price for each contract only $380. Send 
for free booklet, ‘‘ Your Last Chance.”” Agents wanted. 
Fowler Brothers Land Company, San Antonio, Texas. 





Culture is the “Only Way” to make Big 

Money on little Capital. Oneacreis worth 

25,000, and yields more Revenue than a 

100-acre farm with much less work and 

| worry. Let ay show you how to increase 


| your annual income $500, to $5000. 


$5000, and live in Kase and Comfort. 
Write now. T. H. SUTTON, 606 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 





Do you want to be an Orator ? 
Do you want to be a Teacher of Elocution ’ 
Do you want to be a Public Reader ’ 
Do you want to improve your conversation ? 
Do you want to increase your power in any direction ? 
Send for catalogue to 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 924 Temple Bidg., Philadelphia 


Money inSquabs -*:4 
Send 4 cts. for large illustrated book, 

“How to Make Monéy with Squabs.” 
Providence Squad Co., Dept. B, Prov., R.I. 


3000 GUMMED LABELS 


Size 1x2 inches, printed to ao and postpaid. 
Send for Catalo; 
Fenton Label € On, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Success Magazine 


NEW INVENTION! 


FOR THE HOME 42 JoR 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings. a on the floor by 
Vacuum 


THE NEW HOME VACUUM CLEANER 


WEIGHS NINE POUNDS 

Operated by child or weakly woman. Air is drawn through 
body and fibre of carpet at terrific speed. Carries all dust, dirt, 
grit, germs, etc., intothe Cleaner, No dustin room, it all goes into 
Cleaner, Supercedes broom, brush, sweeper, dust pan and 
dust cloth. Cleans he sweeping. Raises no dust. 
Keeps house clean, does away with 
house-cleaning. Portable, dustless, 
always ready. Adapted to every 
home—rich or poor—city, village or 
country. Does same work as expens- 
ive machines. Costs nothing to operate 
—costs nothing for repairs. * Light, 
neat, well and durably made—shoul 
last a life time. Saves time, labor, 
carpets, curtains, furniture. Saves 
drudgery, saves health, saves 
money. Saves taking up and beat- 
ing carpets. The New Home 
Cleaner is truly a wonder. Astonishes 
everybody: customers all delighted 
and praise it. They wonder how 

they ever did without it. 


Lady had matting too old 
to take up—-New Home 
Cleaner saved it 
Cleaned it on floor. 
Others write: “ Would 
not do without it for 
many times its 
cost.” Another 
says; Ten year 
old girl keeps 
everything 
clean.” 

























8 
150 


Not Sold in Stores 


Another: ‘* Never had house so clean.” Another: “ Carpets and 
rugs so clean baby can play without getting dust and germs.’ 
Another: “It works 80 easy; just slide nozzle over car t, it draws 
all the dirt into the Cleaner—not a particle of dust raised.”” Sothe 
run, ——— and thousands of letters praising. without acon plaint. 

o try a New Home Cleaner means to want it—then keep it. The size 
is right—weight is right—price isright. Simple, neat, handsome, dur- 
able and — operated. All put together ready for use when 
you receive it 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $ 


Not Sold in Stores 0 


Every one tested before shipping—guaranteed as repre- Bee 
sented or money refunded. Write today; or better, send 
order. You won't regret it. 
FREE SAMPLE FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 
Agents make money easy, quick, sure. Spare or all ne. Men or 


women. Experience unnecessary. 850108180 a week. W. 3. Morgan, 
Pa., ** Send 60 Cleaners at once. Sold 32 so far this week, A 75 in 
9days.’”’ **Sold 5 Vacuum Cleaners last Saturday—my first attempt. “So 
it goes all along the line—These reports are not uncommon. Sales easy, 
profi its big, generous. Show one in operation. People want it. must have 
it; when they see it they buy. Howthey sell! Show 10 families sell 
—" Write to = Send Postal card for full description and agent’s 
plan. Name choice of territory. Act quick. 
Address R. Armatrong Mfg. 
1162 Alms Bldg. p na Ohio 


“I MADE $2400. 


in about 2 months,” writes one mana few months after 
becoming my representative in my big co-operative 


Real Estate Business 


No experience necessary; this man had none, I will 
teach you the business by mail and appoint you my 
special representative. I need you no matter where 
ou are located. You can work all or part of the time. 
his isa splendid opportunity for oe w pce capital 
to become independent. Let me send you my FREE BOOK. 


D. D. HURD, Pres. GRAY REALTY CO., 636 Dwight Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SLIDING FURNITURE SHOES 


Do not wear holes in carpets nor scratch floors 
as_ casters do. BIG MONEY FOR LIVE 
AGENTS. Write today for full particulars. 


FAIR MFG. CO., Dept. H F 78, Racine, Wis. , 

























I TEACH BY MAIL. write for 


my free book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penma 
and beautiful specimens. Your nome 
eard if you 


Ss written on a 
inclose stamp. Write today. Address 


402 Meyer Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
University 


TAUGHT BY MAI methods. 


Theory and Practice combined. Three courses. Co! 
lege, Business and Banking law. Prepares for bar 


of any State. Indorsed by bench and bar. Books 


free. Easy tuitionterms. Catalogtree. Standard Correspon- 
dence School of Law, 854 First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


BE CAREFUL 


in ordering by mail from our advertisers 


F. W. TAMBLYN, 











to write your name and address plainly. 
A little care in this will save all much 
trouble. Better mention Success Mag- 


azine, too. 


SEE PAGE 635 
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HAMLIN GARLAND 





MARIE CORELLI 











ELLA WHEELER WILCON 





CARDINAL GIBBONS 














JACQUES FUTRELLE 











CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 





Great MagazineFree 


HE Woman’s World has the largest circulation of any publication in 


the world (2,000,000 copies monthly). 


It is also the greatest read- 


ing value in the world, otherwise we could not grow to this enormous 


circulation. 


To give you an idea of this we publish below a partial list 


of contributors to the Woman’s World, and some of the special features 
to be published during the next few months: 


THE MODESTY THAT PROTECTS EVIL AND VICE BY IGNORANCE, By 
DR. EDITH B.. LOWRY, member of the faculty of the Bennett School of Medicine and Surgery, 
Chicago, is writing a series of articles for the Woman’s World—which are creating more comment and 
doing more good than any similar articles ever written. You will be greatly interested in this great 
series of articles, one of which will appear in each issue of the Woman’s World. 





A Few Contributors 


REX BEACH 
SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
EMILY CALVIN BLAKE 
CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
GEO. BARR McCUTCHEON 
JACQUES FUTRELLE 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
CARDINAL GIBBONS 
MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 
GEORGE ADE 
WILL PAYNE CY. WARMAN 
JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 
HERBERT KAUFFMAN 
ROSWELL FIELD 
MARIE CORELLI 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
ROY NORTON 
OPIE READ 
MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 
MME. QUI VIVE 
HAMLIN GARLAND 
FLORENCE E. MAYBRICK 
ANNE WARNER 
EDWIN BALMER 
FORREST CRISSEY 
STANLEY WATERLOO 
HENRY M. HYDE 
BURTON HOLMES 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
S. E. KISER 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
CHAS. BATTELL LOOMIS 
GEO. M. COHAN 
GEN. CHARLES KING 
ELIA W. PEATTIE 
ELLIOTT FLOWER 
WILBUR D. NESBITT 
OWEN KILDARE 
BERTON BRALEY 
HUGH PENDEXTER 
CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 
BYRON WILLIAMS 
WALTER A. FROST 
SEUMAS MacMANUS 
HARRY A. PARKIN 
ROBERT G. COUSINS 
STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN 
LUCY HUFFAKER 
CHARLES CONRAD ABBOTT 
MAGDA FRANCES WEST 
REGINALD DEKOVEN 
MAURICE LEVY 
GUS EDWARDS 
And many other well-known writers 
of the first class 














A HISTORY OF MR. XXX 
By ARTHUR B. FARWELL. One 


The people of this country were appalled at the White Slave 
evil, when once it was uncovered. The initial work of the Woman’s 
World paved the way for other magazines, abetted by pastors and 
club women, everywhere. 

Dr. Lowry goes a step further and takes up the cure. Her method of 
treatment is that of teach'ng the mothers to teach their children the 
truth about matters that mean life and happiness or disease, misery 
and death. She wants every mother to tell her daughters the evils 
of the black plagues—how they are contracted and what they mean. 
She is educating the mother that she may be proficient to be the 
confidante of her daughter and answer the questions that every gir! 
asks her mother. She is teaching fathers to recognize the truth 
regarding certain diseases, that they may protect their sons by thor- 
oughly posting them relative to matters which now are too often 
learned too late. She has found that too many boys and girls are 
looking back from the ashes of a happy life and crying in despair, 
““Why didn’t some one tell me?’’ Read the answer to this impor- 
tant question in the 


Woman’s World 


Published by Currier Publishing Co., Chicago 


AN EVERYDAY STORY, By MARIE CORELLI. A story of the lives 
of two street gamins—the story of their love, their devotion and their separa- 
tion by death. It is one of the most beautiful stories ever written by Corelli. 

MORE KLONDIKE STORIES, By REX BEACH. Personal experiences 
in the Klondike, written with especial attention to the woman’s viewpoint. 

THE SOCIAL SIN, By LADY McLAREN. A sociological story study 
by an Englishwoman well known to literature. Also ‘‘ The Girl,” ‘‘ Nobody's 
Children and Their Mothers,” and others by the same writer. 

BRAVERY OF WOMEN, By LADY COOK. This well known mem- 
ber of the British aristocracy contributes to Woman’s World three articles en- 
titled as above and ‘‘ Who Rules?” and ‘“‘ Patience,” all of which are of 
peculiar interest to women who are fighting for equal rights with men. 

IF I DARED, By RAY NATHAN. A shop girl’s opinion of mashers 
who subject her to ignominy. 

DIVORCE LAWS, By J. L. ROSENBERGER. A review of woman’s 
rights ‘in cases of divorce and separation. 

TREMENDOUS NEED OF WHITE SLAVE WARFARE, By 
HARRY A. PARKIN. A sequel to Woman’s World’s campaign against White 
Slavery in America. 

THE AUTOMOBILE EVIL, By ROBERT G. COUSINS. A strong 
special, handling the murderous chauffeur with brass knuckles, by the fearless 
United States Congressman from lowa. 

HOW A GIRL PAYS HER BOARD IN PARIS, By LUCY HUF- 
FAKER. And ‘‘At an English Tea Table.” Two articles by an American 
girl abroad, told in Miss Huffaker’s breezy style. 


BY HIMSELF, | A PICKLED PIG’S FOOT, and “WE DO,” By OPIE 
of the most sur- | READ. Two confidential and titillating tales in Read’s 





prising pieces of confessional literature ever written. | best ~ be followed by others equally as entertaining. 


DETACHED WOMEN, By ELLA W. PEATTIE. TH 
A philosophical view of the woman who lives alone. 
How to make this life happier and less lonely. 

DELIGHTFUL TRAVEL, By BURTON HOLMES. 


WIT OF THE IRISH WOMAN, By SEUMAS 

MacMANUS. As told by this master of Irish stories. 
WODELBERT’S PSEUDO-UNCLE, By ELLIS PAR- 

KER BUTLER.. The author of ‘‘ Pigs is Pigs” has written 


Letters by this king of American lecturers, with illus- | for Woman’s World a story that will delight every reader 


trations taken en route. 


A new short serial by Hamlin Garland starts in our October issue. “The Story of the Play,” b 
REGULAR FEATURES Grace Willias.gon Willett, brings the leading play of the moment in story form to the firesid 


Also departments by Maude Radford Warren, Eaith B. Lowry, Eldora Lockwood Dow, Julia 


| and add new laurels to Mr. Butler’s crown. 


Bottomley, Byron Williams, Mme. Que Vive, and not less t. an three pages ot the lates: Pictorial Review Patterns. Woman’s W orld covers and 


illustrations by such famous artists as Henry Hatt, Howard Chanler Christy, Charlotte Weber-Detzler, Blanche Fisher, Dearborn Melvil! 
Horace Taylor, Oto Schneider, ete. Edited by Byron Williams, printed on best grade of po per, 40 to 100 large pages every issue, all adver- 


and most unique publication in the world. 


le, 








REX BEACH 

















GEO. BARR M’CUTCHEON 


ROY NORTON 

















OPIE READ 













FREE 
1910 
COUPON 


¥ gwv/ Currier Pub. Co. 


4, 


107 So. Clinton St. 
Chicago 


Gentlemen :—Send me 


* 2 7 i verything original and written for the publication. Woman’s Worlc st value + 

tisements carried guaranteed by the publisher. Everyt £ orig 1 rid is the greatest value P free the September, Octo- 

All the features referred to in this pige and many others, too numerous to mention a ber, November and De 

will appear in the September, Octoter, November and Deceu ber issues of = cember issues of the 

Woman's World. In order to intr duce this great publication into new homes y Woman’s World containing 

iH ee e we w:ll send a copy of the September, October, November and December issues ° the articles, stories and songs 
absolutely free to all who will cut out the accompanying coupon and send to 


D you advertise, also other features 

us with 25 cents to pay fora full year’s subscription to Woman’s World for A P y 1e : peveimcges pene “ 

the year 1911. Send this free coupon to-day. DO IT NOW. wa ‘ and also enter my subscription for 
a 


, nitude stee aii 4 4b the entire year of 1911, for which I 
FOUR SONG HITS FREE music of the four fol- | To Advertisers: 


enclose 25¢ 
lowing songs appear in 2,000,000 Woman’s Worlds go / 
direct to 2,000,000 homes every 













the Woman’s World. We Two in an Aeropiane, by Van Alstyne and } 


Williams, Anna Held’s song hit in ** Miss Innocence.” rinkley Bath- | RT, Se ee Sb un 
ing Girls, by Maurice Levy, the hit of “The Follies of 1909.” By the | month. Circulation proven, 

Licht of the Silvery Moou, by Gus Edwards, the greatest song hit ever | and we can show this to 

written. Over 2,000,000 copies of this song already sold—never published in be the eatest adver- Address. 

& magazine before. Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet. by Wenrich & er . 


Murphy. Don’t Forget Me, new song hit by Reginald De Koven, from ti si ng 
the Golden Butterfly. ; | published. 


catia 


101) 
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Succes Magazine 


This Is Your Last Chance 


To Secure Success Magazine in Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 


T HE publishers of SUCCESS MAGAZINE have determined to postpone for a few months longer the increase in its 
regular price which must unquestionably. come before long (on account of the greatly increased prices of paper, labor and 
, and for the present, therefore, SUCCESS MAGAZINE will continue to be published at the popular price—$1.00. 
[In order to do this, however, it is necessary that we be most careful and conservative in our business policies, and 
e therefore decided that on and after November rst, 1910, SUCCESS MAGAZINE will no longer be offered to the 
n clubbing combinations at less than its full regular price—$1.00. 
his is, therefore, the last chance that our readers will have to obtain SUCCESS MAGAZINE in low-priced 
clubs, and until November 1st, 1910, we will accept orders for all principal publications, either with or without SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE, at prices from ten per cent. to twenty-five per cent. less than they will be aiter that date. 
Make your selection from the following list of leading American magazines—add together the class numbers— 


ember Ist. 


by five—and you will have the correct clubbing price for the combination—if your orders are postmarked not later 


If you desire to add other magazines not listed below, write to us for quotations. 


Leading American Publications 


Success Magazine 
McClure’s Magazine 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
American Magazine 
Everybody's Magazine 
Pearson's Magazine 
American Boy 
Woman’s Home Companion 
The Delineator 
Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla 
Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 

Current Literature 


The Independent (Weekly) 
World To-Day 


The Special Class prices are good only till November Ist, 1910. 


Regular Price 


$1.00 


1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.OO 
1.50 
1.OQ 
1.00 
#5 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 


* Special Class Price 


14 
20 
14 
20 
20 
20 
14 
20 
14 
14 
10 
30 
37 
30 
30 
20 


All prices increase after that date. 


Special Rule for Finding Correct Clubbing Prices of Last Chance Offers: Add together 
the special class numbers above—multiply by five—the result will be the correct price. 


Send all orders or requests for quotations direct to 


Success Magazine, Success Magazine Building, New York 
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Wear Them— 
You Will Like Them | 


ee 





Munsing Union Suits | 





are what you are looking for in 





underwear. Their superiority 
is admitted by all who have 


given them a trial. 











EOE 


Fine in Quality 
Non-lIrritating 
Always Perfect Fitting 


——— 


They stand the test of the 





laundry. Water doesn’t hurt 


them. ‘‘The fit won’t wash out.”’ 











‘“‘Children out-grow them before 





they out-wear them.”’ 





Several million well dressed dis- 





criminating men, women and 





— 


children wear Munsingwear with 





complete satisfaction. 





More than 6,000,000 Munsing- 


wear garments sold annually. 








Twenty different qualities, every 
required style and size 


; , & | For Men, 
REGULAR x % - Women and 
AND i | Children 3 
| ATHLETIC s Reo | If your dealer is unable to supply 
| STYLES *e you send for a Munsing Style Book 


and samples of the different Munsing- 
wear fabrics. 


~ 


A. ee 


Two dainty Munsingwear dolls’ 
vests, one pink, one blue, sent 
upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps, 





Address 


The Northwestern 
Knitting Company | 


275 Lyndale Ave. N. ’ 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Wew Fore 


Double- 
Disc 


Music on both sides 


Columbia 


le-Disc Records ! election 
They may 
and they give you double 
money, pla 


New Grand Opera Recordings 
We have just issued a catalog of the finest grand opera records ever sung. 
Lina Cavalieri, of the Metropolitan and Manhattan Operas, and David 
m, \ splendid baritone is the most familiar voice in America, the artists 
€ most conspicuously successful during the 1910 season of opera 
pera House—Constantino, Mardones, Blanchart, Freeman, Bron- 
and the series includes solos, duets, trios, quartettes, sextettes 
Prices on these grand opera records in double-disc form 

$7.50. Send for the catalog. 


-Records 


A different 
t at only a few cents above the price of one! 

, no matter what make, 
as daylight. 


| 


The Columbia Grafonola 


is “the one incomparable musical instrument”—the one per- 
fect, complete, unique and most versatile entertainer. The 
Columbia Grafonola “Regent” at $200, as illustrated above, 
is a complete library or living-room table for everyday use, 
combined with a complete musical instrument of matchless 
tonal qualities It is built of the finest genuine mahogany 
(and can be furnished in other woods, to order), The instru- 
ment will play Columbia or any other disc records and its 
tone is full, clear, rich, powerful and absolutely natural. We 
have ready for mailing a large illustrated and descriptive 
catalog—and your copy is waiting for the name and address. 


_COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l, Box 216, Tribune Bldg., New York 


in Canada plus duty 
tors of the Talking-Machine Industry. 


Headquarters for Canada—264 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers wanted 
Pioneers and leaders in the Talking-Machine Act. 


Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented. 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Mfrs. of Talking-Machines in the World. 





